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On Thursday, August 16th, her most 
gracious Majesty closed the first session 
of her first parliament. Nine long 
months had elapsed since that parlia- 
ment assembled, und never, we will 
venture to say, was the time of 658 
gentlemen employed during the better 
part of one whole year with so little 
profit either to themselves or others 
as was the time of her Majesty’s faith- 
ful Commons since last November. 
As to pleasure, we can scarcely bring 
ourselves to believe that any one of 
the 658 could possibly find any thing 
like gratification in sitting for so many 
tedious hours of each night in an 
atmosphere both morally and physi- 
cally foul—wasting the energies of 
life in listening to stupid speeches, 
and forced to witness scenes, to be 
present at which was something like 
degradation. 

In the retrospect of the session there 
is just as little to give pleasure to tlie 
mind of the patriot. More clear and 
painful symptoms have been exhibited 
of the extent of the disease that is 
preying on the energies of Britain, 
and drying up the springs of her 
prosperity and her life. We do not 
mean the increase of democratic power 
—this is a matter of secondary moment. 
The real disease of the country has a 
deeper seat and a more dangerous 
character—it is the deterioration in 
the tone of national thought and the 
standard of national feeling—the gra- 
dual disappearance from the public 
stage of the old-fashioned principles 
of integrity and honor—the gradual 
endurance of conduct and of exhibitions 
which would, in better days, have 
doomed the actors to everlasting dis- 
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grace—in one word, the progress of 
national demoralization. If the state 
of public feeling be vitiated—if the 
tone of public morality be lowered, we 
hold it a matter of very secondary 
moment by what form of government 
the country is managed. It is the 
absence of high principle—it is the 
endurance of political turpitude-—it is 
the unblushing and the unrebuked 
exhibition of unprincipled faction, 
that indicates the real danger to the 
country. 

We have not space for general 
reflections. Our purpose is to take 
a brief and homely review of the pro- 
ceedings of the session. Let English- 
men, ay, and Irishmen, too, find what 
pleasure they can in the retrospect— 
there is matter for profitable, though 
it may be painful, reflection. 

First—-_We must consider the elec- 
tion petitions. It is a subject which 
we will dismiss with as few words as 
maybe—but it is one that ought not 
to be forgotten. 

At the last general election in Ire- 
land many seats were gained by the 
radical party by means utterly subver- 
sive of all purity of election. Fictitious 
votes, the manufacture of hard swearing 
by the claimant, and easy decisions by 
the assistant-barristers, were tendered 
in abundance—seats were usurped by 
perjury and fraud, and men, unduly 
elected by these fictitious votes, were 
returned, to the prejudice of the right- 
ful electors. To seek redress for this 
wrong, the usual remedy by petition 
was resorted to. The hopes of the 
Protestant party were great—they 
were not unreasonable—they calcu- 
lated on altering many of these returns 
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procured by means fraudulent and 
illegal. 

The election petitions came on to be 
tried before the committees of the House 
of Commons. In every single instance 
in which the Whigs had a majority they 
decided in favor of the Whig suitor. In 
more than half the instances where the 
Tories had a majority they decided 
against thesuitor of theirown party. But 
in every single case in which a majority 
of Whigs were on the committee, the 
Whig was successful. In many cases, 
charity itself cannot hope, that the 
decision was made irrespective of the 
politics of the party. 

Indeed, the shameful and indecorous 
partizanship of many of these committees 
is too notorious to be denied. The 
Roxburgh committee have left on re- 
cord their decision, that the murdering 
of electors, after their return from the 
poll, could not possibly be considered 
as intimidation to deter others from 
braving a similar fate—it being always 
understood that the murdered voters 
were Conservatives. The Hull com- 
mittee outrivalled even the Roxburgh 
—refusing to entertain the list of ob- 
jections to the votes of the Whig 
petitioners, because there was a mis- 
take in the designation of some of the 
petitioners in the heading of the list— 
although it was admitted that this 
heading was not necessary at all—and 
that the list was valid without any. 
This was bad enough—but this was 
not the worst. Next day it was dis- 
covered that there was a similar mis- 
take in the heading of the list of ob- 
jections furnished by the Whigs, upon 
which the committee positively at- 
tempted to reverse their own decision 
of the day before, and were only pre- 
vented by the indignant and manly 
denunciations of the Conservative 
counsel, who dared them to commit 
such foul injustice ; and by the mere 
force of honest eloquence deterred 
them from their meditated design. 

Let us turn, however, to the Irish 

ctitions—those nearer home. The 
Dublin committee consisted of eight 
Radicals to three Conservatives—and 
Mr. O’Connell retains his seat. Never, 
perhaps, was a clearer case submitted 
to a tribunal than that on which the 
petitioners relied—so clear, that we 
are credibly informed Mr. O'Connell's 
agent had his instructions, unless he 
obtained a favorable committee to 
give up the seat at once. We have 
not space to go over the extraordinary 
decisions of this committee: they did 
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not even affect the form of impartiality, 
The members, we have been told 
cheered the counsel for Mr. O’Con. 
nell in his arguments, and stopped the 
counsel for the petitioners by an- 
nouncing that their mind was made up, 

In Carlow and in Longford Whig 
committees did their business equally 
well—they refused to open the registry 
—that is, they would not go into the 
case at all. ‘This refusal to open the 

registry is, by the way,an expedient 
very lately thought of. For some 
sessions after the reform bill it never 
occurred to any committee, Whig or 
Tory, to refuse to investigate the right 
of any disputed voter to the franchise ; 
but in the present session the Whig 
committees invariably decided that 
they would not do so—that the ad- 
mission of the claimant by the assis- 
tant-barrister should be capable of no 
revision or appeal—nay, that in the 
ease of a fifty-pound freeholder his 
own simple and unquestioned affidavit 
should be conclusive evidence of his 
right to vote. 

Connected with the history of the 
Carlow case there is something curious. 
The fate of the petition turned alto- 
gether on the question of opening the 
registry. When the committee was 
struck it was found that it consisted of 
six Radicals and five Conservatives ; 
but of the Radicals one had, on a 
former occasion, been a member of a 
committee that unanimously decided 
on opening the registry. What, then, 
was to be done? This noble lord was 
chairman of the committee, and he 
could searcely give his casting vote in 
the teeth of his former decision. When 
the day came for arguing the question 
the noble lord fell sick/!/ By a 
manceuvre it was managed that one 
of the Whigs on the committee should 
be substituted aschairman, The mem- 
bers were, five for opening the registry 
and five against it, but the substituted 
chairman gave a double vote, which 
decided the question and the fate of 
the petition. 

We have no wish to pursue further 
such details. It is enough to observe 
that this was the first session of TPar- 
liament in which political partizanship 
became the regular system of men 
sworn as a tribunal to try a question 
on its merits—this was the first session 
in which experience proved that it was 
utterly impossible for a Conservative 
to obtain even the forms of justice 
from a Whig- Radical committee. 

It was curious that in an immense 
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proportion of cases the Whigs had the 
majority on these committees—it is 
still more curious that this majority 
they obtained by the excuses made by 
Conservatives for not serving. This 
opens up another singular episode in 
the history of the session. 

Mr. O'Connell broadly declared 
that all Tory committees were per- 
jured, and he repeated the declaration 
in his place in the House. Never 
was there a charge so cheney and 
so flagitiously false. We have already 
said that in more than half the cases 
in which a Majority of the committee 
were Conservatives the decision was 
against the Conservative candidate.— 
The falsehood of the charge was 
nothing, however, to the purpose—it 
answered the end for which it was 
designed—it deterred timid Conser- 
vatives from serving on election com- 
mittees when they would be exposed 
to such a charge—and to this princi- 
pally is to be attributed the success of 
the opposite party. 

It is very true that this charge 
provoked the censure of the House of 
Commons; and notwithstanding all 
the efforts of the ministry to screen 
him, the House, by a considerable 
majority, passed a resolution branding 
distinctly the author of the charge as 
a liar and a slanderer. 

But it is instructive to observe that 
even they who joined in this vote 
were influenced by the feelings to 
which we allude—and while they were 
ready to join in stigmatising the slan- 
derer, they shrunk from the discharge 
of a solemn duty from a reluctance to 
expose themselves to the annoyance of 
his slander. We note these things not 
witheut regret. The policy of Mr. 
O'Connell has long been, by the use 
of vituperation of the grossest kind, to 
act on the natural dislike of most per- 
sons to be the objects of scurrility, and 
thus deter the timid from opposing 
him. This is the secret of all the 
unmeasured beastliness of language 
with which he assails his enemies. 
He tried the experiment on the House 
of Commons, and it was completely 
successful, 

We look on these transactions with 
deep and andisguised alarm. They 
indicate a depravation of public morals, 
which bodes ill for the nation. There 


was atime when the sworn tribunals of 


the House of Commons were as free 
from suspicion as any other judicial 
tribunal in the land. Even in the last 
parliament justice was done fairly and 
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honestly by the election committees. 
With the commencement of the pre- 
sent session we may date the era at 
which the members of the revolutionary 
party first exhibited themselves as ready 
to carry their partizanship into the elec- 
tion committees. It is impossible that 
the scenes presented by the election 
committees could have taken place 
unless the tone of public feeling were 
deeply injured—it is perfeetly impos- 
sible that they can have occurred with- 
out exercising a reflex influence on 
the national feeling. There must be 
abundance of disregard of principle out 
of doors when senators venture on 
conduct such as this—byt the open 
exhibition of such profligacy in high 
places cannot fail to give countenance 
to the profligacy in the country which 
created it. 

And what bopeis there, judging from 
the events of last session, that this pro- 
cess of public demoralization will be 
stayed? Did we see men of stern 
and unaccommodating virtue—of un- 
yielding boldness and unswerving 
integrity in the House of Commons, 
we might believe that their rugged and 
manly honesty might yet arrest the 
progress of our degeneracy. But it 
is not by the puny and gentlemanlike 
Conservatism of modern days that the 
work can be done—it is not by the 
men who would refuse to sit upon the 
Dublin committee, and thus virtually 
defraud the citizens of Dublin of their 
right, lest, perchance, they might expose 
themselves, by an honest discharge of 
their duty, to the foul words of one 
whom they themselves had voted a 
slanderer and a liar. And it is owing 
to such unmanly temporising that Mr. 
O'Connell is now member for Dublin. 
It was just because some sentimental 
Conservatives would not put themselves 
in the way of his abuse that all the 
efforts and all the sacrifices of the 
honest citizens of Dublin at the last 
election went for nought. Electors 
were found then to peril their little 
all—to expose themselves to the 
risk of ruin—to defy the threats 
of the government, and to brave the 
fury of the mob—in the cause of the 
Constitution. Candidates were found 
to leave the retirement of their homes, 
and devote nights and days, and health 
and strength to the harrassing duties 
of a contest—all this was done, and 
done in vain, because Conservatives 
in parliament would not run the risk 
of being called hard names by Mr. 
(YConnell, These men may be very 
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virtuous, very high-minded, and very 
amiable—very valuable men in “ the 
iping times” of peace, when nothing 
is to be braved and but little to be 
done ; but poor, indeed, in days of 
emergency, are the defenders who will 
be scared from their post by the fear 
of a common slanderer’s ill word— 


* Non tali auxilio non defensoribus istis, 
Tempus eget.” 


But to our task. Among the events 
of the session we must devote a few 
words to the proceedings with regard 
toCanada. We have nointention even 
of glancing at the questions involved in 
these proceedings relating to the gene- 
ral state of the colony, or the circum- 
stances of its recent disturbances — 
These questions have been fully and 
ably discussed in a former number of 
this journal.* The matters connected 
with them have been brought too re- 
cently before the public to be forgotten. 
Nor can we do more than present our 
readers with a very slight sketch of the 
proceedings last spring. 

It will, of course, be recollected that 
the liberal ministry found it necessary 
to bring in a bill for suspending the 
constitution of Canada and appointing 
a dictator—that last resource of the 
clumsy system called popular govern- 
ment. It must not, however, be for- 
gotten, that when their bill for accom- 
plishing these ends was brought into 
parliament a material difference of 
opinion arose between Lord John 
Russell and Sir Robert Peel. ‘This 
difference Lord John Russell declared 
to be fatal to the principles of the bill. 
Sir Robert Peel persevered in his 
amendment, and ministers succumbed, 
accepting the measure as altered, in- 
deed. we might say framed, by Sir 
Robert Peel. However, it will be 
seen that this was not the only instance 
during the session in which the govern- 
ment of the couutry has been virtually 
carried on by the Conservative oppo- 
sition. The ministry are content to 
keep place on these terms. But more 
ot this again. 

The settlement of the civil list for 
the new reign, occupied of course the 
attention of parliament, at an early 

eriod. The question of the pension 
ist was brought before the house in a 
manner not very creditable either to 
the ministry or the House of Com- 
mons. When the civil list was settled 
at the beginning of the reign of Wil- 


liam the Fourth, provision was made 
for the payment of all existing pen- 
sions, with the understanding that all 
future pensions should be granted 
under the control of parliament ; to 
this arrangement the faith of all par. 
ties was supposed pledged. It pleased 
however the Radicals and the Ministry 
at the settlement of the new civil list 
to disregard this understanding, and to 
suspend the payment ofall pensions un- 
til a committee should report upon the 
propriety of continuing them. <A 
committee was accordingly appointed, 
with power to inquire into all the cir. 
cuinstances under which the pensions 
were granted—to scrutinize the pover- 
ty of the parties to whom they were 
payable—to expose to the public eye 
the private circumstances of parties 
that had seen better days—all this was 
done during the last session, and done 
apparently with no other object than to 
gratify the spite and malice of the radi- 
cals by an exposure of the misfortunes 
of their betters. 

In this creditable and gentlemanlike 
enquiry, Mr. Spring Rice took the 
leading part. The committee, after 
the most searching enquiry, were 
forced to report that the pension-list 
was not the roll of corruption which it 
had been represented ; on the contrary, 
they stated that some even of the pen- 
sions which appeared most suspicious, 
were found to have originated in cir- 
cumstances honorable alike to the 
granters and the grantees. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer congratulated 
the house that by this enquiry the 
purity of the pension list had been 
vindicated—that it had been found 
that even when the grant of a pension 
rested on the secret and irresponsible 
advice of the minister, it had been but 
seldom abused; this is some advantage 
it is true—it is a testimony to the inte- 
grity of those ministers called Tory, 
which, we will venture to say, poste- 
rity will never bear to the colleagues 
of Mr. Rice. Mr. Rice ought indeed 
to have recollected that this was no- 
thing more than a testimony to the 
uprightness of the system, by “ enor- 
mous lying,” as to the corruption of 
which he and his party obtained office. 
The testimony has had its use. But 
we hold its use too dearly bought by 
the violation of national honour which 
the inquiry implied—we would hold it 
tuo dearly bought by the rude outrage 
upon the feelings of the recipients of 


* No. 63, March, 1838, Vol. XI. p. 326. 
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the royal bounty, which this enquiry 
entailed. Widows and orphans were 
forced to expose their poverty to the 
ridicule of a committee who entered 
on the enquiry in a spirit that 
seemed to regard all pensioners as 
Junderers and beggars. Mr. Rice 
read, in the House of Commons, some 
letters received from persons who 
were the subjects of the enquiry, 
which ought to be preserved to com- 
plete the history of this discreditable 
‘transaction. “Our readers will peruse 
with intense interest the two following 
letters addressed to the Chancellor of 
Exchequer ; they will themselves ex- 
plain the circumstances and the cha- 
racters of the writers ; the first is an 
extract from the letter of Lady Pop- 
ham, widow of the late Sir Home 


Popham. 


« Was I in any case to attempt such a 
tusk, my feelings would very soon inca- 
pacitate me, not only for it, but for the 
statement of simple facts which I do 
venture to make, as follows :—The pen- 
sion was granted by Mr. Pitt (unasked) 
for services performed not only in the 
navy, but also in the conduct of a con- 
fidential and difficult mission to the Em- 
peror Paul of Russia. At the time of 
making the grant, the minister’s discern- 
ment led him to foresee that the curtail- 
ment of Sir Home’s life, and thorough 
neglect of his private affairs, must be the 
inevitable result of his devotedness to 
the public service, and therefore he gave 
aremainder to his widow. How fully 
that discernment was borne out by fact 
is told in a few words, Although several 
years of brilliant successes followed the 
period of the grant, so little provision 
had Sir Home been able to make for his 
family, during those years, that on re- 
ceiving his last command, when his pri- 
vate affairs were pressed upon his notice, 
after parting with all his property in 
England, he found his fortune to consist 
of his pension and his sword, and he was 
constrained from motives of economy to 
take his family with him to Jamaica. 
Thus, having toiled beyond his strength, 
he sunk beneath the loss of a son and of 
a daughter, of whom the climate had 
bereaved him: and collecting all that an 
unskilful economy had just placed within 
his disposal, he was permitted to return 
with it to England, there to receive again 
the approbation of his king, and, leaving 
to his widow his pension and his name, to 
bless his children, and to die. His name 
is history; no thousand pens can blot or 
mar it. His pension has given to his 


children such an education and such ad- 
vantages as its limits could, all directed, 
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to make them worthy their country’s 
bounty and their father’s name; and I 
am confident that no royal person, no 
House of Commons, no minister, will 
say that pension should expire before I 
expire. No, sir, the remnant of my 
days shall still be soothed by the words 
your letter quotes— It is honourable in 
a just cause to be thought worthy of re- 
ward.’ I do not undervalue by any 
means the pecuniary advantages of a pen- 
sion; with my family and my wants that 
were impossible; have I not ere this 
borne heavier privations, and for my 
country? Ihave. But I do value high 
and above all the touching testimony to 
the merits and to the memory of Sir 
Home Popham, borne in the continu- 
ance of that pension by a grateful coun- 
try, ministered by a royal hand to his 
widow, and that because he was as true an 
officer as ever left a widow in a nation’s 
care-—I have the honour to remain, sir, 
your grateful and humble servant, 
«“E. W. Popa.” 


The next is from the daughter of 
General Carey. 

* Vienna, January 11, 1838. 

“ Sirn— Living, on account of the 
smallness of my income, in the most re- 
tired manner at the above place, I have 
nothing to offer in justification of the 
liberty I take in addressing you but the 
information I have received through the 
medium of the newspapers, that all of 
that despised and degraded class called 
pensioners are desired to send to you, sir, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, an ac- 
count of their several claims to the 
pensions they have hitherto received. 
Taking it then for granted that I am 
rightly informed, I beg your patience to 
the enforced recital. My father, the 
Hon. General Lucius Ferdinand Carey, 
commanded at the taking of the Island 
of St. Lucia from the French, in the 
year 1780, and died of his wounds on 
the day of its capture. 

“The pension which was granted to 
his daughters was not obtained through 
the favour of any minister, but was 
given by the voice of parliament, and 
the consent of our ever-respected sove- 
reign George III.; it consisted of £80 
each, and was bestowed as some small re- 
muneration for the incalculable evils 
which fell upon a family of infant daugh- 
ters by the loss of a father just as he be- 
came able to provide for them—by the 
loss of a father’s protection and all the 
comforts of a father’s house; nor did the 
wide-spreading evil end here; the ne- 
glected, almost as if (by high and rich 
connexions) unacknowledged, children, 
in process of time became patronless 
young women without friends, protector, 
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or introduction; and, to make the mea- 
sure of their affliction quite full, were 
deprived of their rank as viscount’s 
daughters by the premature death of their 
parent, and left to wander about the 
world in helpless degradation, and -some- 
thing nearly allied to want. I must not, 
however, suffer this melancholy enumera- 
tion to make me forget that which I must 
ever remember with gratitude—viz., that 
this pension, which in these dear times 
furnishes me with little more than daily 
bread, and obliges me to obtain that, to 
live in banishment, was yet the means of 
procuring me the religious and solid edu- 
cation adapted to my fortune, which has 
enabled me to bear up against all the sor- 
rows of them. I have indeed enjoyed it 
long, perhaps the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee will think too long; but that has 
been the will of God, and not my fault ; 
and it is true that, as it is my only re- 
source, I should be glad to retain it, if I 
can be allowed to do so with honour and 
without reproach, and to receive it with 
that dignified thankfulness with which 
the daughter of an usefully brave British 
officer may accept a national testimony of 
her father’s deserts; but if this cannot 
be, and his services are considered as hav- 
ing been too long remunerated, why, 
then, Sir, I can cheerfully resign that 
which I shall hope may lessen the distress 
of some younger and weaker child of 
affliction ; and being by God's blessing 
able, both in body and mind, to seek my 
own subsistence in the education of the 
children of some more fortunate family, 
as I was obliged to do in Mr. Pitt’s time, 
when the pensions were at times four, 
five, or six quarters in arrears, I may, 
perhaps, find an answer to the quarterly 
question of my mind, whether such wages 
as I should then receive for my honest 
service were not more honourable than 
the degrading reception of a pension so 
grudgingly bestowed. Leaving this 
weighty matter, under your sanction, in 
the hands and choice of the gentlemen of 
the committee, I beg leave to subscribe 
myself, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
« Lavinta Matitpa Carry Mortimer, 
Aged 67. 


There is not a man of feeling in the 
country who will read over these 
letters unmoved. But what are we to 
think of the mind of the man—the 
author of this enquiry —who could 
read these letters as proofs that the 
investigation had not hurt the feelings 
of those who deserved their pen- 
sions!! We were prepared for much 
want of feeling in a Whig; the con- 
stitution of mind which Mr. Rice must 
possess is one which, we can readily 
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understand, excludes an acute perce 
tion of the generous and the refined - 
but we could not believe it possible 
that the dullest being, endued with 
human form, should be so utterly de. 
void of sensibility as not to fee) the 
bitter, although the mild rebuke, which 
these letters contain, to the vulgar and 
unfeeling spirit which prompted such 
enquiries as those to which they re. 
plied. But Mr. Rice, the chancellor 
of the Exchequer, actually read these 
letters to the House of Commons, 
without perceiving that they proved 
anything more than that the widows 
and daughters of British officers could 
refer with pride to the services of their 
relatives!! Shame upon the age in 
which such a man has ever been hon- 
oured or advanced. 

A saving, it is true, has been effect. 
ed to the country. About £3000 a- 
year has been gained, principally by 
pensions thrown up by the holders in 
preference to submitting to the humili- 
ating investigations of the committee, 
The saving to each individual in the 
country amounts to about one twenty. 
thousandth part of his present taxation, 
There is not perhaps an individual in 
Britain who will be saved five shillings 
in the year; the great majority will 
not be saved five farthings ; is there a 
man with a generous breast who would 
not have given ten—twenty times his 
individual gain to have spared Mrs. 
Carey Mortimer the pain which wrung 
from her the letter we have printed 
above. 

The Irish measures are, however, 
the great glories of the session. The 
tithebill has been passed ; the poor 
law has been enacted, and the corpo- 
ration bill has been left unsettled. 
These, we repeat, are the great glories 
of the session; a few words must 
suffice for each. 

First, as to the tithe bill. Our 
readers know already that it is just the 
bill proposed by Sir Robert Peel in 
1835. He was met by the Whigs with 
a resolution of the House of Commons 
that no such bill could be satisfactory 
to the country. Sir Robert gave up 
his bill, and resigned office—and now 
after having thus gained office on this 
question, and after, for three long years 
the entire of Ireland has been harassed 
and agitated by the collision of a tithe 
war, the very bill which the Whigs 
rejected in 1835, they pass in 1838. 
Never, perhaps, in the history of Eng- 
land, was there such an instance of 
undisguised faction. In opposition 
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they declare that no minister should 
take on himself the responsibility of 
passing a tithe bill without the appro- 
priation clause. By this declaration 
they obtain office themselves, and then 
ass the very measure to which they 
ad before objected. 

Our readers, no doubt, remember 
the language of the far-famed appro- 
priation resolutions ; it was not that 
appropriation was a good thing ; no, 
but that no tithe bill could be satisfac- 
tory either to the house or the Irish 
people that did not contain this princi- 
ple; no pledge less definite and strin- 
ent would then have answered their 
attious end. In three years after- 
wards they fling their darling—their 
indispensable principle to the winds. 
It was, it is, impossible to pass a tithe 
bill without it ; 


“ But what's impossible may come to pass ;”’ 


and the Whigs have settled the tithe 
uestion without the appropriation 
clause. This was not all; Sir Tho- 
mas Acland, a plain straight-forward 
country gentleman, did not understand 
this contradiction. He did not know 
how they were to pass a tithe bill, and 
at the same time hold themselves 
He, therefore, 


pledged not to pass it. 
proposed that they should rescind the 


Sptopriation resolution, and thus 
leave the house at liberty. No; the 
Whigs refused ; they declared that the 
pledge should still stand on the jour- 
nals of parliament that no tithe bill, 
without the appropriation clause, could 
be satisfactory. 

This, perhaps, was all right—there 
was a sentimental chivalry in the reso- 
lution with which they adhered to the 
memory of the departed appropriation. 
It had done then good service in its 
life. It was an honorable feeling that 
prevented them from casting a slight 
on it, after its untimely death. The 
Whig ministry and <p pane had 
made a solemn league of everlasting 
friendship—they were to live and die 
together—but alas for the instability of 
human friendship—the ministry con- 
trived to outlive their friend. We 
might have expected that on the tomb 
that contained the cabinet and the prin- 
ciple, we might have inscribed “the 
were lovely in their lives, and in their 
death they were not divided ;” but 
such constancy is not to be expected, 
this at least we must admit, if the 
Whigs would not die with their dar- 
ling appropriation, they did not at least 
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forget to do honor to his memory even 
in his death. 
Who will blame their affectionate 
regard ? 
“ Oh! what are thousand living loves, 
To one that cannot quit the dead.” 


It was, it is true, a little inconsistent 
that the very ministry which thus perti- 
naciously adhered to the appropriation 
resolution, put into the mouth of the 
sovereign in her closing speech, the 
expression of her confidence that the 
tithe bill would be satisfactory !! 

The bill which Sir Robert Peel in- 
troduced in 1835, has been passed in 
1838, after three years of a harassing 
tithe-war in Ireland, and three years of 
the blessing of a Whig government in 
England. 

Our remaining comments must be 
brief. On the poor law we do not 
wish to say much ; it is not our part to 
embarrass the experiment, let it be 
fairly tried. A number of Whigs and 
Papists will at least be provided for at 
the cost of the Protestant gentry in 
Ireland. In this sense, at least, the 
bill will feed the hungry, and clothe 
the naked. Many a hungry Whigling 
will gorge himself in “ the viands mer- 
cifully supplied by this poor law bill 
for his support ; and the bread will not 
be like that intended for the poor, a 
coarser description of food. If the 
workhouse branch of the charity have 
not many applicants, no fear of wanting 
applications from the beggars of the 
other class—the Commissioners, As- 
sistant Commissioners, Inspectors, Se- 
cretaries, and travelling Inspectors— 
these are the real poor for whom the 
bill provides ; the voice has gone forth 
through all the brood of hungry 
Whigs and priests’ nephews ; the vul- 
tures scent the prey from afar, the 
flapping of their wings is heard as they 
come ready to pounce upon the pro- 
ar ag of the landed interest of Ire- 

and, 

The circumstances connected with 
the passing of this poor law bill ought 
not, however, to be passed over with 
so brief a notice. It has been passed 
in defiance of the unanimous opinions of 
the peopte of Ireland—all ranks and clas- 
ses agreed in repudiating it—it has been 
forced upon us by Englishmen. The 
convenience of party struggles made it 
expedient for both parties to agree in 
passing it—and in Irish measures, we 
believe this is all that is ever thought. 
Ireland has been the field upon which 
contending parties have ever fought 
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their battles, and like all the countries 
which are the seat of war, we do not 
find our position an enviable one. Our 
church is to be destroyed, because 
Whigs find an attack upon it a con- 
venient stepping stone to office. A 
bad poor law must be forced upon us, 
because Conservatives want its rating 
as aconvenient instrument of settling 
the corporation question. This is the 
way in which all Irish questions are 
dealt with, not with reference to the 
interests of Ireland, but to the conve- 
nience of English parties, and this will 
be the case until the Irish Protestants 
take up a position for themselves. 


We have said that the poor law 
bill was passed because the Conser- 
vatives wanted its rating as a con- 
venient instrument for settling the 
corporation question. This is per- 
fectly well understood. The curious 
part of the transaction is, however, that 
after inflicting on us the poor law they 
did not settle the corporations. We 
have, we confess, little patience to 
comment on the debates connected 
with this question. It was, in the 
end, reduced to a miserable squabble 
about shillings and pence. All parties 
had agreed to confiscate charters—all 
parties had agreed to hand over to 
“the popular party” the corporations 
formed for the support of the English 
and Protestant interest in Ireland.— 
Providence, however, interposed in 
our behalf, and when no human means 
appeared available to avert the threat- 
ened blow, we have unexpectedlygained 
at least a respite of another year. 


Our review of the session has been 
brief. It has not been encouraging. 
We see nothing in what has occurred 
to justify the language of those who 
exult in the triumph of Conservative 
principles. It is true that something 
like Conservative policy has been af- 
fected by the ministry—or rather the 
Conservative opposition has managed 
the parliamentary business of the 
country. But, meanwhile, Ireland 
has been handed over to Mr. O’Con- 
nell and the priests ; and let politicians 
say what they will, the day of our 
deliverance is not approaching—it will 
not come until we work for it ourselves. 
Matters cannot go on another year as 
they have done the last. Every day 
is deepening the peril of Protestantism 
in Ireland, and the imperial triumphs 
of Conservatism are but adding to that 
danger by disguising it. 

It may, perhaps, be sometimes allow- 
able for a political writer to reler to 
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his own predictions when time has 
shewn that they were not false, Just 
one year ago we sketched out events 
as they have occurred. Our warning 
was unheeded at the time. Perhaps 
it may now serve to make men reflect 
on the past. What we wrote last year 
we may perhaps venture to repeat ; 
and let men judge whether our antici. 
pations were then correct. We wrote 
just after the general election of |ast 
August :— 


«“ The question now occurs to the mind 
of every one in the empire, wHat wit 
MINISTERS DO? It is a question to which 
we confess it is not easy to suggest a 
satisfactory reply. The answer that would 
suggest itself to every honorable mind is, 
they will resign office. We fear, however, 
this supposition is too favorable to the 
character of Whiggery. The wretched 
creatures who have been for two years 
back prostituting the patronage that they 
might pocket the pay of ministers of the 
crown have manifested too inglorious a 
tenacity of office for us now to suppose 
that any consideration of honor or honesty 
will induce them to abandon it. We are 
rather inclined to believe that they will 
attempt to carry on the government of 
the country—if it be correct to apply the 
expression to a wretched official existence 
without any of the functions of vitality. 
But we do think that they will cling to 
place, and endeavor to accommodate their 
policy to the altered circumstances of the 
times, so as still toreceive the salaries which 
they love. 

«“ We know that our calculation in this 
respect is different from that of most of 
those upon whose judgment in most mat- 
ters we would fee) inclined to rely. The 
opinion that the Whigs will retire from 
office is one in which many very intelligent 
observers of passing events concur. We 
are not, however, inclined to give them 
credit for so much of common honesty as 
such a step involves. ° ® 

. ad ° . * 

« If ministers meet the parliament, how 
are they to proceed? they will not be 
able to carry any one of the measures 
which, last session, they declared vital 
ones. On the church-rate question they 
will have a large majority against them. 
The appropriation clause—their charter 
of office—will be indignantly rejected by 
a majority of the new house. he Irish 
corporation question they will carry by a 
small majority, and this only on condition 
of their securing the Irish church ; the 
very course to which the Conservative 
leaders, last session, whether right or 
wrong, assented. Whatever party are 
in office the policy pursued must be Con- 
ervative, The ministers may retain 
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office by abandoning every profession on 
which they gained it—they may keep 
the name, and patronage, and pay of her 
Majesty's ministers by carrying into full 
effect the policy of her Majesty’s opposi- 
vo This is, we confess, the policy which 
we think it most probable that they will 
pursue ; they will avoid defeat by bringing 
forward no measure upon which the Con- 
servatives will oppose them; they will 
abstain from aggression, and calculate 
upon the timorousness of the Conserva- 
tives for security from assault. . 

‘ ce - 7 cm 

« In the meantime, however, an impor- 
tant question will arise as to Ireland— 
while they affect a Conservative policy 
as regards the empire at large—will they 
continue to delegate to Mr. O’Connell 
the government of thiscountry? If they 
do, the Protestants of Ireland will gain 
but little by the change; Ireland will 
still be in the hands of the popish party ; 
the patronage of the crown will still be 
employed to reward the emissaries of 
sedition, Protestants will still be op- 
pressed and insulted: and at the very 
moment that the attack upon Protestant- 
ism appears to be discontinued, the dead- 
liest blow will be struck at its existence. 
The battery of legislative measures—the 
formidable apparatus of the assault may 
be removed from before the muniments of 
Protestantism ; but the mine will be 
secretly and silently springing beneath 
the citadel. 

«We feel it necessary, distinctly and 
emphatically, to put the Protestants of 
Ireland on their guard against this dange- 
rous and insidious policy, which we have 
little doubt will be that pursued towards 
them by ministers. By a concession to 
the more Conservative spirit of the age, 
they will purchase the right of continuing 
to oppress and insult us. They will 
make a truce for a moment with the 
spirit that is too strong for them. They 
will abstain from legislative attacks upon 
Protestantism only that they may wield 
with the more effect the power of the 
executive for its subversion. 

“ This is the policy which Mr. O’Con- 
nell will recommend to the ministers; it 
is the policy which that master-spirit has 
been endeavoring to impress upon the 
cabinet which is composed of his tools. 
He has invariably taught them as far as 
possible to avoid collision with the Pro- 
testant spirit of the British people, and to 
content themselves with the power of 
crushing and weakening Protestantism 
through the corrupt and tyrannical in- 
fluences‘of the government in Ireland. 
His advice to ministers last year was, 
to accept the tithe bill without the appro- 
priation clause. He sees clearly that the 
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work of destroying Protestantism can be 
done more surely through the castle than 
the senate; and while he has a slave of 
his own on the viceregal throne, he will 
press no legislative measure to risk the 
tenure of his power. Hence we have 
seen him ready to give up.the appropria- 
tion clause; he is ready to-morrow to 
give up the corporations, provided that 
the demanding of them would risk, in 
the slightest degree, the stability of his 
administration. All this is perfectly 
consistent with his ultimate ends—his 
object is to lower Protestantism, no 
matter by what means—the great engine 
which he works for that purpose is the 
executive influence of government. He 
would be either very foolish or very honest 
did he risk the possession of this power 
for the assertion of any principle what- 
ever. We do not suspect him of being 
either; and so long as his black mail is 
paid to him in the disposal of the patro- 
nage and the government of Ireland, he 
will not press his vassal for any legislative 
services, the exaction of which might 
prove inconvenient. 

«“ This, we repeat, is the policy which 
we expect ministers to pursue by a tacit, 
if not an expressed, compromise with the 
Conservatives in parliament; they will 
take care to bring forward no measure 
which will expose them to defeat; the 
consequence of this compromise will be, 
that the government of this country will 
still be left in the hands of Mr. O’Con- 
nell. This policy will throw the Con- 
servative party on a line of conduct for 
which we fear they are not well adapted ; 
they have hitherto acted almost exclu- 
sively on the defensive, they must now 
learn to change their tactics, and no 
longer content themselves with arrest- 
ing the progress of evil measures in the 
senate. . ’ . ” 

* ” e . « 

“We have thought it right to raise 
the voice of warning to the Protestants 
of Ireland—we have cautioned them that 
they must be prepared for a policy both 
dangerous and insidious. The last elec- 
tion has arrested the progress of revolu- 
tion in the senate; but the Protestants 
of Ireland must be prepared for the 
attempt at compromise which we believe 
in our souls Mr. O'Connell will make; 
the attempt by abandoning encroachments 
in parliament to secure to himself a little 
longer the power of wielding the executive 
of Ireland to oppress and injure us.” 


Our readers will, perhaps, excuse 
the length of this extract. Have our 
predictions been verified? Men talked 
then as they do now of the speedy 
retirement of the ministry from office. 
We did not believe it then—we do 
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not believe it now. Let the Protes- 
tants of Ireland indulge in no such 
delusive hopes: they must now rely 
upon themselves, and on themselves 
alone. Until they learn this stern 
lesson of duty, we repeat that the 
government of Ireland will remain in 
the hands of Mr. O’Connell and the 
priests. 

If we could believe that even now 
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Protestants would know their danger 
and feel their responsibilities—if they 
would now exert themselves, and be 
persuaded of the truth, that if they 
do not defend their own interests no 
one else will do it for them—then, 
indeed, we would be satisfied that 
the tyranny that overshadows us is 
drawing to its close. 


SONGS OF THE TRUE BLUE, 


NO. 


Il.—THE ORANGE AND BLUE. 


Air—“ Haste to the Wedding."”” 


Though darkness be o’er us, though tempest before us, 
Still fearlessly onward we'll hold our way, 
For the spirit of light and of loyalty ’s o’er us, 
And darkness to him is the splendour of day. 
Princess of earth may be false or true, 
But he will never be faithless to you, 
Then God bless the Orange and Blue. 
Still in Liberty’s garden the lily shall wave. 


They say they have scattered, dismayed and disarmed us ; 
They dream they have won back the trophies of Boyne ; 
But the breath of detraction, thank God, never harmed us, 
And millions are thronging, our standard to join. 
We fear not what hirelings, as traitors, can do; 


We know them, we scorn them, we'll conquer them too. 
Then God bless the Orange and Blue, 
Suill in Liberty's garden the lily shall wave. 


And if by the will of the God that’s above us, 
The darkness of Popery triumph once more, 
He grants it the power but to try, and to prove us, 
He'll bless the true cause, as he blessed it before. 
We'll renew those bright days, when our banner so true, 
O’er valour and loyalty cheerily flew, 
Crying, God bless the Orange and Blue, 
Sull in Liberty's garden the lily shall wave. 
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Tne letters of great men are always 
valuable, for with some few exceptions 
(as in the case of Pope) the mind of 
the writer is exhibited, as it were, in 
undress, and appears before us in the 
easy attitude of familiar conversation ; 
and thus, more of the real motive, 
feeling, and character of the individual 
is ascertained, than could be conveyed 
by the most pete analysis, or 
antithetic summary of his qualities, or 
by folios of formal biography. This is 
peculiarly true of the letters of such 
men as are mixing in the strife and 
turmoil of the political world, who have 
neither time nor inclination to write 
letters for effect, and who rest their 
fame on greater things than the balance 
of a sentence, or the turn of a compli- 
ment—the letters of such men are 
faithful and valuable portraits. It is 
right to state, that in laying these 
documents before the public, we con- 
fidently pledge our literary character 
for their genuineness ; and it is also 
due to ourselves to state, that we have 
studiously abstained from a custom but 
too prevalent, that of conveying such 
reliques as the letters of Swift and the 
like, before the public, in company with 
some imaginary and common-place in- 
troduction, it may be, describing the 
possessor of these literary treasures as 
confined to his bed by a severe fit of 
the gout, and at length being driven, 
through sheer ennui, to rummage the 
contents of some dirty fusty box of 
musty papers, and forth come the 
letters—as if their collector believed 
that the public would nauseate their 
literary curiosities, unless, like drugs, 
they be administered (to use the apo- 
thecary’s phrase) “quovis vehiculo”— 
forgetting, too, that in such cases it is 
not always easy to detect where the 
fiction ends and the reality begins. We 
believe that the instruction to be de- 
rived respecting the characters of their 
writers, form the genuine letters of the 
illustrious dead, who have thought 
wisely, and acted nobly, and whose 
names history has taken into her 
sanctuary and rendered imperishable, 
is of too solemn and too deep an in- 
terest to be innocently sported with or 
weakened. We, therefore, in a spirit 
of seriousness, and with reverent hands, 


lay the following letters of Swift be- 
fore the reader :— 


o the Rev. Mr. Chamberlayn, Gragne- 
Gorman. 


“ Sir,—One of the Grattans told me 
to-day, that you were so kind to object 
against some passages in the monu- 
ment intended over D. Schomberg. The 
first was ut haredes Ducis. 1 varied that 
expression often, but made it equi- 
vocal whether the heirs or the chapter 
desired such a monument might be 
made. I have changed the word erigi 
for erigendum, as Mr. Grattan said you 
desired. Hunce ipsi lapidem, that is to 
avoid the being equivocal—ipsi mean- 
ing the chapter. Quantilla in cellulé, 
these diminutives I was wrong ad- 
vised in, because it was rightly observed 
by another friend, that the cell was 
good enough—it was in Lord Cork’s 
tomb—but the fault was that the ashes 
lay unhonoured and forgotten, and 
therefore I have changed that passage 
in the copy to tother side. 

“I forgot to mention that some of 
the chapters, going with me into the 
church to-day, disliked the place in- 
tended for the monument, which was a 
space of white wall between the bottom 
of the east window and the top of the 
altar-piece, and, therefore, another 
place was resolved on, which is over 
the arched door which carries you 
the shortest way from the chapter- 
house to the altar, and is three yards 
distant westward from Lord Cork’s 
tomb, therefore, instead of Hic infra 
situm est, 1 begin, Sub altari situm est. 

“This trouble given you is a just 

unishment for your skill in criticism, 

t is dangerous writing on marble. 
where one cannot make errata, or mend 
in a second edition. I shewed to many 
persons what I first writ, and was 
printed ; but except one friend, no 
other would find any fault. I am 
therefore much obliged to you, and 
desire by your skill to save me from 
the reproach of blunders. I send you 
the first copy as it was printed, and the 
second as i altered some parts, and 
the third at the back of this, where I 
altered more. I intreat your judgment 
and correction, for I shall have all the 
scandal upon any slip. If you please 
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to send me your opinion to-morrow, 
I shall be much obliged to you.—I am 
with true esteem, sir, your most obe- 
dient, humble servant, 
“ JONATH. 
“ Deanery-house, May 20, 1731.” 

We do not intend criticising the 
latinity of Swift’s epitaph upon Schom- 
berg, nor yet are we prepared to trace 
to their several authors the suggestions 
respecting it, which were severally 
adopted ; but the foregoing letter is 
valuable, as it serves to shew that Swift 
could be cuurteous and deferential, 
where courtesy and deference were 
due, and it is also pleasing, as it dis- 
plays the frankness with which he 
could not only tolerate, but submit to 
criticism. The following letter to 
Sheridan shews more of the man, being 
written upon general subjects, and 
with all the freedom of perfect inti- 
macy. 

March 2d, 1735. 

“Sometime before your letter of 
Feb. 23d, my deafness came on me, and 
my head was out of order, although 
not in the violence that you have 
known it. I am now somewhat better. 
I rode out yesterday in a most violent 
cold day, which flattered me till I got 
on horseback, which I had not been for 
a month ; and yet to-day [ could hear 
Mrs. Ridgeway’s voice, which is none 
of the loudest. I still live in the old 
way—ntne days every week I dine at 
home, but in revenge I forbid the 
Sunday spungers, whom in the lump I 
never loved to see, and cared less to 
hear, when I could not hear at all. 
And so you pretend to reproach me 
for unadviseableness. T'eneare Da- 
masippe tuiste. How could I stay 
longer in your town, where there is 
neither house, nor country, nor town, 
nor garden to walk in. I had a present 
lately from Cavan with a letter; I sup- 
pose in a female hand, well writ, and 
a present along with it of two leverets, 
but no name. I guess it came from 
my dear Mrs. Donaldson ;* but fearing 
it came from another, who might have 
steeped the leverets in rats-bane, | 
made Mrs. Ridgeway eat with me, that 
we might both be poisoned together ; 
but coming off safe, I am sorry that I 
injured Diabolessam. I fully allow 
one part of what you challenge, I mean 
your fame of following the worst advice, 
but the other of giving the best, is not 
yet come to my knowledge. I have 


* Mrs. Donaldson kept an inn in Cavan. 


not yet spoke so to Mr. J. Roch. 
fort as I intend to do; but I was too 
ill to see any company atall. In some 
days I will let you know the result of 
his generosity. I doubt the Rochforts 
both male and female, have no very 
strong sense of feeling upon the score 
of avarice, but I could wish you would 
give catezorical answers to every single 
objection of theirs, which I repeated 
as far as my remembrance went, in one 
of my letters, particularly of Lady 
B-——’s, that when the boy had sold 
his horse, you bought him a pair of 
boots. What a mischief had you to 
buy him a horse, directly against Lady 
B ’s advice, who strictly desired 
you to hinder the townsman from trust- 
ing him. Another thing, how came 
you to write a letter to Lady Betty, 
and commended the boy above the 
skyes for every virtue, as well as ex. 
cellent parts ? and that which you writ 
when I was with you, only barely say. 
ing that he was something mended, 
and had alittle capacity. This I men- 
tioned before, but you answered no- 
thing. As to your lease money, which 
I am to receive in July 20, next, I 
am satisfied with it; but pray know 
that I was tenant, and have a title to 
the rent, which, however, I give up, if 
my money be duly paid; perhaps you 
are ignorant that I never was without 
a good sum of ready money about me, 
till you stripped me so bare that I am 
forced to borrow upon interest, for | 
have not a tenant from whom I have 
not got all my rent that 1 can reason- 
ably demand. J have not seen Dr. 
Helsham, above once since I got your 
letter, and then it was not in my 
memory to ask him about your pur- 
chaser Jones. 

We have lost that poor young man 
Mr. Harrison, to my infinite sorrow 
and disappointment, and to the very 
near breaking of his mother's heart. 
It proved a spotted fever, which is near 
as ruinous as a plague. The doctor 
found no bad symptoms; then out 
came the spots ; then says the doctor, 
he does not Jose ground, and so on till 
he got ground, which was a grave. I 
proposed much satisfaction in seeing 
the young man often, and leading him 
in his own virtuous way. Upon his 
death I ordered the account of it, with 
his impartial character, to be rinted 
in Faulkiner’s newspaper. have 
since seen the mother and Miss Molly 
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once—the latter succeeds to his estate, 
which will soften her sorrow much. I 
have not yet seen Mr. Bond, nor do I 
know anything of him. Did I tell you 
that 1 much esteem your younger son, 
but thought him a little too much on 
the gui vive, which I would have you 
reform in him. I know no other fault 
in him. He is an English boy, and 
learned it there. Pray let me know 
who sent me the leverets, and my 
service to Mrs. Donaldson, Mrs. 
Adreen, Mrs. Everybody, I forget their 
names, but do you tell them by name, 
and to the barrack gentlemen. I am 
ever your, &c. 

I had forgot your second, that letter* 
wherein you speak of young Harrison’s 
death. (ode you should write to 
me about concordat for old Mr. Price. 
A dog in your street hath as much 
power as I to do any thing for - 
friend; but that is the weakness of all 
recommenders ; and the Duke and I 
talked much of the indiscretion of that 
kind of people this very morning.” 

These letters are characteristic of the 
man, but particularly the last, which 
contains striking evidences of the pro- 
minent peculiarities of his mind—it 
breathes throughout the dictatorial 
spirit which his friendships generally 
assumed ; but where he speaks of 
young Harrisson, his more amiable 
qualities are strongly displayed, and, 
mingling with his mind’s habitual tone 
of satire, there appears the deep and 
affectionate regret of a heart capable 
of warm friendship, and of keen sym- 
pathy. It is curious and worthy of 
remark, that there scarcely exists a page 
of Swift’s writing in any form, which 
does not evince, more or less, by some 
slight, it may be, but always bitter 
touch of satire, the apaiier and 
always morbid habit of his mind. 

There isa peculiarity in the character 
of Swift’s satire which is worthy of ob- 
servation ; he did not censure only the 
follies and the vices which education 
may have engendered, or custom super- 
induced—his was a mournful and a 
humiliating task—it was to expose, to 
decry, to ridicule human nature itself. 
Others had laughed at the pompous 
trappings or the motley vest ; but he 
with searching eye, and unsparing hand, 
anatomized the nerves and sinews 
which lay beneath ; detected and ex- 





a whatever was base or feeble in 
1umanity, and laughed at, as matter of 
scorn, the evidences of weakness and 
of corruption, which should be to man- 
kind a subject of wonderment and sor- 
row. No doubt his predilection for 
that species of satire which is peculi- 
arly his, must have been of gradual 
growth ; attracted to it by the same 
curiosity which leads us to explore the 
secrets of the charnel-house, and wins 
us on from one spectacle of corruption 
to another, until our mind becomes 
filled with images of death and of decay, 
and we can behold nothing goodly in 
the comeliness of flesh and blood ; he 
toiled in the noisome and unnatural 
vocation to which he had devoted him- 
self, until he could see nothing but 
what was despicable or revolting in 
human nature ; and thus was created 
in his mind that bleak want, which is 
discernible throughout its melancholy 
history, and which, of necessity, begot 
those feelings of bitter isolation, those 
mysterious repinings, which are the 
allotted penichanent of him who has 
looked too far into the secret things of 
nature, and this in a measure unfitted 
himself for the state in which he lives. 
For there is a feeling which should be 
regarded, because God has given it 
largely to us, which should be valued 
because it is necessary to our living 
here, as God would have us live, which 
should be cherished, because resistance 
or even neglect may for ever kill it, 
and that is a certain feeling of respect 
for human nature—the power of seeing 
it, not as an unvaried mass of what is 
sordid, despicable, and base, but as it 
is, the strange combination of opposites, 
the melancholy and mysterious union 
of strength and weakness, beauty and 
deformity, glory and shame—the wish 
among all the jarring elements of our 
constellation to see, to acknowledge, 
and to honour the fragments of a grander 
and angelic nature ; but in the mind 
of Swift that feeling was withered and 
gone, almost before the mind itself had 
attained to maturity. 

It is a melancholy spectacle to be- 
hold the alternate yearnings and re- 
coilings of a mind thus self-divested of 
sympathy, the incompleteness of all its 
friendships, the conflicting struggles of 
the double nature, the ever-wakeful 
repinings, the ever-recurring bitterness, 





* The letter here referred to in the 13th vol. of Sheridan’s Edition of Swift's 


works, p. 258. 


+ The Duke of Dorset, at that time Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
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the taint which mars the sweetness of 
every thing, “ putidum latet ulcus in ore.” 
But althongh Swift had made human 
nature his study, with no other view 
than that of seeing and making others 
see whatever was imperfect and mean 
within it, he was not a misanthrope; 
he was capable of warm and tender 
attachments, and of affections and emo- 
tions, which would have appeared too 
soft and too delicate for a mind like 
his. The anecdotes related, I think 
in Sheridan’s, certainly in Scott’s life 
of Swift, strongly illustrate this. When 
Sheridan was breaking up his establish- 
ment and leaving Dublin, Swift paid 
him a last visit, and having sat for a 
long time sullenly silent in the midst 
of the friends who were just about to 
depart, he suddenly arose and rushed 
into an inner room, where they found 
him in floods of tears—he wept long and 
bitterly. There is something touching, 
almost beautiful in this spectacle. The 
stoic, the satiric, the sarcastic Swift 
forgetting his stoicism, his coldness, and 
his pride, and weeping with the unre- 
served abandonment and bitterness of 
a child—for neither the habitual labours 
of satire and of sarcastic thought, nor 
all the efforts of contemptuous philo- 
sophy, have ever yet availed to annihi- 
late the beautiful and generous weak- 
nesses of ournature, or even successfully 
to smother their expressions—nor has 
man achieved over himself even this 

or victory: and though the last page 
iu the history of Swift affords, in the 
utter, abject, irrecoverable prostration 
of a grand and noble intellect, a me- 
morable warning to those who would 


SONNET BY FILICAJI ON THE EARTHQUAKES IN SICILY, 


*Cities ! was this your place—can ye produce 
Within your bonndaries one single stone 


envy the lot of genius, or take pride ; 
the devices and wisdom of a . 
the same instruction if not as forej ly 
at least as unequivocally is conveyed 
in the life of almost every recorded 
— ; for it is most true that we 
ave never fully known the history of 
a great intellect, without being there. 
from taught the solemn and abasi 
lesson ; that the mind, which is the 
glory, is also the punishment of its 
possessor. For either there are the 
vague aspirations, the hunger and 
thirst after things which the world 
never will have to give—the unuttered, 
unutterable sufferings, the unsatisfied 
cravings, the unappeasable repinings, 
which are unresting weariness and 
bitterness. Or there are the fearfyl 
misgivings, the dreadful doubts, the 
uncertainty of its own permanence and 
security which torments the mind, dog- 
ging it like a spectre through the solk 
tude, and meeting it at every turn; 
the awful feeling which animated the 
paves of Johnson and darkened the 
ife of Swift. And was the horrors of 
insanity or of idiotcy, of mental ruin, 
betrayed by these great men but a 
weakness ? The Christian will say 
yes; but never yet was there found 
faith so strong, as without a shudder, 
helplessly to surrender the mind into 
the hands of the living God, and yet 
of what consequence is it, whether the 
mind and body die together, or whether 
the latter, the poor physical structure, 
shall like Swift’s, for a short time sur- 
vive the period of mental death, to 
mope and drivel in idiocy a lesson of 
humility and fear to the gazing world. 









Whereon t’inscribe, “’twas here they were o’erthrown, 
Here lay Catania and this is Syracuse” —— 
These solitary sands I oft peruse 

Seek you in yourselves, but find alone 

Silence, and such deep sadness thereupon 
That while I gaze, my eyes with tears suffuse— 











O! formidable, O! tremendous deed 
Of the avenger! yet, I see and feel ; 


But do I fear and tremble—do I heed ? 


Rise up and the strange miracle reveal 





Ye devastated cities—lift the head 
Lone skeletons, nor heaven's dread wrath conceal ! 


* The original begins thus— 


O. B. C. 
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« Qui pur foste, O, citade ne in voi pur resta 
Testimon di voi stepe un sapo solo 


In cui si scriva,” &c. 
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SFephtha’s Vow. 


JEPHTHA'S VOW.—A POEM. 


BY JOHN FFRASER, 


« And he was the son of an harlot.—Judges, xi. 1. 
« None devoted, which shall be devoted of men, shall be redeemed; but shall 


surely be put to death.” —Leviticus, xxvii. 


Vengeance hath wak’d the almighty 
power, 

And Israel sees the tempest lower, 

That ne’er will pass, till showers of blood 

Lay deep her happy fields in flood : 

‘Yet one proud son her wailing hears, 

A stern rejoicer in her tears. 


Il. 


Jephtha was born beneath a name, 

That stamp’d him, from the womb, with 
shame ; 

Stole from his cheek, and eye, and tongue, 

The wild, glad nature of the young ; 

But planted in his harrow’d breast, 

The quicker knowledge of th’ oppress’d. 

For morn’s light, sunny gambols brought, 

Grey, sombre, evening hues of thought ; 

And as his earliest mind arose, 

He found those favored brethren-foes ; 

Who, to a rite, their birth could trace, 

More pure than passion’s chance embrace ; 

For, ev’n in childhood, such he knew, 

He owed his scorn’d existence to ; 

So soon a truth bedew’d by tears, 

Flings its dark leaf o’er infant years. 


Bitter at brim—he found the draught 

Of life more bitter as he quaff’d ; 

As tho’ there gush’d no spring from 
earth, 

To cleanse the blackness of his birth ; 

As tho’ there beam'd from heav’n no 
light, 

To make his clouded being bright ; 

Around he saw each youthful claim 

Of mind, or manhood, paid with fame ; 

But frown or falsehood marr’d his toil, 

And gave him sorrow for his spoil ; 

Or tyranny so warp’d each tongue, 

That, ev’n in praising, still it stung : 

Stricken amidst his brotherhood, 

Dark, aimless, and distinct he stood, 

Like blasted tree, whose fellow trees 

Wav’'d their green branches in the breeze, 

Unvarying its sapless form, 

To smile of sun, or how] of storm : 

The guerdon ever from his grasp, 

Escap’d into a rival’s clasp ; 

None taught him thro’ the world to steer, 

Mid foes that wreck, and friends that 
veer— 

No beacon.o’er life’s ocean blaz’d ; 

No landmark to his hope was rais‘d : 
Vou. XIII. 
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From dreams, by trouble spun to years, 
He woke—his eyelid stiff with tears— 
His friendship spurn’d—his worth un- 
known— 
He went forth—he returned—alone, 
And sadly all retrace their track, 
To where they hope no welcome back ; 
But sadlier still—the hearth of home 
Was dark to him as dungeon gloom ; 
Its only sound seem’d clank of chain, 
And scorn, sole pity for his pain. 


Yet Jephtha never fled, but sought 
The sick and shadowy things of thought ; 
Tho’ first upon his memory’s flow, 
Return’d the latest ebb’d of woe. 
Oh! there is pain so doom’d to last, 
The present ne’er escapes the past : 
And sway’d by its intense controul, 
He plunged in solitude of soul— 
That wild where all may rove, but none, 
Save wounded spirits, feel alone— 
There brooded he o’er blighted name, 
Till sympathy grew twin to shame; 
And secret pride and pleasure rose 
From friendlessness begirt by foes ; 
Till from his tangled thoughts, like young 
Of forest birds, long nestled, sprung 
Wild schemes, that soar’d a boundless 
scope, 
Mid vague extravagance of hope; 
High aspirations after fame, 
As vengeance for his blacken’d name ; 
And deep resolves that, calm or strife, 
His ne’er would be an insect life, 
Spent mid the scanty joy or grief, 
Which falls, as on one forest leat, 
Upon the little, shelter’'d home 
Of men, who rather rest than roam ; 
That humbled tyranny should feel 
How trampled worth can bite the heel ; 
With some strange hope his native land, 
Yet rais’d, or rescued by his hand, 
Would hold a record in his name, 
To rouse her pride, and spread her fame ; 
And as the distant star, whose light 
First faintly glimmers on the sight, 
Beams out with brighter, steadier rays, 
Upon the long, unshrinking gaze ; 
So daily his dim purpose grew, 
Distinct and glowing to his view ; 
Oh! hearts, to which high hope has 
spoken, 

Are seldom bent, and never broken. 
’T were vain to question whence he drew 
An aim the abject never knew : 

U 
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Who sees the dew fall? tho’ it bring 

Its vigour to the mountain spring. 

Deep speaks a voice in solitude, 

As in a vision,—and he heard 
Its tones by the reposing flood, 
When, if the restless willow stirred, 

’T was by its own repining ; 

He heard it when was robed the night 

In virginal, or bridal, white ; 

And when her widow weeds all briglit 
With starry gems were shining ; 

He heard it in the lake’s green sedge, 

And on the path, with emerald edge, 
Thro’ thadowy vistas twining ; 

Heard it among the vernal buds, 

And when loud winds harangued the 
woods ; 

And when the lightning cleft the sky, 

Startling to heav’n earth’s guilty eye, 

While thunder spoke her sentence—Die. 

Oh! there is nought in day, in night, 

In valley’s depth, in mountain's height, 

In time or season, change or chance, 

But mingles with life’s fresh romance, 

To soothe, refine, exalt, expand 

The soul to gentle———or to grand. 


And when reproach, contempt, controul, 

Wake the veil'd energy of soul ; 

As wintry snow and storm inspire 

A fiercer brightness into fire ; 

Or as the oft-repeated blow 

Heats iron to a fiery glow; 

Then broodings quicken into flame, 

The lit soul burns away its shame ; 

In one exploding burst appears 

To start into the strength of years ; 

Flings insult back, like fetters riv'n, 

Loudly appeals from earth to heav’n, 

And claims each right that heav'n’s 
design 

Hath vested in its birth divine. 


Howe’er, he grew with heart and hand, 

For wildest war, and weightiest brand— 

With eye, whose fleetest glance could warn 

Of beaming love, or blasting scorn— 

And lip, whose quiv’ring ne’er express’d 

The coward’s palsy in his breast ; 

Till wrought to callousness he nurs’d 

An hot impatience for the worst ; 

And proof to all that erst could burn, 

He sear’d the scorners’ hearts in turn ; 

Spreading before their punish’d view, 

The shafts they drove, the tears they 
drew— 

Then hurling off each early thrall, 

That bound him in his father’s hall, 

Resolv'd to live supreme—alone— 

An eagle on his mountain throne, 

Where he could ne’er rejoice o’er aught 

Of pow’r,—except the prey he brought ; 

He rose, and journey'd forth at once, 

Reckless of guide, or choice, or chance— 

Since any rock that offer’d rest, 

Would warm, except a kindred breast. 

He parted without parting word— 

For friendly hand he grasp’d his sword ; 
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And while he gave indignant scope 
To wrathful prophecies of hope, 

He breath’d reliev'd, as by a sure, 

But last, and dread, and desp’rate cure, 


*T were here a bootless task to trace 

His rough path to his resting-place ; 

Tho’ his glaz’d cheek perforce was wet, 

With strange and undeserv'd regret ; 

Proud that the past was backward hurl’d 

He launch’d into the open world, 

Where glory singeth for the brave— 

Like mermaid in far ocean wave— 

That sweetest song, which those who 
shun 

The blast and billow never won. 

And thro’ that world of storm and foam, 

Wave-wash'd and worn, he reached an 
home— 

As aught on ocean loosely cast, 

Is flung upon some shore at last— 

Then his triumphant spirit caught 

Dark joy, from one revengeful thought; 

His name, whom kindred cast away, 

Had ris'’n from many a deadly fray, 

Whose fury hostile hands express’d 

In deep sword-record on his breast; 

Until no rival name was found, 

So glorious on his native ground: 

That was the hope still warmly cherish’d, 

While nobler, youthful feelings perish’d. 

Oh! liv’d there none unjust, or proud, 

Who trod us with the trampled crowd, 

To feel their thick blood curdle with 
shame, 

Before the splendour of our name; 

Who, for the poor returns of story, 

Would wait, and watch, and toil for 
glory ? 


Haply it seems, no tender art 

Had made an home in Jephtha’s heart ; 

Not many birds would softly sing, 

If gifted with the eagle’s wing ; 

Not many rocks with mossy turf 

Are mantled in the boiling surf ; 

Not many mountain peaks can shew 

Their heads in heav’n, unclad with snow: 

The soul that after glory yearns, 

The song-bird’s lesson scantly learns ; 

The heart that passion rudely sweeps, 

A kindly surface seldom keeps ; 

The lofty mind, with scorn like snow, 

O'erlooks the world of mind below: 

But Jeplitha bent to ev'ry tie, 

That links high natures with the sky ; 

Worshipp’d each mild, domestic pow’r, 

That sweeteneth life’s serener hour ; 

And lavish’d glory, pow’r, and gain, 
On all beneath his shadow driv'n ; 

As mountains teem down to the plain, 
The waters they receive from heav’n. 


mil. 

Years roll’d away—the trumpet blast 

O’er Ammon’s meads and mountains 
pass’d ; 
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Gather’d his tribes in dark array, 

To sweep all Israel’s race away ; 
And Israel, from her utmost bound, 
Marshall’d the lowly and renown’d ; 
But in her camp she could not boast 
One mighty man to head the host— 
So widely was the terror spread, 
The name of martial Ammon bred. 
Then came the elders’ rev’rend band 
To Jephtha in the stranger’s land, 
And said, “ Be captain till the sword, 
The viol of God’s wrath is pour’d, 
On Ammon’s heav’n-defying horde ; 
And thou shalt sit, from his defeat, 
A judge in Gilead’s judgment seat.” 


The old, but deathless, mem’ry woke, 
Renew’d and warm, as Jephtha spoke— 
« Of yore, did not my country shew 

The hate she harbours for her foe ? 

Was not my father’s threshold free 

To ev'ry stranger, save to me? 

Ye drove me o’er the cruel bourne, 

That marr’d all prospect of return ; 
Why greet me, then, in this distress 
With tardy and compell’d redress ? 

But,” cried he, and his tone was ting’d 
With the deep pride of wrongs reveng'd, 
« If Gilead, from my conqu’ring day, 

My judgments thro’ her bounds obey, 

I will return and wield the rod— 

The armies of the living God.” 


And “ Heaven,” they said, ‘’twixt us 
and thee, 
To all these words a witness be.” 


IV. 


The ev’ning shades are closing deep, 

To curtain nature’s dewy sleep ; 

There speeds a horseman o’er the plain, 
With tighten’d girth and slacken’d rein ; 
His rowels have with crimson dy’d 

His panting courser’s raven side : 

Yet hath his hurry made no lack 

Of arm’d warriors at his back : 

And glorious springs in Israel's camp, 
An echo to their rolling tramp : 

A long, loud shout, «’Tis he, ’tis he, 
Jephtha, the mighty, hail to thee.” 


Whate’er he felt, we pause not now, 
To scan his heart, or search his brow; 
But when the loud acclaim was spent, 
And silence rested on his tent, 
Then Jephtha vow’d a vow, und said— 
“If thou, oh! Lord, of boundless 
might, 
Deliver to my sword to shed 
The life-strength of the Ammonite ; 
Then it shall be, that whatsoe’er, 
To greet me on my glad return, 
Shall, from mine house, the first appear, 
I will to thee an off'ring burn : 
The same shall surely, Lord, be thine— 
Let now this Ammonite be mine.” 
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v. 
The dew is trodden from the field, 
The sun is glanced from spear to shield, 
Like hasty greetings giv’n by men, 
Who might not waste their moments 
then: 
The flocks have fled th’ untasted spring, 
The fox to earth, the bird to wing ; 
Flutter the war-flags in the light, 
Like fate-stars of impending fight ; 
The naked faulchions seem to know, 
And count with scorn their sheathless foe ; 
While, pois’d, yon hosts are spread, like 
wings, 
On which war's gorey genius springs ; 
Now shakes each spirit on her throne, 
With tremblings she disdains to own ; 
Ah! hearts that must or lose, or win, 
Beat fev'rish till the fray begin ; 
Yet some strong hope they will not fall, 
Pervades and fills them, each and all. 


As billows, when they first obey 

The wind’s loud trumpet o’er the sea, 

A dark and silent progress keep, 

Must’ring their pow’r along the deep, 

Till lifted to their utmost sway, 

They fling their columns in the fray, 

Bursting to sudden foam and roar, 

And holding their free course no more— 

So heav'd the hosts in their high strength, 

Till met in one wild crash at length ; 

Then, torrent-like, from mountain swell, 

The sheet of swords quick-flashing fell ; 

Then in eruption burst the yell ; 

And shout, and groan, and curse arose, 

Mid clang of arms and clash of blows. 

Then backward reel’d the hollow ground, 

From chariot’s roll, and charger’s bound ; 

Then flew the shaft, on strongest wing ; 

Then whirl’d its weightiest stone, the 
sling ; 

Then stood the shield, like gate of brass, 

Defying some tumultuous mass, 

But suff'ritig master spears to pass ; 

Then bounded blood as free and fast, 

As spray upon the ocean blast : 

Yet on they press, till knee to knee, 

The foremost fall, but cannot flee ; 

And mail and helmet must be strong 

On him who falls and lingers long : 

The arm may smite, or save, but there 

Nor hoof, nor heel, can turn to spare. 


A few, but fearful, moments o’er, 

And many a spot is mark’d with gore, 
As purchas’d for a warrior’s grave, 
When arm and armour fail’d to save. 

So thirsts the Jip, so pants the breast, 
So throbs the burning brow for rest ; 
’Twould seem that ages of turmoil 

Were narrow’d to a moment's toil ; 

Yet spring the swords, as if they quaff'd 
New vigour from each crimson draught ; 
While death seems, in the clash of brands, 
To shout, and clap his bony hands. 
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The doubtful balance of the day 
Yet stands, inclining neither way, 
Or trembling, and recov'ring fast, 
As chief from either scale is cast. 
Tho’ many a breach is made, no blank 
Remains to shew a broken rank ; 
The meanest of the myriad fight 
For conquest, as their native right ; 
The princes of the battle strain 
To win their glory o’er again ; 
Youth, ever prodigal of life, 
Plunges amidst the deadliest strife ; 
And manhood seizes at a glance 
Each happy turn of art or chance, 
For onset, or defence—alike 
Prepar'd to parry, or to strike. 
As thick as blossoms men are strown, 
Beneath the show’r of shaft and stone ; 
Ne’er turns the foeman from the foe, 
Whose weapon is not welt’ring low ; 
The anvil’s voice is in their greeting, 
The gripe of magnets in their meeting ; 
Shivers the sword—forth from the breast 
Flashes the dagger—falls the crest— 
Charges the horse—the chariots drive 
Headlong to where the foremost strive ; 
And as from earth fierce tempests rend 
The stubborn rocks they cannot bend, 
So bear they down the spirits high, 
That thus may fail, but will not ly— 
Trampling into one gorey crowd, 
The lowly dead, and living proud ; 
Resounds the battle roar, as loud 
As thunder from the low-hung cloud ; 
Jehovah— Ammon—ewell the shout 
Of check’d assault, and rallied rout ; 
So furious grows the battle flame, 
It shifts the scene, but burns the same ; 
Unled by flight—undriv’n by chase— 
The dead alone retain their place ; 
Hot blood, as in expiring spite, 
Clings to the steel with acid bite ; 
The trampl’d mail, no longer proof, 
Spits gore upon the trampling hooi ; 
The shatter'd arm—the broken steel— 
Still strive to wound the hoof and heel ; 
The very sword clash seems the yell 
Of mocking mirth, o’er those that fell ; 
But still, as fails the front array, 
Rank after rank disputes the way, 
As ridge on ridge pil’d to the skies, 
Before the mountain clamb’rer rise ; 
Tt seems like quenching fire with fire, 
While none can win, and none may tire, 
Till, ev’n in triumph, hosts have died, 
The conquer’d on the conqu'ring side. 
There falls the glowing youthful chief, 
Whose meteor course was bright and 
brief ; 
Fast cools his fiery heart to clay ; 
Yet would he lift, from out the dying, 
His voice to rally back the flying ; 
Yet erasp some sword, all stirless lying ; 
As if the sparks struck out in fray, 
Were its keen spirit fought away : 


And, sunlike, there the vet’'ran sinkin 
His arm unnerv’d, his heart unshrinkin - 
Like clouds his thousand battles pass’d , 
His guerdon, glory to the last ; 1 
Pent with the mass—men, chariots 

steeds, ’ 
Stark, broken, struggling, as proceeds 
The wide, wild wreck of slaughter, bleeds - 
Gathers from earth his trodden plume, ; 
As brightest banner for his tomb; 
Makes his own conquer'd foe his bier, 
Stretches his faithful faulchion near, 
And, spread beneath his crimson shield, 
Sets in red glory on the field. 


Oh! death, among those daring men, 
No thief thou slyly wentest then— 
As when thou prowlest round the bed 
Of some who slumber with the dead, 
In semblance, ere the breath has fled 
A pilf’rer, stealing, trace by trace, 
All life’s expression from the face ; 
And leaving it as bleak as clay, 
Whose flow’ry sward was stripp'd away ; 

So chang’d, that ev’n the eyes most deep 

Tn sorrow, have not pow’r to weep: 

No—cuirass pierc’d, or helmet cleft, 

As stern the soul in them seems left, 

As if they still beheld unfurl’d 

Their standards in some wider world, 

When ev’n the coward’s heart shall be 

Sublim’d in fight to ecstacy, ‘ 
As if he felt reveal’d by strife, 

Some mighty element of life ; 

And revell’d in the stirring joy, 

Of pow’r to suffer or destroy ; 

How strong was its exciting sway, 

O’er Jephtha on that dang’rous day ! 

To Ammon, like a forest fire, 

Sounding, destroying, flashing higher, 

The more is wasted in its ire ; 

With plume, like war-flag on a tow’r, 


Flying thro’ stone and arrow show’r ; 4 


The brightest in the battle’s blaze, 

He stood the centre of its rays; 

His sword, at ev’ry stroke he gave, 
Dripping like oar-blade from the wave ; 
Where’er he turns, the foe has need 
Of lion strength, or roebuck speed ; 
Charge, rout, or rally, on his track 
The cloud of ruin low’rs most black ; 
Around him from its faintest verge, 
Narrows the conflict’s eddying surge, 
As fascinated by the rock, 

Whirl the far waters to the shock ; 

So fast his flashing sword makes thin 
The front, to Jet the rear rush in: 

Astonish’d Ammon sees withal, 

No hope of conquest, but his fall ; : 
And as besiegers linger not 

Around the poor, defenceless cot ; 

But close in full, concentred pow’r, 

Around the wall’d and warded tow’r ; 

So deepens Ammon round the chief, 

Whose fall may make the battle brief. 
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On, Israel, ere thy laurels be 

Supplanted by the cypress tree ; 

A shaft has pierc’d the noblest steed, 

That ever war-shout stirr’d to speed ; 

One madden’d plunge—the shock of 
pain 

Hath burst the girth, and broke the rein ; 

And Jephtha mid an host is thrown— 

No sword to save him but his own. 

Where are his warriors while he sinks? 

Alas! the chain of shields they bore 
Is sever'd into sep’rate links, 
And scatter’d by the strength that tore. 

Already like a topmost bough 

The plume is blasted from his brow— 

Yet meets he with undaunted front, 

The battle’s undivided brunt, 

As firm as if he felt the brave 

Are safest on the deepest wave. 

But what avails his deadly arm, 

To numbers like the locust swarm ; 

To shields, like leaves of forest green— 

So thick that scarce a branch is seen ? 

Swords—arrows—spears—as if they 
nurs’d, 

To banquet on his blood, their thirst, 

And vied or quarrell’d to be first, 

In quick confusion round him burst ; 

But erring all, or warded still, 

By chance or hurry, strength or skill ; 

But eager weapons, way behind 

The broadest shield will ever find ; 

A giant’s spear is at the brink 

Of Jephtha’s life-stream, couch’d to 
drink— 

A moment—and with orphan tear, 

His sorrowing child may stud his bier : 

Hah ? blessed be the man whose strength 

Hath lopp’d that weapon’s cedar length, 

And laid that giant on the plain, 

Low as allow’d him by the slain ; 

A rallying cry is on his track— 

A rush—a shock—a reeling back— 

A change from onset to defence— 

A struggle transient, but intense— 

With fire unquench’d—with hope un- 
blighted, 

Again are Israel’s bands united ; 

And Jephtha, rescued from the slaughter, 

Vows that redeeming chief his daughter : 

Jehovah, Ammon, Judah, rise 

In echoing tumult to the skies ; 

But Jephtha’s voice, too loud to blend, 

Appears the gen’ral roar to rend :— 

“ Behold,” he cries, “ our banner flows 

Prophetic forward on our foes, 

Like arm beck’ning from the sky, 

Our host to fell, and theirs to fly : 

On to the slaughter.” Fast obey’d, 

A still more desp'rate charge is made, 

And met by Ammon, blade to blade, 

Yet little is its fury stay’d. 

As sweeps the storm thro’ some defile, 

That vet'ran crags defend the while, 

Proud of the adamantine form, 

That wasted many a minor storm ; 
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And as they tumble overthrown, 
With thund'ring crash, and rending 
groan— 

So Israel, with resistless might, 

Bears thro’ the broken Ammonite— 

So perish Ammon’s chiefs in vain, 

The highest on the heaps of slain ; 

In death conspicuous as in life, 

O’er all they led and lost in strife ; 

The remnant to the border flying, 

On earth their useless weapons lying, 

Leave mark’d their way with dead and 
dying ; 

As by the low-laid grass and flow’r, 

May long be trac’d thro’ field and bow’r, 

The headlong course, where uncontroll’d, 

Some overwhelming torrent roll’d, 


VI. 


What cloud comes wreathing from afar ? 
Tis Israel return’d from war. 
And who is he, on whom the light 
Of Israel’s glory falls most bright ? 
The rapture on his martial front 
Seems won in battle’s mortal brunt; 
High triumph revels through his mind ; 
How proudly darts his glance behind; 
How seems his flushing brow to boast, 
Of leading home the conqu’ring host, 
That, like the sea-tide from the strand, 
Wash’d Ammon’s footsteps off the land. 
How starts the sword, as if in thought, 
Exulting o’er the marvels wrought ; 
How slow—how hasty is his tread, 
The sudden hand how stiffly spread ! 
Not victory alone could steep 
His spirit in a joy so deep. 
It is triumphant Jephtha proud, 
That into light he turn’d the cloud ; 
The prophecies of hope, which thrill’d 
Thro’ early suff'rings, are fulfill’d ; 
The land that to the outcast’s track 
Compell’d him then, now bribes him back ; 
Where insult scath’d his youthful days, 
He comes to pow’r—is met with praise : 
Lo! many a timbrel, many a voice 
Of virgin hails the chief of choice— 
« Jephtha has tens of thousands slain, 
And peace illumes our land again ; 
Reclining at the fig-tree’s root, 
In safety we may eat the fruit— 
The God of armies fought for him ; 

The Lord, who fills the mercy seat, 
Betwixt the golden cherubim, 

Gave haughty Ammon to defeat: 
Let Israel, like a tender vine, 
Around the great Jehovah twine ; 
And ne'er by tempest shall be riv’n, 
Her roots from earth, or boughs from 

heav'n. 
Behold! the rushing tempest came, 
And God rebuk’d its strength with 
shame : 

His armour compass’d Jephtha’s form, 
And from the pow’'r of Jephtha’s arm, 
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The chiefs of Ammon fell away 
Like raindrops of a summer day; 
Whose stain upon the sun-girt stone 
Is in an instant dried and gone.” 
But who is she? whose words have life, 
In their warm welcome from the strife ; 
The foremost of the virgin throng, 
To strike the timbrel, raise the song, 
And lead the joyous dance along ; 
Whose robe in rich luxuriance flows, 
Yet seems but moss upon the rose: 
She, whose seraphic voice at night, 
Would lift the eye to heav’n for light ; 
And in whose white foot moves the 
spring 
Of angels, when they fold the wing. 
From heaven she comes, with some com- 
mand, 
Or why does startled Jephtha stand ? 
Or why the sword forsake the hand, 
Which seem'd a sinew to that brand ? 
Alas! his daughter, first to pour 
Triumphant hymn, hath pass’d his door ; 
And never brought so bright an eye, 
So dark an errand from the sky. 
His vow! ! 
His hair, a snakey brood, 
Seems fast’ning on his brow for food ; 
Deep, whirling thoughts have made his 
face 
The vortex of their eddying chase, 
But pass’d and giv’n their fretted place, 
To one supreme embodied woe, 
Intensely frozen in its flow ; 
One misery beyond redress, 
Touch’d into icy quietness. 
His daughter, who had made his hearth, 
The dearest shrine of heav’n, or earth ; 
Whose childhood to his bosom press'd, 
He watch'd as though his eye shed rest : 
Deeming she could not be more fair 
If modell’d to a mother’s pray’r ; 
His only one—ev'n she must die— 
And at his one devoted hand! 
What, though her sun-beam spirit fly 
The sooner to its native sky ; 
Can faith or fancy name a land, 
To clothe her with a bliss above 
The treasure of a father's love ? 
Oh! can the ancient oak endeavour 
To cast the ivy off for ever? 
Can years of bliss be calmly giv’n 
For one deceitful hour to heav'n ? 
The lover, though awhile bere(t, 
Has still the pow’r of loving left; 
The sire alone can tell the cost 
Of fondness, faith, and feeling lost. 


There is in some pure breasts a part 
More deep, more tender than the heart ; 
And when excessive woe has rent 

Its channel through the heart, and spent 
Its latest pow’r to overflow, 

The bed is worn away so low ; 

It runs in that soft soil for ever, 

A ceaseless, but a silent river ; 
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It has no ruffled spots, no foam, 

No loud lamenting for its home ; 

But sympathy will feel a sound, 

A murmur’d coolness, rise around, 

And mellow down her sunniest glow, 
When wand’ring by that stream of woe, 


A woe to wear so deep as this, 

Must spring from some exalted bliss; 

From something round the thoughts so 
twin'd, 

That where 'tis torn it tears the mind; 

Something that leaves, when harshly 
taken, 

The spirit by itself forsaken ; 

Like Jephtha’s spirit, still with breath, 

But breathing through apparent death, 


With features like the sheeted bed, } 
Whose dismal whiteness quaintly spread 
More darkens, than adorns the dead; . 
Vacant he view'd his wond’ring child, 
Nor heard she sang, nor saw she smil'd ; 
But real grief ne’er brooks control, 
It rends itself a way to roll ; 
The inward cavern’d tumult now 
Is bursting through his dropping brow, 
The only time the furrows there, 
Were cours’d by current of despair ; 
His hands in bold rebellion rise, 
He wildly rends himself, and cries, 
‘* Alas! my daughter, thou hast brought 
Thy father’s spirit very low: 
In thy rejoicing thou hast wrought 
With those who labour for my woe : 
For I have vow’d a vow, and said, 
‘If thou, O Lord, of boundless might, 
Deliver to my sword, to shed 
The life-strength of the Ammonite : 
Then it shall be, that whatsoe’er 
To greet me on my glad return, 
Shall, from mine house, the first appear, 
I will, to thee, an offering burn : 
The same shall surely, Lord, be thine, 
Let now this Ammonite be mine.’” 


Reeling beneath the piercing word, 
She falter’d like some wounded bird, 
That hears at once the sounding string, 
And feels the shaft beneath its wing ; 
Her form shrunk inward, as she found 
The arrowy meaning of the sound ; 

A fitful hue, as when the gale 

Hurries along the leafy bough, 

Pass'd rapidly—now bright—now pale— 

Along her quiv’ring cheek and brow: 
She saw all blighted and undone, 

Those visions, which around the heart 
Strike root in tempest, or in sun ; 

And, ev’n though wither’d, never part 
The spot they once are twin’d upon : 
Oh! when we see, in sudden doom, 
Earth’s dreary outward gate, the tomb, 
How hurried, yet distinct and true, 

Life throngs into the prospect too ! 
« And is,” she said, “my fate thus spoken, 
Before one earthly tie is broken ?” 
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She paus’d—her flashing brow grew 
bright— ; 
She gather’d to her utmost height ; 
Her dark transparency of eye 
Was lit with meaning from the sky, 
And rising to a loftier tone, 
Than ear acknowledg’d for her own, 
She cried, “ my father, if thy word 
Be gone forth, plighted to the Lord, 
And cannot be recall’d—with me 
Deal as thy vow demands of thee ; 
Since God deliver’d to thy hand, 
And scath’d the strength of Ammon’s 
land : 
Proudly my spirit owns thy zeal 
For Ammon’s woe, and Israel's weal.” 
Enough—mid earthly dross was giv’n 
A sample of the ores of heav’n— 
The feelings for a moment spurn’d, 
All mournful to their track return'd : 
« But this be granted me, before 
Thy vow shall be redeem'd by thee; 
Let me, for two months, wander o’er 
The mountains, with my fellows, free 
To mourn o’er my virginity.” 


And he said, “ Go.” 

And forth she went, 
While he, amidst his triumph spent, 
Like ruins in the sunbeam’s smile, 
His gloomy hours in grief the while : 
His very victory taught him now, 
What earthly vapour was his vow: 
While high his own ambition stood, 
O’er passion for his country’s good : 
’Twere vain to tell his ceaseless sighs, 

Or count the silent tears that rose, 
Too large to linger in his eyes ; 

But when an hero’s heart o’erflows, 
Tears take but little from the pain 
That rankles in his heart and brain : 
Though tears so large and unconfin'd 
Would, in the shallow, grovelling mind, 


Leave little of the grief behind. 


Vil. 


“ Methinks thou must a stranger be, 

Or Jephtha’s child were known to thee ; 
Yet, sooth, thou art not strange to me; 
For I have follow’d in thy train, 

An humble gleaner of the plain, 

When the full harvest of the fray, 
Beneath thy conqu’ring sickle lay ; 

When Jephtha, rescued from the slaughter, 
Vow'd thy redeeming hand his daughter ; 
Alas! the day that costs her life, 

Were better lost, than won in strife. 


This land can many a maid disclose, 
Whose heart is stor’d, like garden 
bow’r, 
With ev'ry flow’ry grace that blows, 
And many a plant that bears no flow'r, 
Yet round a fragrant odour throws, 
And blesses with an healing pow’r : 
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Bright forms of such celestial mould, 
That angels yet would bend the knee: 
If ever woman, as ’tis told, 
Won angels to Idolatry : 
But still the loveliest, dearest one, 
When maidens meet, is Jephtha’s 
daughter: 
The river brighten’d by the. sun, 
Is not so sweet to gaze upon, 
Shews not beneath its water, 
A bed more free from human art, 
Or worldly labour, than her heart ; 
Nor shews, reflected from on high, 
More clear, ethereal tints to vie 
With the bright glories of the sky. 


Of old, ere time had trodden bare 
This ae bald pathway through my 
air; 
My dreams were of a maid to bless 
My eye, with ev'ry loveliness ; 
My heart, with love, that chance or 
change 
Of elements could ne’er estrange ; 
On sorrow’s bitter stream to fling 
The sweet’ning branch, none else could 
bring ; 
To seek, while bliss must still be sought ; 
To serve me with that restless thought, 
Which makes a loveless woman’s wing 
More wild and wanton than the dove’s ; 
But speeds it farther forth to bring 
The morsel to the nest she loves ; 
Her spirit ever on her brow, 
Ne’er off'ring oath, nor asking vow; 
Exchanging the delicious dreams, 
That like the sunborn fruitage grow 
The highest in pure passion’s beams, 
Yet gather coolness in the glow; 
Nor yield to fruit of colder tree, 
In guardian rind of modesty : 
But never did my fancy form 
A shape so fair, an heart so warm ; 
An essence of both heav’n and earth, 
Combin’d with such surpassing pow'r, 
To give affection vig’rous birth, 
And nurse it to life’s latest hour : 
But she, if I may read that sigh, 
Has not been hidden from thine eye; 
And now, perchance, thou feed’st the 
gaze 
OF hopeless passion, on her praise. 


vull. 


It was an unfrequented dell, 

Where melancholy water fell 

O’er rock and root ; from gentle pace, 
Allur’d to headlong mountain race ; 
Yet seeming in its fall to bring 

The mem’ry of its native spring, 

And when o’er rugged pathways borne, 
To wail it never could return, 


There lay each charm from herb and 
flow’r, 
Suckled by stream, or nurs'd by bow’r ; 
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To mountain brow, whose cedar plume 
Nodded above the valley’s bloom, 
With setting sun, and massy shade, 
Usurping empire o’er the glade ; 

And bird, and beast, and insect rife 
With untam’d liberty and life, 

All mingled in a scene so fair, 

Man might invite the angels there : 


Upon a cliff to which the gaze 
Paid the first tribute of its praise ; 
So high, and green, and grand it stood, 
Like altar of the solitude, 
In the dark pomp of ancient trees, 
That rose like high-priests of the breeze, 
Through whom the breath of heav’n 
must blow 
Upon the mingled mass below: 
There Seila sat—the last sad ev’n 
She ever gaz’d from earth to heav’n— 
Dreaming she never would expire 
In sunset’s habitable fire, 
Until the solitude seem’d trod 
And hallow'd, by the steps of God. 
Of God—the vast and viewless pow’r— 
She oft had met at twilight hour, 
When heav’n and earth seem’d dimly 
blent, 

And deep revealings, from on high, 
To her exhaling soul seem’d lent, 

To aid it upward to the sky. 


That holy hour, ere nature’s sleep 

Shadows her down from dim to deep ; 

When eyes, whate’er the watch they keep, 

Have not a smile, and cannot weep : 

But peace unto a sigh beguiles 

The woe that weeps, and bliss that 
smiles; 

That sweetest hour of sun or star, 

When e’en a whisper wanders far, 

Has some religious pow’r to win 

The rebel passions back from sin, 

And pour into the pious breast 

Such dreamy harmony and rest, 

As seems meet slumber for the blest ; 

When the Supreme retires alone, 

To reign behind his clouded throne : 

Oh! who hath ever fled at eve 

The toils that want and folly weave, 

To some lone spot, too wildly rude 

To cherish guilt’s distemper’d mood ; 

There seen the sunset flush the sky, 

Seen the last-living top leaves die, 

As slowly o’er the dark’ning trees, 

As if the light had been the breeze ; 

While air, though life lay hush’d around, 

O’erflow’d with some mysterious sound, 

As low, but full, as if each flow’r, 

Blade, bud, and leaf in that still hour, 

Reveal’d its inmost soul, and wreath'd 

A language of the scents it breath’d,— 

Who thus has rov'd, nor found the past 

Into one formless vision cast’; 

Nor been by his dissolving soul 

Forsaken, through the deep controul 


Of some mute, universal love, 
Descending dew-like from above, 

And making the lone, solemn air 

Of twilight purify to pray’r: 

Sweet hour, if pray’r were born on earth, 
Beneath thy smile it had its birth. 


IX. 


She sat—the future and the past 

In rapt composure both o’ercast ; 

Or if a thought, that inly spoke, 

The stillness of her bosom broke; 

It pass’d and left its untold theme, 

As secret as an infant’s dream ; 

Until a maiden said, “ yon sky 

Resembles some fond mother’s eye, 

That sweetly is to sleep beguiled, 

By watching o'er her slumb'ring child.” 

Ob! there are memories in grief, 

As slightly hung as Aspen leaf; 

And faint the breath that quivers both 

The bosom’s and the aspen’s growth : 

It waken'd all the young green dreanis 

That ripen fast in fancy’s beams ;— 

Of love, sweet flow’r of fancy’s glow, 

The last to fade, the first to blow; 

Whose hue adorns and breath perfumes 

The rudest bosom, where it blooms— 

Of motherhood, whose joy is worth 

All other raptures felt on earth,— 

Of vagrant, sighing thoughts that made, 

Rich worlds around them where they 

stray’d ; 

While hope unsearchable though glowing, 

Brighten’d the way her heart was going; 

And as the throng pass’d uncontroul’d, 
A sigh broke from her bosom’s swell, 
Like sound from empty ocean shell, 
So mournful, it alone could tell, 

Each hope was fled, each feeling cold, 

That in this wand’ring tale she told. 


’Twas on an ev’ning warm and mild, 
When the wide western crescent smil'd 
So rosy, that a glimpse seem'd giv'n 
Of some sweet landing place of heav’n ; 
Alone with radiant dreams of bliss, 

I rov'd a solitude like this, 

Among the hills, whose forest pall 
Spreads darkest round my father’s hall : 
The copsewood clamber’d up the steep, 
The clust’ring trees hung o’er the deep, 
The wild fruits in their leafy bow’rs, 
Seem’d slumb’ring out the dewy hours: 
The brook and song-bird only kept 
Their lullaby o’er all that slept ; 

And not a choice of paths to roam, 

All full of peace seem’d leading home. 


‘I wander'd till the eve withdrew 


The fellowship my shadow threw ; 
And so intense the stillness grew, 
’Twould seem the very trees had hearts, 
Whose rapture by a breath were 
broken, 
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As human ecstacy departs, 
When ev’n the happy tongue has 
spoken : y , 
Then darkly mark’d against the bright 
Horizon hen I saw one stand— 
A man whose eye was on that light— 
Who spoke, and rais’d at times his 
hand, 
As to direct the sound on high, 
To some veil’d list’ner of the sky : 
My heart seem’d motionless, so fleet 
The circles of its hurrying beat ; 
And while I linger’d on my way, 
Mid favouring boughs, I heard him say, 
« Though break of morn, and evening’s 
close, 
The same warm flush of sunlight throws ; 
How fierce the noon, how drear the night, 
Both usher’d by that shadowy light ; 
*Tis thus in life, when passion’s beam 
First dawns, and brightens boyhood’s 
dream ; 
And when its last departing ray 
Leaves manhood calmly to decay ; 
Thrice happier he whose light has fled, 
And left him darkly with the dead, 
Than he whose beams burn on, and shine 
To scorn and fever him like mine.” 


Oh! ne’er in lyre or language dwelt, 
To paraphrase what then I fe!t ; 

But of my thousand dreams of love, 
Set flutt’ring then, one rose above,— 
The servant Abram sent to bring 

A wife to Isaac ; how he met 
The elect Rebecca at the spring; 

And how can I the hope forget, 
That bridal wreath, and bridal vow, 
Ere long would bind my heart and brow; 
All this appear’d in instant range, 

Our meeting seem’d so like, so strange, 
For there I oft had stray’d before, 
And ne’er met man, nor ever more. 


He turn’d upon my rustling sound, 
Beheld me, look’d mistrustful round ; 
As though it were, lest human spies, 
Or heav’nly, with their starry eyes, 
His stealthy step might see, and blight 
The moment with unwelcome light; 
Yet silently he pass’d, and when 

I look’d, nor saw his form again, 
Strange disappointment seem’d to roll, 
Like sudden water, o’er my soul, 
Startling me with a curdling chill, 

I shrink but to remember still. 


Alas! what virgin hearts abide, 

With passion’s only cure in pride ! 

E’en pride to me was still more vain, 
He could not see me scorn, or feign 

To scorn him with his own disdain : 
How oft I said, «I will controul 

This wasting passion of my soul :’ 

But sooner would the sunny hour 
Freeze the free odour round the flow’r, 
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Or the glad foliage of the trees, 
Be mute and stirless in the breeze : 
How oft I said, * my slighted claim 
Shall mantle his cold heart with shame ;” 
As though I held a claim above 
Rejection, in my woman’s love. 
And then would come the sadd’ning 
thought, 
That he some plighted lover sought ; 
And, like the rainbow in the sky, 
I deem’d him, though divided, nigh 
Some beauteous half, that shuon’d my 
view, 
With bend for bend, and hue for hue ; 
And ev’n though this might torture 
bring, 
To know him blest, would blunt the 
sting. 
Nay, tell me not that love is giv’n 
By Lucifer, to light from heav'n ; 
Our souls, may be forgiv’n above, 
Though waywardly below we trod, 
Since wishing happy those we love, 
Ev'n link’d with earth’s corrupting 
clod, 
Our spirits must resemble God. 


Before that eve I lov’d to dwell 

By rocky brook, in shadowy dell; 

I lov'd the warm, voluptuous gloom 

Of forest boughs, in summer bloom ; 

I Jov'd the twilight’s dewy hour, 

Which makes an altar in each bow’r, 

And tearful suppliant of each flow’r ; 

I /ov'd in meditation deep 

To meet the glowing forms of sleep; 

I lov'd those fancies which beguile 

To bliss, but never wake a smile ; 

I lov'd to talk with maids of love: 

Love was the orb which blaz’d above 

My thoughts for ever; through whose 
blaze 

I look’d with so intense a gaze, 

I saw its shifting semblance thrown 

On all [ after glane’d upon : 

Yet then, with heart so prone to err, 

When like each blind Idolater, 

I worshipp'd forms my fancy made, 

From heav’n my vespers seldom stray'd : 

Repose fell o’er me while I pray’d, 

As if it bover’d in the air, 

Ready to light upon my pray’r ; 

But now my vesper seems to spring 

A weary flight, on wounded wing : 

I lay me as within the tomb, 

And shape fantastic forms of gloom ; 

1 list for sounds, I count the chime, 

I mark the midnight steps of time : 

And, oh! how awful to survive 

The world in watchfulness! to live 

Alone amidst the life in death,— 

Feeling, as ’twere the unburied breath 

Of ev’ry living thing in space, 

Creep in damp vapour o’er the face ; 

While sounds, like ghostly whisp’rings roll 

Night's mysteries around the soul. 
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But though voluptuous musings were 
As ceaseless in my heart as e’er 
The wild bee’s murm’ring in the air ; 
Before he finds the honied dow’r, 
And revels on th’ elected flow’r; 
Yet heritage, or portion high 
Could ne'er awake my wish to win 
The man, whose nature and whose eye 
Resembled not the gloomy sky, 
We seek and find the rainbow in; 
And vain his form, if uncombin’d 
With the free voice, the eagle thought, 
Nurs’d only in the mountain mind: 
The soul to bright perfection brought, 
Beyond all other souls, though nought 
Save his own feelings had refin’d ; 
He should be one with godlike pow'r. 
To cope with danger’s stormiest hour, 
Yet win the heart in maiden’s bow’r, 
By all those keen arts, which inspire 
Remembrance to the silent urn ; 
Sparks of love’s own ethereal fire, 
Whose smallest, feeblest spark will 
burn. 


But why thus linger, while I track 

Unspeakable sensations back ; 

Why spread my spirit, chill’d with storm, 

To mem’ry’s moon, that ne’er can warm? 

’Tis vain, but ah! the bird, whose flight 
Is by the archer’s shaft o’ertaken, 

Cannot with soft descent alight ; 

Nor hearts from their bright, dreamy 

height, 
When by their buoyant hope forsaken. 


Again the sun had cast away 

The silver garment worn all day ; 

And dress'd bim in the ampler fold, 

And more imperial robe of gold ; 

While I, by ev’ning’s gath’ring shade, 

Again the same green wood walks 
stray'd; 

Inly denying that I sought 

The mystic stranger, ev'n in thought: 

Yet was my very breath a pray’r, 

That heav’n again would guide him 
there. 

And oft, and oft, at even-tide, 

When sunk the sun like warrior slain, 
And forth the moon came, like his bride, 
To seek him on the crimson plain ; 
The lone spot by that man enchanted, 

I wistfully, but vainly haunted ; 

We met, as though a lyre note found 
Sweet concord in some random sound ; 
Again the minstrel ran the strain, 

But ne’er could wake the chord again. 


But when for war my father's call, 
Marshall’d the Satraps to our hall ; 
The stateliest form was his, who stole 
Into the high place of my soul ; 

And his the mind which seem’d to be 
Sad with its own supremacy ; 


And though his eye, when spoke my 
sire 
Of war and warriors, glow'd like fire, 
The morning dew was not more mild, 
Whene’er on me its meaning smil'd; 
Nor long his ardent lip conceal'd 
The passion his dark eye reveal'd ; 
While Jephtha and his chieftains pass'd 
The cup to conquest, full and fast, 
Aided by that rejoicing hour, 
He came in secret to my bow’r, 
And told me of his dwelling place, 
And Jephtha’s hatred to his race; 
Of many a dark and bloody feud, 
That left his ancient line subdued ; 
When Jephtha, with victorious hand, 
Hew’d a wide princedom from the land ; 
« But, oh!” he cried, “his sword made 
graves, 
Far fewer than his daughter slaves; 
Nurs'd with the hope of vengeance 
wrought, 
Like life-breath into ev’ry thought; 
With spirit ever on the rack, 
To drive the spoiling stranger back ; 
Thy far-told beauty chang'd each 
scheme— 
The warrior’s, to the lover's dream: 
I journey'd—saw thee—and my steel 
Is worn to write the love I feel; 
And haply then, my hope of bliss 
Will not be blighted by thy father, 
Who, warrior-like, has call'd thee his 
Bright floweret on a precipice, 
None but the brave can gather. 


“ Mid many a murmur’d hope and fear, 
Of rapture far, and danger near— 
Mid love confess'd, and fealty plighted— 
Mid the rare joy of hearts requited, 
Whose warm affections long —seem’d 
slighted— 
Mid vows, by soft endearments broken, 
And bliss, too heart-felt to be spoken, 
Save by the mutual faith, and doubt, 
Silent or speaking, thrilling out— 
Mid all that tumult of the breast 
When suddenly and deeply blest, 
Arriv’d the envious parting hour, 
Which left me lonely in my bow'r; 
And, oh! if ever from above, 
A beam descends on life, to east 
Oblivion o’er the worthless past ; 
*Tis when two hearts, that pin'd with 
love, 
Sway’d by one overpow’ring spell, 
Breathe the first vow, and sigh the first 
farewell.” 


x. 


In hours of grief, and grief alone, 
The virgin’s nature all is known ; 
Her lover, in the light of joy, 
Has seldom bliss without alloy ; 
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He sees her eyes in rapture swim, 

As deep for rivals as for him ; 

Her lip, tho’ pouting for his press, 

Must seem, at least, to shun caress; 

But, ah! her arms will fold him fast, 

If that embrace be deem'd the last, 

And heart and lip will have a tone, 

Throb, print, and pressure, scarce their 
own; 

But this ’twere vain for bard to tell, 

Few love but learn its truth as well, 

And few but find, or feign, some grief, 

To revel in the sweet relief. 


And oft, amid the ray of tears, 
Expos'd the maiden’s soul appears 
To maids, who else would never see 
Th’ interior of the sacristy. 

And, oh! how drear would be our doom, 
With grief to guide us to the tomb, 
Amidst the cold, unfeeling crowd, 
That sneers aside, or laughs aloud, 
Compell’d by prudence to conceal, 
What most we languish to reveal ; 
If heav’n, upon some lips and eyes, 
Had not left traces of the skies; 
Whose delicate revealments shew 
To whom we may impart our woe. 


Seila, like those who wander back 
The footsteps they had made in snow, 
Wid'ning the first small, morning track, 
Print after print, still as they go, 
Reveal'd the hope so long caress'd, 
Tho’ dead it still was dear to hold; 
With bosom, like the ringdove’s breast, 
Oft heaving on the tale she told ; 
And learn’d this truth, as strangely true, 
It is to many a mourner shewn ; 

How others’ tears, tho’ faint and few, 
Relieve us more than all our own ; 
And found the balm so sweetly healing, 
Which her deep-wounded spirit drew 
From the disclosure, was the feeling 

With which it had been listen’d to, 


XI. 
The nightingale, from altar spray, 
Had sung his vesper roundelay ; 
In fair, new robe of moonbeam white, 
Th’ ethereal mountain stood in light ; 
Tall was its form, but still the suit 
Of silver floated at its foot; 
All was so mute—so wrapt—so still— 
The soft, low murmur of the stream 
Might seem to break, without the will, 
From nature, in some moonlight 
dream : 
How sweet the moon’s own quiet clime, 
When waste, or stray, light from her 
bow’rs, 
Can shed, in spite of chain or crime, 
Such peace upon a world like ours, 


To him whose troubled memory wears 
The pale joy of departed years ; 
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Whose soul, like darken’d glass, subdues 
Life’s fairest forms, and brightest hues ; 
There are lone hours, when moonlight 
shews, 
Like wake-torch o’er the world’s repose ; 
When but his echoed, wand’ring tread 
Lives, to redeem it from the dead; 
And, if he pause, his stilly breath 
Ts all, that seems not wrapp’d in death ; 
Such hour breath’d o’er the mountain 
wood, 

A deeper mid-air solitude, 
Where Seila sat, with maidens mute, 

But full of sympathy as be, 
The sister strings upon the lute; 

When one is touch’d to harmony, 
All vibrating the joy—the pain— 
Which speaks in that awaken’d strain ; 
When suddenly thus rose a voice, 

So sweet, there seem’d on it to fall 
Creation’s undivided choice, 

Of one to pray, or praise, for ail. 


Great God! in heav’n, on earth, in 
hell— 
Seen, felt, and heard, but still un- 
known ; 
Who dwellest, where none else could 
dwell, 
Tho’ plac’d on thine eternal throne— 
Why, in thy merciful regard, 
For this weak spirit, was it free 
To turn to earth, when ’tis so hard 
To turn again from earth to thee? 


Tho’ thou revealedst what to shun, 

I spread myself in fancy’s beams ; 
Till, like a slumb’rer in the sun, 

I caught an heart-ache from my 

dreams; 

I yielded to an earthly love— 

A pow’r, that, till the heart is won, 
Hovers, like Eden-bird, above, 

Then bends the branch it lights upon. 


The fev'rish glow—the bursting pray’r, 
May well awake thine awful ire ; 
Yet were but sparks, that flew in air, 
Distracted from love’s wasting fire. 
And tho’ thine arm arose, to chill 
The fierceness of its madd’ning play, 
The smould’ring embers of it still 
Are warmer far than common clay. 


Yet pardon me, oh! God, before 
My spirit shall be driv’n on high, 
Else to what region will it soar, 
That form’d no friendships in the sky; 
If death be but a second birth, 
From trials borne and sins forgiv’n; 
Teach me to know, when tir’d of earth, 
Hope’s wing is strongest plum’d for 
heav’n. 


Oh! guide my steps; I fain would tread 
Thro’ ev'ry frailty back to thee, 
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The errant pathway I was led, 

By passion’s blind divinity ; 
And as the glories of thy face 

Erst made the face of Moses shine ; 
In full revealment of thy grace, 

Let now thy spirit hallow mine. 


Thine is the deep, inspiring breath, 
Which prompts me, that I will not lie 
In th’ unconscious sleeper’s death ; 
That, come what will, I shall not die. 
Yea, with immortal being warm’d, 
I feel ev’n thou can’st not destroy 
The soul, in thine own semblance form’d, 
Immortal—for or pain or joy. 


Oh! who can gaze into the tomb, 
And deem the spot his eye can see, 
Throughout its depth, tho’ great its 
gloom, 
His space, and his eternity ? 
There is—there is—a world on high, 
Where nothing thou hast form’d, can 
be 
Inanimate beneath thine eye, 
Or silent—but in praise of thee. 


And if to earth, where those who live 
The longest, ne’er outlive their woe, 
Frail human love can sweetness give, 
In heav’n, what bliss from thine must 
flow ! 
Grant me that love, great God, while mute 
And low, I kneel to be forgiv'n ; 
And make me then, beneath thy foot, 
A flow’r, or what thou wilt, in heav'n. 


XII. 


When toiling on with some new strife, 
Still op’ning on our paths of life ; 
With grief for ever in our gaze, 
To wring the pray’r, if not the praise ; 
We may be taught that tears are vain, 
But ne’er familiariz’d with pain ; 
Not ev'n the willow, tho’ it never 
Springs greener than by some fresh river, 
Will bloom, where ocean’s salty waves 
Can wash its root, or wet its leaves ; 
Nor human hearts will flourish near 
The sorrow of the briny tear ; 
What tho’ religion lend them wing, 
And Jead them to ber land of birth, 
Teaching them, as they soar, to sing 
Her larksong, never sung on earth ; 
How seldom are they past the world, 
Till ardour fails, and wing is furl’d! 
While life’s spring season warms the air, 
While hearts are fond, and forms are fair, 
Affection builds its nest on high, 
But far more near to earth than sky; 
And tho’ when dangers round it burst, 
To heav'n, or earth, it may be driv'n, 
There lives the hope itself has nurs’d, 
And there to dwell, or blest, or curst, 
It soars from earth— descends from 
heavy'n. 


(Sept. 
XIII, 


In dungeon gloom we treat with care 
The reptile thing we slay elsewhere - 
Not that it more needs our caress, ; 
Or that our right to slay is less ; 
No—but amid the unseen strife 

Of feelings preying upon life; 

To shun that eating solitude, 

Man’s spirit yearns for brotherhood, 
And seeks, and finds, repose on aught 
That acts by instinct, or by thought— 
It seems to pity, and to bear 

A portion of the pain we wear— 
And know that suff'ring seals the strife, 
*Twixt human arm and reptile life; 
And grief is like the dungeon bed, 

To slav'ry’s gall’d and throbbing head; 
Else Jephtha had exacted here 

His tribute of respect, or fear; 

Not borne the sigh, or brook’d the tear, 
From the embolden’d hearts that gave 
Their rain-drops to his ocean wave. 


Humbled to dust ten-fold the more, 
By shortliv’d triumph flitted o’er; 
Amid the multitude he pass'd 
This darkest day—his daughter's last— 
Tho’ time (for time with fate can cope) 
Might rear o’er his long-buried hope, 
Tranquillity, like grass, that waves 
O’er moulder’d bones, and flatten’d 
graves; 
As yet the gazer’s search was shewn, 
No calmness come, for conflict flown ; 
Yet something of the hope he cherish’d 
Remain'd amidst the wreck unperish’d ; 
There was a voice against despair, 
Which seem'd first utter'd by the air, 
So oft the tale of patriarch old, 
By friendship’s flatt’ring tongue was told; 
And it was soothing to look back 
At light renew’d from gloom as black ; 
Oh! ne’er so broken is the heart, 
Oh! ne’er so far its fragments scat- 
ter’d ; 
But one is found, to hold a part 
Of those dear things it held ere shat- 
ter’d. 


XIV. 


The heav'ns are bright, the air is calm, 
The boughs are redolent of balm ; 

The rural home, the shelt'ring rock, 
The vineyard, valley, field and flock, 
Like robes array yon princely hall, 
That, thron’d on hills, o’erlooks them all ; 
And flow’r and forest, mead and moun- 


tain, 
Drink joy from light’s o’erflowing foun- 
tain. 


The verdant scene—the sunny day— 

Has won yon groups from toil to play 

One gen'ral feeling brings, and blends, 

Till strangers—ev'n dark foes— are 
friends ; 
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But feat or frolic gives not birth — 

To peal of praise, or shout of mirth: 
Whence is the cloud, that hangs o’er all, 
Matt’ring of show’rs before they fall. 


Behold! as sways the multitude, 
With boughs and flow’rs an altar strew’d ; 
It’s green breast bears, in sad array, 
A cord to bind—a knife to slay— 
Beside is heap’d a cedar pyre ; 
And yon gold censer breathes of fire, 
Round Jephtha are the elders met, 
In silent gaze, or vain regret ; 
How easy, ev’n in wintry gloom, 
Mid alter’d forms and blighted bloom, 
To know the tree whose blasted core 
Will put the green bud forth no more; 
And lo! appears a virgin train, 
Whose path is fleck’d with tears, like 
rain ; 
Among them moves the taller form 
Of Seila. Oh! too young, too warm, 
For that cold sleep, whose length will be 
Sufficient for eternity. 
Good God! why is the heart so prone 
Fo make a suff’rer’s grief its own ; 
When none who love, may die to save 
That guiltless victim from the grave ; 
Albeit, her heart is sorely task’d, 
It keeps its melting nature mask’d ; 
Albeit, the feelings that rebell'd, 
At nature’s promptings, all are quell’d; 
Tho’ the composure of her eye, 
Sustain’d, almost to sternness, be, 
And a strange eargerness to die, 
And in th’ eternal world to see 
Disclos’d death’s awful mystery, 
Has made her spirit wing’d to fly,— 
Her step, an effort for the sky ;— 
Yet some deep stains of earth have 
striv’n, 
Not vainly, with those hues of heav’n; 
(For who can hate, or part unmov’d, 
The falsest thing once fondly lov’d?) 
As foam along the quiet glade 
Still marks the brook, from some cas- 
cade ; 
So linger on her hallow'd air, 
Revealments of a past despair ; 
A mute reposing of her claim, 
On present tears, and future fame ; 
A feeling that her own free part 
Will be like ashes of her heart, 
For ever, by approving story, 
Preserv'd, and shewn with Jephtha’s 
glory. 
Ev'n now the pray’r, the praise, the 
grief, 
Have giv’n their sure, but slight relief, 
And stirr’d her heart to smiles, lest woe 
The agitated vase o’erflow : 
Alas! her smiles, like hectic flushes, 
But show how swiftly sorrow rushes, 
To cloud their faint and transient 
blushes. 
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Away, ye crowds, ’tis meet that all 
Leave clear this compass for her fall. 
Maidens, your last embrace be giv’n, 
Till ye o’ertake her flight in heav’n ; 
Away, young stranger, ‘tis not thine 
To hold a spot so near the shrine. 


XVI, 


The eye most careless could not pass, 

Nor mark that stranger from the mass; 

Distinct he rose, like lofty tow’r, 

Above the lowly rustic bow’r ; 

In stupor wrapp’d, but not the less 

Fill’d with a deadly consciousness ; 

His straining eye had but one ray, 

A concentration nought could stay, 

From Seila’s form, nor turn away ; 

And in his lineaments was wrought 

The vacancy of wearied thought ; 

The passiveness—resistless pain 

Spreads o'er the proud, but prostrate 
brain. 

A mariner on yawning deck, 

Watching the waves he cannot check— 

Waiting the rock—the shoal —the 
wreck— 

So hush’d he stood, as Jephtha now, 

Came, ready to redeem his vow. 

Oh! would his form had there allow’d 

Concealment in the eager crowd. 


XVII. 
She stood in silence; and her eye, 
Falling from loug—long gaze on high, 
Drank in, in wild and rapid glance, 
Throng—altar—pyre—home—world, at 
once ; 
And, with gloomy fullness dim, 
Roll'd reckless, till it reach’d to him; 
A moment it pass'd on, and then, 
Startled to sight, return’d again, 
As would the eye-ball of the blind, 
To light it ne’er had hoped to find. 
The same—the same dear youth, thro’ 
whom 
She’ would have loath’d, or lowd the 
tomb— 
For who from love possess’d would fly? 
And love once lost, who would not die? 
Their’s had been plighted—from that 
hour, 
Of new delicious feelings dwelt, 
Wed to her heart, a spell of pow’r, 
That gave or guided all she felt. 
And now that spell has wrested back 
Her spirit from its heav’nward track ; 
Alas! they have not met to part, 
With that fond faith which tells the 
heart, 
“ We meet again,” as if the tone 
Were part, or echo, of its own; 
Without one doubt of fealty starting, 
To pilfer from the bliss of parting : 





She goes to worlds, of woe or bliss, 

Too full to let one thought to this; 

While he the harsher fate shall find 

Of all who part and stay behind. 

Within his bosom’s cavern gloom, 

No leaf shall breathe—no flow'ret 
bloom— 

No songbird build—no sunny light 

Shall warm, or make its windings bright, 

Tho’ ev'ry sigh that breaks the air, 

Shall wake an answ’ring echo there. 


And thou, who wouldst still further know 

The outward form of Seila’s woe ; 

Go where the river among rocks 

Is broken by a thousand shocks; 

The water, in its wild strength dashing; 

The lightning of the white foam flashing; 

The burst—the whirl—the shatter'd 
line— 

Are harp-strings that must tell for 
mine— 

The headiong rush—the bound—the 
boil— 

Of mis'ry, in its vain recoil— 

The wreck of soul, as seen to skim 

O’er quiv'ring face, and shudd’ring 
limb— 

Till woven to one her hands were press’d, 

A thrilling instant to her breast ; 

Then hurl'd towards him, as if she gave 

Her heart—a relic he might save, 

Broken and bleeding from the grave. 


XVII. 


There are who whelm’d in hopeless grief, 
Have known a portion of relief, 

To claim more suff’ring for their share, 
Than heav’n commanded them to bear ; 
Hence many a warm and wasted deed, 
The dead can neither know, nor need— 
A beam that might as well be snow, 
To the cold, mould’ring heart below. 
Has Jephtha in his crowded breast, 
This feeling to allay the rest ; 

Or may no other arm arise, 

To slay in Jephtha’s sacrifice ? 


XIX, 
While yet he bound her hands and eyes, 
Impell’d by her intense surprise, 
He glanc’d to where that stranger stood; 
The same, who, in the day of blood, 
O’er Israel, and o’er Ammon, came; 
To him a cloud—to her a flame— 
The same—before whose mortal blade 
The weapon's cedar length was laid, 
That else had slak'd its thirst with cup, 
From Jephtha’s fount of life drawn up; 
His vow to God—his vow to man 
When high the hope of triumph ran ; 
Like airy currents, when they strain 
In equal warfare—whirl his brain, 
What shall he 
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The mighty mind oft bursts forth f 

And firm from mental anarchy, - 

To resolution, good or il|— 

An essence of the tortur'd will, 

Grappling with its embroiler still ; 

Then the whole pow'r of mind is 
brought 

To action, by one tyrant thought, 

Which holds all else surpris’d and mute, 

Itself so stern and absolute, 

Then, come what may, one desp’rate 
chance 

Must bring the best, or worst, at once, 

And hope, compell’d in reason’s spite, 

Makes the instinctive hazard bright. 


xXx. 


The crowds in agitation stand— 
But hush’d as forest-leaves before 
The lightning’s flash, and thunder’s 
roar— 
The altar knife is in his hand— 
Seen is her heaving bosom bare, 
Like snow upon the mountain side, 
Mid purple clouds at eventide, 
And coldness in the air; 
And does he truly haste to know 
His full extremity of woe? 
He might have breath’d him till the last 
Brief moment to prepare, were past ; 
Her pray’r is on the wing to heav’n, 
And he, at least by her, forgiv’n— 
His arm sustains her, but the knife 
Seems pausing ere it pounce on life ; 
Why strikes he not ?—no vengeful foe 
Could more have hurried to the blow ; 
*T were mercy, for the deathblow dealt 
Most sudden is the most unfelt; 
Ab! well may Jephtha’s arm delay :— 
A man will look, and linger, haunted 
With sorrow, ere he hew away 
The myrtle his young hand had planted. 
But, Jephtha, why that gaze around? 
For thee no mountain ram is bound, 
As in the patriarch’s day for slaughter; 
The God, from whom the patriarch 
found 
Such mercy, did not claim thy daugh- 
ter. 
“ To thee, oh, God 7 
spoke, 
He urg’d the slow, unwilling stroke ; 
No minister of God's command 
Was present to arrest his hand ; 
She fell, like some young, graceful tree, 
The pride of forest family, 
Swept from a rock’s romantic brow, 
Unsear’d in leaf—unscath’d in bough— 
And like the rock its beauty grac’d, 
He stood above her, torn—defac’d— 
The firmness, that from boyhood brac’d 
His spirit, still retaining ; 
With wrench’d affections, like the root, 
Sole remnant of the cherish’d shoot, 
Fast in his ragged breast remaining. 


and, as he 
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And there she lies, the soul not faded, 

The vital sun not set—but shaded ; 

Such brightness never linger’d yet, 

From orb that ran its course and set ; 

But never shall the cloud that cast 

Its shadow o’er her soul, be pass’d. 

The thin robe scatter’d o'er her form, 

The forehead ’neath the gory arm, 

The bosom with the bloody streak, 

The gather’d brow, the anguish’d cheek, 

The large, mild eye, whose ling’ring 
light, 

To alle except herself, is bright ; 

There lies she—in that silent rest, 

Whose visions must be truth, at least. 





XxII, 
Tis done: unmark’d the cedar pyre 
Is kindled from the censer fire ; 
And sweeter ’tis to see the flame 
Around the breast of love or fame, 
And see the very flesh arise, 
As ’twere in spirit to the skies, 
Than laid from all, save reptile eyes, 
In the damp chamber of the tomb, 
To feast the gloating revellers of gloom. 


XXIII. 
Go, Jephtha, to thy childless home, 
Wrapp’d in thy glory, and thy gloom ; 


Earty in the spring of 1498, Charles 
VIII. of France being resolved to enter 
Italy for the second time, collected an 
army, which, united to the powerful allies 
he had gained over to his cause, and the 
enthusiasm after liberty his former 
conquests had awakened in the Italians, 
seemed to promise certain success to 
his arms. By the advice of the ablest 
of his ministers, he had fixed upon the 
duchy of Milan for the scene of his 
first attack. Florence had nobly ad- 
vanced large sums of money, to satisfy 
his foreign troops: delighted at the 
prospect of war, the people of France, 
ever in extremes, could find no expres- 
sions powerful enough to extol the 
monarch, whom a short time before, 
influenced by the opinions of the Beau- 
Jen party, they had learned to despise 
as weak and effeminate ; when to the 
astonishment of all Europe, in the 
midst of the most splendid prepara- 
tions, on the very morning fixed for 
his departure to join the cavalry, al- 
ready by his orders on their advance 
toward the mountains, Charles the 
Eighth, without assigning any cause 
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Tho’ there a silence thou shalt hail, 

More awful than the fun’ral wail ; 

Tho’ Seila’s corse had render’d less 

The horror of its loneliness ; 

Tho’ there, around thy haunted soul, 

Reproaches and regrets shall roll ; 

Like winds, in hollow moanings, spread 

Around the hearth whose fire has fled; 

Yet in its solitude must be 

The sweetest fellowship for thee ; 

Thine arm should ‘slay—thine eye may 
shun 

The rite that yet remains undone; 

And aught the moment may compel, 

The many will perform as well. 


He wept; but not with maniac wail, 

Like woman hopeless in distress ; 
Who knows that tears will not avail, 

Yet cannot weep, or wail, the less. 

By one convulsive moment rent, 

All his distracted heart could pour 
Of tears, were in a torrent spent— 

But deep not then his grief was o'er; 
The rent stood open, like the fountain, 
Which bursts in earthquake from the 

mountain ; 
The torrent sinking to a river, 
That mourn’d and murmur’d on for ever. 







MONASTIC LEGEND. 





for his change of measures, suddenly 
declined prosecuting the war. Alike 
indifferent to the expostulations of his 
friends, the afflictions of his queen, or 
the triumph of his enemies, he retired 
from his court, shutting himself up in 
the Castle of Amboise, he yielded to 
a deep and ynconquerable sorrow, 
which soon terminated his existence. 

Numerous reports were at that period 
circulated to account for the king’s 
strange capricious conduct; but the 
awful circumstance which had led to 
his early death was only known to a 
few persons, who, bound by their own 
interest, and that of the Roman 
Church, never revealed it. 

During my residence in the penin- 
sula, a strange chance lately threw a 
manuscript, containing the following 
confession, into my hands. Thus after 
a lapse of ages, when Charles the 
Eighth of France is only remembered, 
as his short eventful reign forms a 
connecting link in the great chain of 
history, his crime and his sorrow are 
exposed to view. 
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CHAPTER If, 


Never was there experienced a more 
general interest than that excited by 
Charles the Eighth’s proposed expedi- 
tion into Italy, His former conquests 
had stamped him as a hero ; his noble 
generosity bespoke his royal descent ; 
while his mild and courteous manner 
gained for him the affections of all 
who surrounded his person. The 
noblest youths of France pressed their 
services, and thousands of foreigners 
hastened. to his standard. Ambition 
and superstition adopted his cause ; the 
religieux were engaged offering up 
prayers for his success ; the Duchess 
of Savoy and other ladies of the highest 
rank laid their jewels at his feet; the 
populace, fired by enthusiasm, received 
him with a deference resembling more 
the worship of man to Deity, than the 
respect due by subjects to their mon- 
arch. 

In the midst of all these brilliant 
combinations, Charles retained his 
self-possession, and placed little de- 
pendence upon professions of friendship, 
which he knew originated from his 
position, not from any internal convic- 
tion of his worth, the mere exhalations 
of self-love ascending towards his pros- 
perity. He was perfectly aware that 
from the period of his unexpected re- 
turn from Italy to Lyons, many of his 
ministers had viewed him with curiosity 
and suspicion: he knew that strange 
rumours to his disadvantage had been 
whispered among his courtiers ; while 
the public homage he had paid to the 
Pope, the infamous Alexander the 
Sixth, and the confidence he continued 
to place in Brissonet, the Bishop of St. 
Maloes, exposed him to the contempt 
and derision of all the crowned heads 
in Europe. 

To divert from himself the observa- 
tion of many whom he suspected to be 
spies upon his conduct, Charles hasten- 
ed the day of his departure from France 
and requested of the queen to issue 
orders for a magnificent ball, to be given 
on the evening previous to his leaving 
Paris. 

Although the whole city seemed 
engaged with preparations for this 
great entertainment, still farther to 
divert the public mind from more seri- 
ous reflections, the king intimated his 


intention of going in state to St. Denis 
to take a pious leave of the holy saints 
and martyrs who repose there, and 
entreat their spirits to intercede for the 
success of his enterprise. 

Clad in complete armour, mounted 
on a noble war horse, preceded by 
bands of music, omecedial: by courtiers 
and followed by long trains of monks, 
Charles proceeded to the Abbey of 
St. Denis. On arriving there he laid 
aside his helmet, and with a counte- 
nance and manner of deep humility 
advanced slowly up the aisle to the 
altar. Prostrating himself upon the 
ground he offered up a silent, fervent 
prayer, not as the multitude supposed 
for victory to his arms, but to implore 
assistance in the perilous adventure in 
which he was engaged, and forgiveness 
for the heretical principles which lately 
instilled into his mind, were extending 
their poisonous influence to the de- 
struction of his present peace and future 
hopes. 

he prayers ended, the Cardinal 
Bishop of St. Maloes officiously offered 
to raise the royal helmet, when a bare- 
footed palmer who loitered near the 
entrance rudely pushed him aside, and 
as he hastily performed the office of 
lacing the helmet upon the king's 
ead, in a deep impressive voice 
whispered, “ Charles of France be- 
ware ! on this night visit not the Cua- 
puchin Convent of St. Ursula; upon 
your observance of this injunction de- 
pend not only the welfare of France, 
but the hopes of your immortal soul : 
misguided man, go and sin no more.” 

Ere the hanghty Bishop of St. Maloes 
had recovered from the indignant sur- 
prise caused by the palmer’s abrupt 
intrusion, the tall figure of the latter 
had disappeared in the crowd. On 
again advancing to proffer his services 
although, in consequence of Charles’ 
vizor being lowered, the bishop could 
not observe the expression of his coun- 
tenance, he perceived that he was 
violently agitated ; and as he leant 
upon his arm for support, his steps 
were weak and tottering ; so extreme 
indeed was the king’s emotion, that 
although one of the best horsemen of 
the age, he was then unable to mount 
his charger without assistance. 


CUAPTER If, 


The magnificent ball given by the 
queen, was attended by the lady of 


Beaujen and her party ; the first no- 
bility of Bretagne, and numerous 
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foreigners of rank, who were attracted 
to Paris by the splendour of its court 
and the wish of joining the romantic 
expedition of its enterprising monarch. 
Ever fond of display, the Parisians 
upon this occasion resolved to spare 
neither expense nor trouble to impress 
the strangers with an idea of their 
superiority. Volatile and unreflecting, 
their approaching separation from 
friends, the fatal consequences that 
might possibly result from the war, were 
eubeedéd or forgotten. It seemed as 
if the approaching entertainment cen- 
tered within itself all the wishes and 
hopes of the capital. By the orders of 
the queen masks were prohibited ; but 
several of the French nobility, to give 
full scope to their taste, appeared in 
fancy dresses. 

To gratify the wishes of his court, 
and remind the foreigners of his former 
success, Charles, sometime after the 
company had collected, and while they 
anxiously awaited his presence as the 
signal to commence dancing, made his 
appearance in the dress he had worn 
on the day of his first entering Naples 
after his rapid subversion of Italy. 
Attired in the imperial robes, his brows 
entwined by a sparkling diadem of in- 
estimable value ; his right hand sup- 
porting a globe ; while with his left he 
gracefully wielded his sceptre ; his 
countenance, though sad, beaming with 
sweetness ; his manner to all, dignified 
and attentive: he advanced up the 
brilliantly illuminated apartments to 
where a throne had been erected to 
receive him. Declining all other at- 
tendance, he was preceded by four 
pages clad in azure velvet tunics, richly 
embroidered with gold and gems, bear- 
ing in their hands small lutes, which, 
as they struck, all the other musicians 
became silent. When they approached 
the queen they raised their voices 
in songs of love, composed by the 
gallant monarch in honor of her and 
her attendant ladies. 

Amidst all this “pomp of circum- 
stances,” he, “the observed of all ob- 
servers,” about whom the whole crowd 
revolved as the centre of attraction, 
the admired hero, the envied monarch, 
was supremely wretched, and willingly 
would have parted with half of his pos- 
sessions to escape the farce of happiness 
in which he was obliged to support 
the principal character. 

With an impatience he was scarcely 
able to control, the king was obliged 
to listen to the flatteries he abhorred ; 
with feelings of torturing remorse to 
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receive the attentions of his queen, all 
solicitude to please hin—now he af- 
fected playfulness as he complimented 
her maids of honor—then he might be 
seen captivating the different foreigners, 
by expressing his admiration of some 
peculiar advantage possessed by their 
country—even the proud churchmen, 
though then so dee I hated, were not 
neglected ; while the gallant soldiers, 
ever his favourite guests, were greeted 
with his usual cordiality : nor did one 
in that crowded assembly (save the 
sneering Bishop of St. Maloes) suspect 
the load of guilt and sorrow that op- 
pressed the heart of the ill-fated 
Charles. 

The striking of the hour of ten, and 
the announcement of the banquet, gave 
the king the anxiously wished for op- 
ps of retiring : having gracefully 

anding his queen to the chair of state 
at the head of the table, he called fora 
goblet of wine, and after gaily pledging 
the company, expressed his regret that 
numerous arrangements, necessary to 
his departure on the following day, 
obliged him to quit the festive scene 
for the retirement of his study ; then, 
in a polite, but decisive manner, wavin 
back the Duke of Nola and seve 
other courtiers, who offered to attend 
him, he somewhat haughtily com- 
manded that none should intrude upon 
his privacy. “I shall expect you, Du- 
pont,” he said, gently tapping the 
shoulder of one of his pages, “in my 
sleeping apartment, about half an hour 
hence ; and see, boy, bring thy lute, it 
will help to soothe me after the dull 
detail of business.” 

The half hour being elapsed, proud 
of the summons, D. Abut Dupont en- 
tered the apartment of his royal master ; 
he found the king pale and agitated, 
pacing up and down with hurried steps. 
He had cast aside his gorgeous attire, 
and carelessly thrown over his person 
a robe-de-chambre. The page was 
struck with surprise at the extreme 
anguish depicted in his countenance, for 
he sincerely loved him. Owing to his 
being a favourite, he had constantly 
been admitted to the presence of Char- 
les during his hours of retirement, and 
had frequently found him capricious 
and dejected, but till now never sup- 
posed him unhappy. 

Having remained for some time un- 
noticed by the king, Dupont softly 
tuned his lute, and accompanying it 
with his voice, struck a warlike mea- 
sure, descriptive of the success of the 
royal arms in Italy. Charles listened 
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to him for a short time, then in a sad 
impressive voice, repeating some of the 
words of the song, “ Led on by ambition 
—elevated by glory :” he said, “1 tell 
you, boy, it was misery, despair led 
me on ; but thus, the world ever judg- 
ing by results, remain in ignorance of 
the source from whence spring our 
actions.” Again resuming his hurried 
pace, the king seemed to forget the 
eg of the page, who, to attract 
is attention, sung of beauty and lady’s 
love ; but his lay was unheeded. At 
length stopping abruptly, and address- 
ing the youth, he mildly observed, 
“I feel obliged by your efforts, but my 
mind is not attuned to harmony this 
night ; a heavy care oppresses my soul, 
und a fatal presentiment of coming evil 
haunts my fancy ; good Dupont lay 
aside your lute for a happier moment, 
and assist me to put on this dress ;” 
and he pointed to a riding suit he 
generally wore. The page quickly 
obeyed. With a faint smile, the king, 
then enveloping his form in a large 
Capuchin cloak, and placing a cowl 
upon .his head, said, “ Well, Dupont, 
what do you think ? which becomes 
me best, the diadem or the cowl, the 
monarch or the monk ?” The boy 
answered briskly, “ Neither ; but I 
admire you most as a hero—as the 
conqueror of Europe—and I would 
have you dress in armour, and see you 
tide your war-horse as you did, going 
to St. Denis this morning. I would 
rather myself be a spurred knight than 
on the throne of France if I could not 
fight.” Again the king smiled. “ You 
shall be a knight, Dupont ; your father 
was a brave one; but for this night 
you must wear a disguise similar to 
mine. I go on a secret expedition, 
and observe, fold up your page’s dress 
carefully, and place it beneath your 
cloak, it will in a few hours cover such 
loveliness as your imagination cannot 
even conceive, and as you value my 
future favour, nay your life, neither by 
word nor gesture betray the secret | 
must, in part, repose in your bosom. 
I grieve, my poor boy, that you cannot 
even for a few hours wear that garment 
of all disguises without catching the 
taint of hypocrisy.” 

Lost in conjecture, but proud of the 
confidence placed in him, and anticipat- 
ing a world of adventure, the page 


CUAPTE 


Striking into a narrow path, the king, 
followed by D. Abut Dupont, pursued 
his rapid way, until they found them- 


followed his royal master, as with cay- 
tious steps he proceeded down a long 
corridor, which led towards a stair-case 
opening to a suit of inferior apartments 
which communicated with the outer 
courts of the palace. From the distant 
——— of the queen they occasion- 
ally heard the sound of dancing and 
revelry ; ere they quitted the galler 
one or two serving men hastily passed, 
but were so much engaged by the ball 
as scarcely to salute them. 

Having quickly traversed the court, 
the king stopped before a long narrow 
building, and drawinga dagger from be- 
neath his cloak, hestruck its handlesoftly 
against the door, which immediately 
flew open by some invisible means ; as 
no person age beckoning to the 
page to follow, the king then passed 
through an old dilapidated hall; the 
gate by which they had entered closed 
suddenly by some secret spring. Ter- 
rified at the surrounding gloom and 
mystery, the adventurous spirit of the 
young page began to cool wonderfully ; 
and as he continued to follow the king 
he devoutly wished some other had 
been honored by his confidence, and 
he left to charm the queen and her 
ladies, by the tones of his lute. 

While he was busied in these reflec- 

tions they entered a garden, which 
then, like the mansion to which it was 
attached, was in a ruinous state ; pur- 
suing a broad pathway they arrived at 
a neglected building, at the entrance 
of which the king again struck his dag- 
ger; several times he repeated his 
signal ere it was answered ; at length 
the gate flew open, and a man advanced 
leading forth two horses; by a sign he 
commanded the page to mount the 
lesser one, then stepping aside with 
Charles, they entered into conversa- 
tion. With the purport of their con- 
ference Dupont was unacquainted ; 
but he observed the king was violently 
agitated, and that the voice of the 
oe who had led out the horses was 
oud and commanding. In a few mo- 
ments the king called to him to advance, 
a strong gust of wind passed over their 
figures, displacing the vizor which 
shaded the stranger's face ; ere he 
could again resume it, the page with 
surprise beheld the dark sinister coun- 
tenance of the king’s favourite, Brisso- 
net, Bishop of St. Maloes. 


R IV. 

selves upon the banks of the river 
Crowld ; a few moments more brought 
them to an extensive wood, which lay 
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at the northern side of the city ; here 
they were obliged to slacken their pace, 
as the path was intricate, and by the 
overshadowing of the trees, involved in 
the deepest darkness. After proceeding 
upwards of a mile through the forest, 
the king suddenly stopped. Alighting 
from his horse, he fastened it to a tree, 
assisting his page, whose increasing 
terrors rendered him almost powerless, 
to do the same by his; forcing their 
way through the thick underwood that 
jmpeded their progress, they found 
themselves in a wild solitary glen, in 
the centre of which arose the muassy 
walls and grey towers of the Capuchin 
Convent of St. Ursula, then partially 
Jighted up by the beams of a full moon. 
Just opposite the spot where the royal 
Charles had forced his entrance, was 
placed a conventual crucifix of colossal 
dimensions ; approaching towards it 
the king commanded the young page 
to kneel, and there, by his immortal 
soul, swear never, even at the confes- 
sional, to reveal to mortal ear, aught 
he might on that night discover; “nay, 
continued Charles, “ you must if pos- 
sible banish from your own memory 
any observation you may make; it is a 
fearful secret, and nothing but an im- 
perative necessity could influence me 
to taint your young life with its know- 
ledge.” D. Abut Dupont sank on his 
knees, and with quivering lips pro- 
nounced the solemn vow he dared not 
elude ; but as he uttered it a thrill of 
horror crept through his veins, and as 
he attempted to rise he was obliged to 
catch the king’s arm for support. 

“ Nay, Dupont,” said Charles, mildly, 
“these fears become your monkish 
garments better than your boasted love 
of knighthood ; is this the way to earn 
your golden spurs ?” 

“Try mein the field of battle,” an- 
swered the page. 

“You shall accompany me to-mor- 
row,” replied the king, “ if you support 
the trials of this night to our pleasure ; 
rest you on this stone bench,” pointing 
to one placed at the eastern side of the 
convent; “come, | will lead you to- 
wards it; by St. Denis I would not 
for the largest estate in France have it 
said, D. Abut Dupont turned coward.” 

The answer of the page was inter- 
rupted by the deep tolling of a bell 
that broke on the profound silence of 
the night. “ Blessed Virgin have 


mercy on the departing soul,” he mut- 
tered, devoutly crossing himself. 

“ Peace, foolish boy,” angrily inter- 
rupted the king, “it is but to awaken 
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the pious sisters of St. Ursula to their 
midnight prayers.” 

“ Pardon, sire ; but I know the sound 
well ; it is to announce the emancipa- 
tion of some holy spirit; may the 
Blessed Virgin intercede for it.” 

“ Silence! D. Abut, and attend punc- 
tually to my orders; give me your 
page’s dress ; I now enter this chapel, 
founded by my distinguished predeces- 
sor, St. Lewis, and consecrated by him 
to the blessed martyr, St. Ursula; it 
may be to pray for victory to my arms, 
perhaps for some less holy motive ; 
abide you here patiently until my re- 
turn, and dare not to watch my foot- 
steps; take out your rosary, it will 
help to ward off evil spirits, or what is 
far more dangerous, evil thoughts.” 

“Should any one demand my busi- 
ness ?” apuiiiel the disconsolate page. 

“It is not probable that any person 
will wander here at this unusual hour ; 
but should chance bring a loitering 
monk, or restless penitent across your 
path, place your fingers on your lips, 
to imply a vow of silence, and move 
not your cowl.” 

Again the knell of death was tolled ; 
the page groaned with terror. “I like 
it not,” muttered Charles as he moved 
forward, “its mournful sound will seem 
to my beloved as an omen of ill; surely 
never did bigotry select a spot more 
appropriate to her terrors, more calcu- 
lated to inspire her votaries with super- 
stitious horrors, than this convent of St. 
Ursula. Oh! with what rapture I 
shall release my beloved from its ruth- 
less walls, from being the tool of its 
cursed deceptions.” Looking cautiously 
around, he drew forth a key, and opened 
a small portal leading into the interior 
of the building, and so constructed as 
to be invisible to those unacquainted 
with its secret. 

Except the shrine of St. Ursula, 
which was placed in a deep recess, the 
remainder of the chapel was in dark- 
ness. ‘Towards this shrine the monarch 
was advancing when the large clock of 
the convent slowly, but loudly struck 
the midnight hour. “ Hah! I have 
been too impatient,” he thought; “ time 
this whole day has moved on leaden 
wings. My loved one said she could 
not possibly meet me until after two 
in the morning, and this is a lonely 
place to while away the anxious hours 
of expectation, and that poor page will 
nearly expire under his terrors. Hush! 
the secret door leading to her chamber 
seemed to grate on its hinges.” He 
rushed towards the spot—surely some 
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one moved—he paused—he listened— 
he drew the concealed dagger forth— 
but the beating of his own heart alone 
was audible ; he crept round the end of 
the building from whence the sound had 
issued ; all was silent as the tomb: 
after some time, convinced his fancy 
had deceived him, he tried to smile ; 
“why my poor Dupont could not be 
more easily alarmed; I chided him for 
his weakness ; could he but see me 
now.” Again he approached the illu- 
minated shrine. 

On a pedestal of exquisite marble 
rested the statue of St. Ursula, in an 
attitude of prayer ; beside her was 
thrown the torch with which she was 
to light the pile of her martyrdom. 
The artist had given to the figure of 
the saint all the voluptuous proportions 
of Grecian beauty ; and to the coun- 
tenance, which was turned upwards, 
an expression of resignation touched by 
profound sorrow. The hands stretched 
a little forward, clasped a crucifix, 
around which the fingers were closely 
compressed, as if fearful it would glide 
from their grasp, conveying an idea of 
the desperate struggle between the 
spirit and the flesh. 

This exquisite piece of sculpture had 
been brought from Greece by Lewis 
the Ninth, who had visited Athens on 
his return from Palestine ; he had 
afterwards presented it to the Capuchin 
Convent, which he founded in honor 
of St. Ursula, and which soon after 
became celebrated all over Europe for 
its miracles. Among the most remark- 
able of these were four lamps of spark- 
ling crystal, resting in sockets of massy 
gold, wrought in strange, unknown 
characters. These were ranged at 
equal distances upon the projecting 
front of the — the brilliant light 
which issued forth rising in the form 
of a pyramid, shed a radiance of glory 
over the kneeling form of the martyr. 
Ages rolled on, and still this myste- 
rious light fed by no mortal hand; 
unpolluted by oil or any visible means 
of support, continued to shed its daz- 
ziing lustre around. 

Pilgrims from the most distant parts 
of the earth came to worship before 
the shrine. Princes laid treasures at 
the feet of the beautiful saint, until in 
time the Convent of St. Ursula became 
the richest, as heretofore it had been 
esteemed the holiest, in Christendom. 

Leaning against a pillar, with his 
cowl thrown back, and his arms folded 
across his bosom, Charles mournfully 
contemplated the shrine of St. Ursula. 


“Truly,” he sighed, “ignorance is 
man’s paradise. How profound were 
my sentiments of religion when Lewis 
the Eleventh, during one of his capri- 
cious fits of parental love, first brought 
me to this convent. With what enthu- 
siasm did I prostrate myself before this 
altar, devoting my soul to its maker, 
and placing implicit belief in the mira- 
cles of the church! How fervently 
my spirit sought converse with the 
blessed saints, my intercessors at the 
throne of grace; and with what confi. 
dence I knelt before the ministers of 
the gospel, pouring forth my most 
secret thoughts, considering them as 
endowed with the God-like power of 
absolving their fellow creatures, and 
being themselves human, capable of 
understanding their temptations and 
appreciating their sorrows. And what 
have I gained by a knowledge, that 
all or most of the forms of worship I 
was instructed to venerate, were founded 
upon a system of deception? It has 
taught me to view my fellow-creatures 
with suspicion ; it has shaken the beau- 
tiful temple of my faith, closing upon 
me the paradise of hope. Some months 
hence and I knelt before this shrine, 
considering these pure lights as a type 
of the purified incorruptible spirit of a 
martyr ; and now I view them as an- 
other proof of the refined hypocrisy of 
the priesthood. By what means this 
beauteous lambent flame is supported 
still am I ignorant, but will a philo- 
sophical research after its elements, 
compensate me for the sublime rap- 
tures I experienced ere yet my belief 
was disturbed by the discovery of the 
arts of these vile churchmen. Should 
the awful adventure of this night ter- 
minate to my wishes, my beloved once 
secured, I swear by the ——.” Again 
the bell tolled. Pros the mere effect 
of habit, the king stooped to sprinkle 
some holy water, which rested in a 
marble cistern near the shrine. As he 
put in his fingers it vanished from his 
touch ; while the a which for ages 
had burned so brightly, were in a mo- 
ment extinguished. 

“ Saviour of the world, what can 
this mean!” exclaimed Charles, as, 
overcome with surprise and momentary 
terror he staggered back some paces, 
but recovering himself, and at the same 
time his self-possession, “ poh,” said he, 
“that foolish page could not be more 
nervous : do Poa know these lights 


depend upon human care? where thea 
the wonder at their extinction? As to 
the bell, why should its sound appal 
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me? My heart’s idol is well; a few 
hours agone her beloved hands traced 
these lines,” and he passionately kissed 
ascroll he had drawn from his bosom. 
He then hastily lighted a dark lantern, 
and strove to re-illumine the lamps, 
but they resisted all his efforts. The 
large clock chimed the half hour; “my 
impatience,” he muttered, “ will never 
brook this delay ; I will press the sig- 
nal, perhaps she may, even now, admit 
me.” 

Looking cautiously around, the king 
proceeded down a narrow aisle, to a 
distant corner of the chapel ; it was at 
the northern side, and adjoining the 
cemetery. From the opposite direc- 
tion the abbess and nuns always entered 
to attend their devotions, while the 
monks were admitted through the 
sacristy, from doors placed at each 
side of the altar. The lantern shed a 
faint uncertain light over the many 
scriptural paintings which adorned the 
walls. On arriving at one ——_ 
ing the martyrdom of St. Stephen, the 
king paused, and with throbbing heart, 
and quivering breath was ascending 
two or three steps, above which it was 
raised, when he was alarmed by hear- 
ing adeep groan. There was no mis- 
taking from whence it proceeded ; it 
was from a confessional placed on the 
left side of the painting. Enraged at 
the intrusion, without pausing to re- 
flect, he drew forth his dagger and 
rushed into the confessional, but drew 
back on beholding the palmer who had 
that morning so mysteriously addressed 
him at St. Denis. He was kneeling 
in the confessional, with clasped hands, 
seemingly absolved in prayer, and re- 
mained unconscious of the king’s pre- 
sence, 

“ Benedic pater,” said the latter, 
gently touching his shoulder to com- 
mand attention ; “by this branch of 

alm I find you have lately returned 
0 the Holy Land; how fare our 
Christian brethren there ?” The palmer 
heaved a convulsive sigh, but made no 
answer, Concluding he was under a 
vow of silence, and his worn garb be- 
speaking extreme poverty, Charles be- 
gan to think how he might turn this 
unpleasant interruption to advantage. 
In the criminal and perilous adventure 
in which he was e ed, the assistance 
of the palmer might prove of service, 
and from the extraordinary manner 
in which he had warned him at St. 
Denis, not to visit the convent, it was 
certain he had by some means or 
other acquired a knowledge of his 
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secret. Resolved, however, to act cau- 
tiously, and first ascertain whether the 
palmer recognised him in his present 
disguise, bending on one knee, in a 
deprecating tone, he again demanded 
his blessing, saying with affected hu- 
mility, “if bound by any vow to observe 
silence, wave that branch of palm over 
my head and offer a silent prayer to 
the throne of grace, to guide me in 
safety through the perils of this night.” 

“ Charles of France,” answered the 
palmer, in a deep hollow voice, “as 
thou regardest thy immortal soul, 
hasten from this convent—return to 
your palace, to your queen, proceed 
to-morrow to Milan; there glory 
awaits you ; here, your sacrilegious 
purpose can only lead to never-ending 
remorse.” 

“ You have discovered me, then,” 
exclaimed the king; “ mysterious 
man, what know you of my purpose ?” 

“Too much, alas! —too much ; 
your unprecedented crime has in- 
volved many in destruction.” 

“ Hah! I see it all now,” vehe- 
mently answered the monarch; “ un- 
der that penitential garb I find some 
minion of the vile Alexander; and 
does his holiness,” he proceeded, with 
a bitter laugh, “thus expect to terrify 
me from my purpose, that he ma 
falsify his promise ; but his own hands 
in mockery rent the veil of supersti- 
tion which had so long deluded me.” 

“ Wretched man,” sternly replied 
the palmer, “dost thou, the anointed 
of God, dare to add heresy to thy 
other crimes; or rather, dost thou 
rp ore it to excuse thy present saeri- 
ege ?” 

“ Where is now your miraculous 
lights ?” sneeringly observed Charles, 
pointing to the distant shrine of St. 
Ursula, then involved in darkness. 
“Palmer, let my knowledge of this 
deception prove my acquaintance with 
the hypocrisy of the church.” 

“If to win men to their good, we 
sometimes use deceptions to operate 
upon their imaginations, and thus con- 
firm their persuasion, can the means 
which lead to such desirable results be 
considered as evil ?” 

“ Palmer, I would give France, and 
its dominions, to have my faith re- 
stored, but the spirit which inspired it 
has fled before the awful truths de- 
monstrated by your high-priest, Alex- 
ander; nay, answer me not; another 
care now engrosses me. You know 
my secret ; I require your assistance ; 
grant it, and I swear by all I hold 
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most dear, to confer upon you the 
highest honors of the Romish church, 
to exalt your order, and never to lay 
down my arms until I subvert the 
Ottoman empire, and, sacking Con- 
stantinople, devote her treasures to 
the promotion of the Catholic religion, 
burying my own broken faith within 
the deepest recesses of my bosom.” 

“You demand my assistance,” said 
the palmer sternly, “without com- 
municating either the cause, or the 
means.” 

“From your observations I have 
reason to suppose you are already 
acquainted with my purpose in 
coming here, and, taking advantage of 
the circumstance, have dared to treat 
me with a disrespect no other person 
in my dominions would presume 
upon.” The king spoke with violent 
anger. 

“In the confessional,” coolly replied 
the palmer, “rank and station should 
be of as little avail as in the tomb ; ’tis 
the spirit we would purify by exorcis- 
ing the evil passions.” 

“TIT tell you, palmer, I value not 
your absolution; I came not here to 
cee to a monkish homily ; will you, 
or will you not assist me? If not, I 
command you to depart hence.” 

“T have assisted—lI have sacrificed 
all to save you.” As the palmer uttered 
these words he trembled with emotion. 

“ Mysterious being what mean these 
words of strange import I know not ; 
but, if you do indeed regard me, sup- 
port me in the present emergency.” 

“ Not,” replied the palmer, “ until I 
hear your full confession. Some part 
of your crime I already know ; but with 
the circumstances which have led you 
on to the brink of perdition, I am un- 
acquainted. By an unequivocal ac- 
knowledgment alone, can you expect 
my aid. Charles of France of one 
thing rest assured, I never will betray 
you.” 

“It is an awful secret, father; as 
you gained admittance, may not some 
other person have entered ?” 

“ Fear it not ; none are here but the 
dead; they will not speak.” 

The king shuddered, some moments 
elapsed, then he said, “I will relate 
events, but notinthe form of confession.” 
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“In no other way will I attend to 
ou,” the palmer replied; “has the 
eprosy of infidelity so extended that 

you cannot even submit to the forms 
of your creed ?” 

“ Have it your own way,” the king 
answered, in a bitter tone; “’tis but 
straining at a gnat.” As he spoke he 
moved to the penitent side of the 
confessional, and, carefully closing 
the door, he knelt down before the 
stranger, with an appearance of piety 
which savored little of the heretical 
opinions he had just avowed. 

Some time elapsed ere Charles 
could summon eee to speak ; for 
he hesitated to repose the awful secret 
connected with his visit to St. Ursu- 
la’s. The haughty and severe manner 
of the palmer rather repelled than 
won his confidence; still, on the next 
two hours depended not only the 
future happiness of his life, but the 
fate of that beloved being for whom 
he was ready to sacrifice it; he rapidly, 
therefore, revolved in his mind the 
means by which the palmer might 
most effectually serve him. From his 
observations it was apparent he was 
already, in a great measure, acquainted 
with his crime, and Charles considered 
the best apology he could offer as an 
extenuation, would be a relation of 
the events and sentiments which had 
led toit. Young, ardent and generous, 
in his own nature, he fancied that, by 
a full detail of his sufferings, he would 
excite the monk’s interest, and, by 
awakening his compassion, gain his 
assistance and advice. Of his secresy, 
the sacred obligations of his profession 
was a sufficient security ; had it been 
otherwise, it would have caused no 
uneasiness ; for all apprehension for 
the future was lost in the absorbing 
interest of the moment. He was call- 
ed upon to decide by the deep stern 
voice of the palmer, as he said, 
“Charles of France, time wears ra- 
EE ; another hour and it may be too 
ate to save you from a public expo- 
sure of your mad folly.” 

“] have indeed no alternative,” 
sighed the ill-fated monarch, and, after 
a struggle to gain some composure, he 
commenced the following confession. 


CHAPTER V. 


* Reverend father, as I conclude 
from your appearance that you have 
been a for long time a resident in the 
Holy Land, and, consequently, igno- 
rant of the affairs of France, it will be 


necessary to explain some of the lead- 
ing events of my past life, that you 
may more fully comprehend my pre- 
sent position, 

“If you are at all conversant with 
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the state of Europe, you must have 
heard of the cruel policy of my father, 
Lewis the Eleventh, in subjecting me 
to a melancholy confinement, which 
increased the natural delicacy of my 
constitution. From the same con- 
temptible jealousy, he limited my edu- 
cation, committing it solely to the care 
of a set of bigots, whose sole object 
was to increase my love of their 
tenets. Thus my ideas of religion 
consisted in a superstitious attention 
to its forms of worship, and a firm be- 
lief in the miracles of the church. 
Would, that I had never been unde- 
ceived, 

“ The death of Lewis the Eleventh, 
which took place ere I had attained 
my fourteenth year, left, by his no- 
mination, my sister Ann, the Lady 
of Beaujen, governess of the kingdom, 
but, dissatisfied with that title, she as- 
sumed the regency, to which her 
talents were fully competent. One of 
her first acts of power was to send me 
to the Castle of Amboise, under the 
superintendence of tutors suited to my 
rank, and by their acquirements equal 
to improve my long-neglected educa- 
tion. 

“The first and most esteemed of 
these, was Sir Raymond de Fresta- 
mere, a Castilian, and grand-nephew 
to the celebrated Henry de Fresta- 
mere, who, disgusted with the cruel- 
ties of his brother, Pedro, had fled 
into France, where he was honored 
with the friendship and assistance of 
Charles the Fifth, and, by that means, 
dispossessed Pedro of the throne of 
Castile. 

“ Henry de Frestamere had purchas- 
ed a castle and extensive domains in 
Lyons, for his younger brother ; these 
were now in the possession of Sir 
Raymond, who, having been born in 
France, considered it as his native 
country. 

“ Endowed with talents of the first 
order, improved by learning, a warrior 
in the field, a profound statesman—the 
friendship of Sir Raymond had been 
courted by the emperor Frederic of 
Germany, and Henry the Seventh of 
England, but, firmly devoted to the 
interests of France, he had steadily 
rejected every overture which might 
interfere with his allegianee. With 
the stern virtue of a Roman patriot, 
he unhesitatingly sacrificed every pri- 
vate feeling, to his country’s good. To 
this purpose this noble-minded man, 
hoping to form me after his own sub- 
lime ideas of royal virtue, volunteered 
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to superintend my education. Any 
eulogy I can pass upon his conduct 
towards me, must fall far short of his 
merit ; he was at once my preceptor 
and friend. Emulous to meet his 
wishes —to gain his approbation— I 
roused the slumbering energies of my 
mind ; I spared no pains to excel ; my 
thirst after knowledge was so insatia- 
ble that, apprehensive of injuring my 
health, Sir Raymond often obliged me 
to limit my studies ; in short, his abili- 
ties and affection gained an unbounded 
influence over my mind. ‘Though sur- 
rounded by young men of rank, whose 
sole desire was to please, I gave a 
decided preference to his company, 
and this, by awakening his gratitude, 
attached me more closely to him. 
Often has he sportively said, ‘ Charles, 
France is my mistress, to whose in- 
terests I have devoted my sole being, 
but, as yours and her’s are combined, 
I think 1 may indulge my love for you 
without exciting her jealousy.’ Thus five 
years glided on—they were indeed the 
happiest period of my life, when the 
following adventure altered the whole 
colour of my destiny. 

“ Sir Raymond had been summoned 
to Melun, in consequence of an affront 
offered to the Lady of Beaujen, by 
the Duke of Orleans. By one chance 
or another all my suite had dispersed, 
leaving me and one of my companions, 
a youth of the name of Brissonet, by 
ourselves. At a loss for excitement 
Brissonet one day said, ‘if your royal 
highness promises not to be displeased, 
I could propose something that might 
help to amuse you during the absence 
of your friends.’ I gave an assurance 
of listening patiently. 

“* Well, then,’ said Brissonet gaily, 
‘I will venture to tell you that I have 
by chance discovered your admired 
Sir Raymond is not the austere saint 
he affects to be to his royal pupil; and, 
although France is his acknowledged 
mistress, he is not insensible to the 
charms of an individual. In charity, 
let us conclude he only keeps the love- 
liest woman in France, merely as a 
specimen of his country’s productions.’ 

“¢] don’t understand all these ill- 
natured insinuations, [ gravely an- 
swered, ‘and will believe nothing to 
the disadvantage of Sir Raymond.’ 

“¢T assert nothing but what I can 
= answered Brissonet; ‘ not to 

iis disadvantage, for | consider it very 
much to his advantage to possess such 
an angel; but the fact I am going to 
relate is this—that Sir Raymond pur- 
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chased a villa, a perfect Elysium, about 
three leagues from this castle, and 
there he goes once every week to visit 
a lovely girl whom he keeps in durance 
vile, Galler the guardianship of two 
she-dragons of old women.’ 

“* Where, Brissonet, did you pick 
up this piece of ridiculous scandal ¢* 

«“* That I am bound not to betray ; 
but, if your highness wish for a view 
of Sir Raymond’s bird of beauty, I 
know the road leading to the villa: 
how I should glory in your rivalling 
this sanctified old hypocrite.’ 

“ For some days I refused to attend 
to Brissonet, until my mind became 
inflamed with his passionate descrip- 
tion of Sir Raymond’s bird of beauty, 
as he termed her. After a struggle 
between my excited curiosity, and my 
dislike to act dishonorably, I blush to 
say, I, at length consented to accom- 
pany him to the villa, reconciling my- 
self to the act, by observing to Bris- 
sonet, that, confident of the innocence 
of Sir Raymond, my only object in 
going was to discover the truth, that I 
might refute the scandal circulated 
amongst my household, and cover his 
accusers with confusion. 

“The following evening was fixed 
for our adventure. At once to excuse 
our intrusion, and gain admittance 
into the villa, Brissonet (who, even 
then, was an adept in intrigue) ar- 
ranged that we should personate two 
French gentlemen, brothers, sent ex- 
press by the Lady of Beaujen with 
dispatches to the young king, being 
unacquainted with the road leading to 
the Castle of Amboise, we had lost 
our way, and stopped to make inqui- 
ries. ‘There was a tincture of romance 
in the whole business, which delighted 
me. I forgot my scruples, and gaily 
entered into the spirit of the adven- 
ture. Our ruse succeeded to the ut- 
most of our wishes; we found our 
way to the chateau. After some tri- 
fling excuses we were ushered into the 
presence of Sir Raymond's ‘ bird of 
beauty,’ who proved (not as Brissonet 
had supposed) the secret love of Sir 
Raymond, but his beautiful and only 
child. 

“ Holy palmer,” proceeded the king 
with vivacity, “it is not in my power 
to convey to you the faintest idea of 
the unequalled loveliness of Irene de 
Frestamere ; she seemed to combine 
within herself all we most admire in 
woman. The passion with which she 
inspired me was unbounded—uncon- 
querable. From the period of my ac- 
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quaintance with her, a change came 
over my whole being—powers of the 
most exquisite enjoyment developed 
themselves—a new and brighter spirit 
was infused within me, the earth be. 
neath, the heavens above, assumed the 
brilliant colours of m imagination ; 
borne on the wings of enthusiasm, | 
seemed to soar above mortality; | 
could foresee no evil in indulging a 
~~ for a being of such refinement. 

ts very intensity, by consuming all 
selfish and grosser feelings, purified 
my nature.” Here the king paused, 
and giving way to a wild burst of an- 
guish, exclaimed, “ Oh! Irene, Irene, 
could I have then believed that you 
were the child of earth destined to 
draw me from my God.” The palmer 
leant forward, and addressing the king, 
uttered some words ; but the unfortu- 
nate Charles was too much agitated to 
hear them; after a while he resumed 
his narrative. 

“ I shall not stop to trace the grada- 
tions of our intimacy ; fortunately (as 
I then considered it) Sir Raymond 
was detained in Me!un, Brissonet had 
gone to visit a sick relative in Paris— 
everything combined to favor my 
wishes—my visits to Irene soon be- 
came daily, and I hourly discovered 
some new accomplishment to attach 
me more closely to her loveliness, 

“My rank still remained a secret, 
Irene considered me as the brother of 
Brissonet ; the two old ladies, whom 
he had honored with the title of she- 
dragons, never interfered with us; one 
of them being always engaged at her 
devotions, and the other engrossed 
with the duties of the establishment. 
There was something particularly ex- 
citing to my young and ardent temper, 
in being loved independently of my 
rank. Like myself, Irene had been 
educated in retirement ; her mother, 
who was an English lady, died in 
giving her birth ; she had been left for 
some time in England under the care 
of her friends, and was then removed 
to a convent situated upon the banks 
of the Rhone, near her father’s castle 
in Lyons. Engrossed with polities, 
Sir Raymond seldom saw his daugh- 
ter, satisfying himself by allowing her 
every indulgence she chose to demand. 
Two years previously to our meeting, 
as her health was declining, she was 
removed from her convent, being too 
young to be left without her father’s 
protection, he had purchased a villa in 
the neighbourhood of the Castle of 
Amboise, and during his occasional 
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visite treated her with much kindness ; 
but his manners, waturally haughty 
and severe, repelled the confidence of 
the gentle girl, who felt a restraint in 
his presence she could not overcome. 
The manners of the two old ladies he 
had chosen as her companions, were 
still more uninteresting, so, until her 
acquaintance with me, the young and 
beautiful Irene seemed isolated from 
human affections. Perhaps this made 
her more readily receive my atten- 
tions.. Soon all the powerful sympa- 
thies of her nature were awakened in 
my favor, and she returned my love 
with the most pure and ardent devo- 

n. 
wen letter which I received from 
Sir Raymond announcing his intended 
return on the following day, obliged 
me to explain to Irene my true rank, 
and the unpardonable curiosity which 
had led me to the villa. I concluded 
she would mention my visits to her 
father, and shrunk from the dignified 
contempt with which he would con- 
demn my having yielded to the ungen- 
tlemanly persuasions of Brissonet, in 
stealing into the retirement of his 
family. No excuse ever served to 
gloss over meanness, to that noble- 
minded man; he had always disap- 

roved of my intimacy with the low- 
Pred, low-thinking Brissonet, although, 
from the habit of never interfering 
with my trifling concerns, lest it might 
weaken his authority in serious mat- 
ters, he submitted to our acquaintance; 
alas! could he have foreseen all the 
misery the confidence of that vile hy- 
pocrite has wrought upon me, not for 
the kingdom of France would he have 
countenanced him. 

“ As | am exposing to your view all 
my weakness, I will acknowledge that, 
as on the evening preceding Sir Ray- 
mond’s expected return, I rode to 
visit Irene, my heart dilated with rap- 
ture at the idea of her youthful pride, 
when, in place of the brother of Bris- 
sonet, she found Charles the Eighth 
of France at her feet, and in the sin- 
cerity of his worship, vowing no other 
should share his throne, my happiness, 
at this period, was exquisite beyond 
belief. 

“ How great, then, was my asto- 
nishment when, in place of receiving 
the intelligence of my rank with joyful 
surprise, Irene gave way to the bitter- 
est expressions of regret. ‘ What is 
France to me? she cried ; ‘ you are 
my kingdom—my world—I know no- 
thing of ambition—I care not for 
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society ; while I considered you as a 
private gentleman, I feared no obsta- 
cles to our love, but now you will be 
torn from me, a thousand interests— 
duties—passions—will rise to separate 
us, and, for the first time, she fell on 
my bosom overcome with her emo- 
tions. 

“* Be calm, my Irene ; no power on 
earth shall divide us; the only one who 

ossesses the least influence over me, 
is your esteemed father, and, doubt 
not but he will gladly promote a match 
at once so gratifying to his ambition, 
and dear to our wishes.’ 

“*Alas! my Charles, delude me 
not with such hopes ; my father’s love 
for me is inferior to what he feels for 
you, his pupil and his king ; and, believe 
me, he would, without hesitation, sa- 
crifice us both to the interest and 
glory of France ; in every human 

eart there is enshrined an idol, to 
which every other passion becomes 
subservient. Sir Raymond from in- 
fancy has prided himself upon being 
a patriot; me he considers us a mere 
child, a girl, a toy, not worthy of a 
moment’s consideration ; and you, 
Charles, as one who, from your emi- 
nence, has no right to yield to softer 
feelings.’ 

“«T value you the more, my beloved 
Irene, for fears which originate in the 
excess of your love, and your igno- 
rance of human nature ; true, my own 
experience is limited, still | am in- 
clined to think your father will not 
disregard the prospect of a throne for 
his daughter, and the highest rank in 
the kingdom, next to royalty, for him- 
self; nor can France, with justice, ob- 
ject to our alliance ; you, Irene, are 
descended from the royal family of 
Castile—equal, then, in birth. in every 
other respect you are far my superior.’ 
As I thus addressed her, I sunk play- 
fully on one knee, and, clasping her 
hand in mine, exclaimed, ‘let me thus 
pay my homage to my Irene—my 
queen—my love—and, dearer than all, 
my wife! Nay, still in tears—I must 
be angry.’ 

“* Charles, while yet I may, let me 
address you by that beloved name, 
your ardour extorts a secret from me. 
Know then, that except to you, his 
royal pupil, Sir wen we is, to all 
others, a stern though honorable mas- 
ter. Conscious of the high motives 
which regulate his actions, his resolu- 
tions once formed are as immutable as 
the laws of the creation ; his stern vir- 
tue makes no allowance for human 
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weakness, forgive me, Charles, when 
I say his long fellowship with Lewis 
the Eleventh, has taught him to feel 
but little sympathy for individuals. In 
his household, he is much feared, but 
little loved.’ 

“© You misjadge your father, dear- 
est Irene ; engrossed with politics he 
does not understand the delicate at- 
tentions due to your gentler sex, at all 
events, he loves me, and will not see 
me wretched, should he, my fate is not 
in his hands. There are powers in 
my mind which only wait for circum- 
stances to develope ; I will claim my 
kingdom from the Lady of Beaujen ; 
once fixed on the throne, who dare 
dispute my will. As to my engage- 
ment with Margaret of Burgundy, I 
never sanctioned it; and, indepen- 
dently of my love for you, was re- 
solved never to marry at the pleasure 
of a set of grey-bearded ministers.’ 

“* You deceive yourself, but you 
cannot deceive me,’ said Irene sadly. 

“© May I ask, said I thoughtfully, 
‘how you can be so well acquainted 
with your father’s sentiments res- 
pecting me; can he ever have sug- 
gested the possibility of our meeting.’ 

“ Without observing the dark suspi- 
cion which darted through my mind, 
she answered, ‘know, then, Charles, 
that a few evenings previous to my 
father’s departure fur Melun, (from 
some thoughtless pursuit) I had ne- 
glected my evening devotions ; dis- 
pleased with myself for the unusual 
omission, as I retired to rest, a super- 
stitious dread crept over me. In a fit 
of penitence I resolved to go to the 
chapel to perform my orisons, but the 
lateness of the hour rendered me 
timid, so I retired to a small oratory 
exclusively reserved for my father’s 
use, and adjoming his suit of apart- 
ments, which here consist of a sleep- 
ing-room and a study. Though my 
spirit was willing, I fear the flesh was 
weak, for, leaning against the altar at 
my devotions, I sunk into a profound 
slumber. How long I might have 
continued so, I cannot tell, but I was 
roused by hearing my father, as he 
conversed with some person in the ad- 
joining apartment. The stranger, who 
by his voice I soon discovered to be 
the old Admiral d’ Aubigne, my father’s 
most intimate friend and near neigh- 
bour, as he resided within half a league 
of our chateau in Lyons, seemed to 
be answering some remark of my 
father’s, for he said, ‘I fear, Sir Ray- 
mond, you will never succeed ; were 


it possible, it would be a great stroke 
of policy, and a decided advantage to 
France.’ 

“* That must depend upon ——, 
Here my father spoke so low I could 
not eatch his words. 

“*I do not presume, Sir Raymond, 
to offer my advice,’ replied the old 
admiral ; ‘but let me ask, do you 
think it prudent to refuse the mag- 
nificent offers of the Lady of Beau- 
jen? Inthe event of your espousing 
her cause, she presents you with the 
constable’s sword.’ ‘Stop! I charge 
you, d’Aubigne, if you would retain 
my friendship,’ interrupted my father 
sternly, ‘not for the throne of France 
would [ betray the cause of Charles ; 
I am bound to him by no common ties, 
My influence over him is unbounded ; 
I love him as a son, and, as I act 
honorably by him, may God reward or 
punish me,’ and by his movement [ 
judged he fell upon his knees, There 
was silence for some time; then Sir 
Raymond again spoke. ‘ Besides, I 
am bound by a solemn oath, which, 
since the days of Henry de Fresta- 
mere, has been required from all the 
heirs of our family. Soon as I arrived 
at the age of one-and-twenty, my 
father demanded a sacred engagement, 
that, immolating all private views, I 
would devote myself to the glory 
and interest of France; nay, that I 
would sacrifice my life, and that of m 
whole family, if necessary to her ad- 
vancement.’ ‘ Heavens!’ exclaimed 
@ Aubigne, ‘how very extraordinary. 
* Not if you reflect that when our 
progenitor, Henry de Frestamere, fled 
to France, for protection from his bro- 
ther Pedro’s cruelty, he was not only 
well received, but the proudest honors 
conferred upon his family. Even 
Lewis the Eleveuth, amidst all his ca- 
pricious cruelties, honored me with his 
unceasing friendship, and, as a proof 
of his confidence, in his dying hour he 
intreated of me to superintend the 
education of the young king.’ ‘ Were 
I in your place, Sir Raymond, how 
very differently I would act,’ said the 
old admiral ; ‘but you are an enthu- 
siast, and I a man of the world’ 
‘ Well, d’Aubigne, as a man of the 
world, how would you act? ‘You 
have a daughter ; and even a father 
cannot be insensible to her exquisite 
loveliness ; the king is young, prone 
to the tender passion, residing within 
a few miles of her—what so simple as 
an introduction? The consequences 
are obvious ; he becomes enamoured 
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of her charms; by a little prudence 
on her side, and management on 
yours, a marriage is brought about, 
and——. ‘Silence! d’Aubigne ex- 
tend the picture, though a flattering 
one, no farther; I have admitted the 
possibility in my own mind, and 
guarded against it.’ ‘And wherefore, 
my too romantic friend, demanded 
the admiral?” ‘ Because it would 
compromise my character ; expose me 
to the vile suspicion of having carried 
ona shameful intrigue to seduce the 
king, and aggrandize my own family ; 
it would defeat all my plans ; indepen- 
dently of self, it would be a ruinous 
match for Charles, and deprive France 
of the acquisition of Bretagne.” ‘I 
wish, my dear friend,’ said the admiral, 
‘you would confide your views on that 
subject more fully. From this half 
confidence I am not justified in giving 
an opinion ; but I fear you will sacri- 
fice your invaluable time and talents 
in pursuit of a hopeless speculation. 
Can you overlook that Ann of Bre- 
tragne is not only engaged to the 
Archduke Maximilian, but is supposed 
to feel a decided preference for him. 
You are, no doubt, a great politician ; 
but these women are very hard to deal 


with. And I think, even to ‘please 
you, the duchess will not forget the 
pony leg of the Prince of Orange ; 

ere the old admiral laughed aloud ; 
recovering . himself, he proceeded, 
‘come, come, my friend, France can- 
not spare your services ; you must at- 
tend to positive duties.’ ‘Good night, 
d’Aubigne, said Sir Raymond, proudly; 
‘my plans are never lightly formed, or 
easily relinquished. 1 doubt not your 
sincerity, but success alone shall ex- 
plain my wishes ; the fortunes of Irene 
and Charles are in my keeping. They 
must be separate ; but none in Europe 
shall exceed them.’ Immediately they 
quitted the apartment ; I experienced 
no uneasiness from this conversation 
but what resulted from having, how- 
ever unwittingly, been a listener. I 
reached my room unobserved ; soon 
the incident passed from my memory, 
till your declaration this evening has 
so painfully revived it.’ 

“ All my arguments to remove 
Irene’s fears of our attachment meet- 
ing her father’s disapprobation proved 
unavailing ; and she would not let me 
quit her presence until I solemnly 
Es myself never to reveal it to 

im without her consent. 


° CHAPTER VI. 


“ On the following evening Sir Ray- 
mond arrived at the Castle of Amboise. 
His manners to me were more affec- 
tionate than ever ; ere retiring for the 
night, he told me his stay at the castle 
should be short, as he was taking 
active measures to place the reins of 
government in my hands ; he then 
entered into a long discussion relative 
to affairs of state, all very flattering to 
my ambition. At this period, though I 
did not dare to mention Irene, I express- 
ed with vivacity my fixed resolve never 
to ratify the engagements the French 
council had presumed to form for me, 
with Margaret of Burgundy. Far 
from contending this point, as I had 
apprehended, Sir Raymond assured 
me she should be sent back to her 
friends. As we parted he made use of 
these remarkable words, ‘ enjoy the 
present, my liege, and leave your 
future fortunes to my keeping; I will 
not sleep on my watch.’ 

“Once more my intimacy with 
Irene was renewed, Brissonet had 
returned, and was admitted to my con- 
fidence. Incapable himself of gene- 
rous sentiments, he gave no credit to 
their existence in others, and instilled 


into my mind that Sir Raymond would 
proudly receive me as his son-in-law. 

“ Week after week rolled on in un- 
interrupted delight ; Irene seemed to 
forget her fears of her father, and as to 
me I was solely abandoned to my pas- 
sion. Sir Raymond had gone into 
Germany, and from a variety of delays 
did not return until the spring was far 
advanced. 

“ At length he arrived. Never did 
I see him appear so calm and so 
cheerful. He told me his stay must 
be very short—that imperative busi- 
ness required his presence in Lyons— 
that in a few weeks he should return 
and accompany me to Paris, where he 
had already commenced the most 
splendid preparations for my coronas, 
tion, which was to take place the ap- 
proaching summer. 

“ From Brissonet, who acted as a spy 
upon the whole party, I understood 
Irene was to quit the villa, and ac- 
company her father to Lyons. One 
of the old ladies was to attend her, 
the other remained in care of the 
place. 

“ This news filled me with dismay— 
I could not endure even a temporary 
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separation from beloved Irene. By 
the assistance of Brissonet, I found 
an ae of taking leave of her. 
At this sad interview I again strove to 
obtain permission to speak to her 
father, but she firmly resisted all my 
entreaties. It was arranged that 
Brissonet should act as a medium to 
bring us intelligence of each other. 

“I will not, reverend father, fatigue 

ou by attempting a description of m 
eelings of regret after Irene—all 
seemed desolate, and my only resource 
was wandering about the villa she had 
inhabited. My anxiety was increased 
by Brissonet’s absence ; he had for 
some time decided upon the chureh as 
a profession, and had been obliged to 
go to Paris previous to his ordination. 
Thus deprived of my only confidant, 
I had resolved at every risk to visit 
Lyons, and obtain an interview with 
Irene. Before I could decide upon 
any plan to elude the vigilance of my 
numerous attendants, I was agreeably 
surprised by Sir Raymond's unexpected 
return. 

“ On the following morning, ere I had 
quitted my apartment, he sent to re- 
quest I would admit him to my pre- 
sence, as he had much to communicate, 
and was obliged to return to Lyons in 
a few hours. I received him with 
pleasure. For a long time he con- 
tinued to address me upon the never- 
failing subject of politics. I could 
scarcely command my impatience, and 
was just going to plead illness, to 
escape the oft-repeated tale of the 
duties of royalty, and the wonders 
expected from a King of France, when, 
perhaps perceiving my petulance, he 
suddenly changed his manner. 

“* My royal master,’ he said, ‘I am 
going to place in you a confidence the 
most sacred—one on which not only 
the happiness of an only child depends, 
but your interests, which are far 
dearer to me, and what I candidly 
avow I value more than either, the 
aggrandizement of France.’ 

“Oh ! how my heart throbbed at this 
allusion to his daughter. The wild 
hope that, influenced by ambition, he 
purposed uniting me to Irene, filled 
me with rapture—but I was soon un- 
deceived. 

“« Charles, he proceeded, ‘ whatever 
severity the great responsibility thrown 
upon me by our relative positions, may 
have occasionally compelled me to 
display towards you, in the desire of 
improving your long-neglected educa- 
tion, believe me, in France, nay, not 
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upon the face of the earth, do you 
possess a sincerer friend, or one more 
tenderly attached to your interest, 
Well instructed in the benevolence 
and gentleness of your heart—confident 
that even power will never tempt you 
to the commission of crime—still for. 
give me, my royal master, when [ say 
I am fully sensible of your love of 
pleasure, and that your judgment is 
more brilliant than powerful. To place 
= under circumstances the most 
ikely to guard you against the evils 
resulting from the indulgence of your 
passions, has been my study for many 
a long and sleepless night. The aver. 
sion you have of late expressed to the 
prospect of confirming your marriage 
with your betrothed bride, Marguret 
of Burgundy, and the many advantages 
that would accrue from your union 
with Ann of Bretagne, have influenced 
me to devote the whole powers of my 
mind to bring about this desirable 
event. Her youth and beauty will 


prove your best guard against tempta- © 
tion, while her rich dowry and power. | 


ful friends will enable you at once to 
throw off the authority of the Lady of 
Beaujen. 

“ Here I attempted to interrupt Sir 
Raymond, but elated at his own 
schemes, with a happy smile, he said— 

“* Hear me out, Charles ; you are 
still my pupil ; I will not resign my 
authority, until I delegate it to the 
lovely duchess.’ 

“ Resuming the conversation, he then 
said— I believe until to-day you were 
unacquainted with my having a daugh- 
ter ?” 

“T did not dare to answer ; indeed 
had I wished it, my emotion was too 
violent to admit of speech. Sir Ray- 
mond proceeded— 

“* She is a young creature, of extra- 
ordinary beauty, and as I spared no 
expense on her education, possesses 
many accomplishments.’ (How my 
bosom heaved as he spoke thus calmly 
of Irene.) ‘For this reason I have 
always carefully preserved her from 
your knowledge, dreading nothing so 
much as your forming an imprudent 
attachment. The decided preference 
given by Ann of Bretagne to the 
Archduke Maximilian, and the ridicu- 
lous form of a proxy marriage, to which 
she submitted, would have destroyed 
all hopes relative to her, in any person 
less ardent in your cause than myself, 
Persuaded that no man could know 
Irene without loving her, on parting 
from you last summer, I proceeded to 
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Germany. My rank soon introduced 
me to Maximilian, son to the Emperor 
Frederick ; his father had often made 
overtures for my friendship. I easily 

vailed upon that romantic prince to 
accompany me incog. to France—car- 
ried him to my chateau on the banks 
of the Rhone, where I brought Irene 
to receive him, surrounded by a splen- 
dour not surpassed in his father’s court. 
«T have no doubt but that Maximilian 
saw through my artifice; but he had 
not power to resist the attractions of 
Irene, thrown into his society under 
circumstances so favorable to her 
beauty. The result has answered my 
most sanguine wishes. Two days 
hence he avowed the most animated 
attachment towards her—demanded 
her of me in marriage, only stipulating 
that, for the present, their nuptials 
should be private, as he apprehends 
the interference of his father, the 
Emperor Frederick.’ 

“¢ And Irene, does she love him ? 
I vehemently demanded, every fear 
absorbed in the most consuming jea- 


lousy. 

« Too much engrossed with his politics 
to notice my violent agitation, Sir 
Raymond replied— 

“* As yet I have not acquainted her 
with her good fortune. Educated in 
uninterrupted retirement, totally igno- 
rant of the laws of society, I consider 
her eae to form any judgment 
about such matters, and presume she 
can have acquired no = inde- 
pendent of my will. If she is pos- 
sessed of any sensibility, it must be 
awakened by the attentions of Maximi- 
lian, who for grace and elegance is not 
exceeded by any prince in Europe; 
being of a very ardent temperament 
heretofore, he has been dissatisfied by 
the frigid coldness with which Irene 
has received his addresses, but this I 
take to be a common artifice with 
young maidens to disguise warmer 
sentiments, and it meets my approba- 
tion,’ 

“ This assurance of Irene’s indifference 
to Maximilian, I justly imputed to ber 
love for me, and it in some degree 
calmed the tumult of my spirits. 

“* Every thing,’ proceeded Sir Ray- 
mond, ‘is favoring my wishes. En- 
grossed by his passion for Irene, Maxi- 
milian has treated the Duchess of 
Bretagne with unpardonable neglect ; 
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the French council, though unable to 
account for his weak and capricious 
conduct, taking advantage of the vio- 
lent anger expressed towards him by 
Ann, have sent Margaret of Burgundy 
back to her country, 

“* Before, as I may safely say, the 
attention of all Europe is awakened to 
this deep stroke of policy, the business 
must be concluded. To-morrow I pro- 
ceed to Bretagne to demand Ann for 
my royal pupil.” Saying these words, 
Sir Raymond embraced me with ten- 
derness, adding, “ In acting honorably 
I have not a materially served you 
and France, but opened the most bril- 
liant prospects for my child.’ 

“ Nothing but my unfortunate oath to 
Irene prevented me then from con- 
fessing my passion; at all events I 
had no hesitation in contemning his in- 
tentions of demanding Ann of Bretagne 
forme. I grasped wildly at the arm 
of the wondering Sir Raymond ; but 
the conflict I suffered was too violent 
for a frame always delicate, and as I 
gasped for words, a strong convulsion 
seized me, and I fell back in his sup- 
porting arms. Calling loudly for as- 
sistance, in a few moments the apart- 
ment was crowded with officious at- 
tendants. As I recovered, I was pro- 
hibited from speech or exertion. Com- 
ae of fatigue, I requested to be 
eft to my repose. In vain did I pon- 
der on my situation. I could devise 
no plan that seemed likely to emanci- 
pate me from the dilemma in which I 
was placed. How gladly would I at 
that mement have bartered all the 
pride and pageantry of the monarch, 
with its anxious cares and duties, for 
the independence of my meanest sub- 


ject. 


“ For two days that I remained con- 
fined to my couch, Sir Raymond (who 
never suspected the cause of my ill- 
ness) paid me every attention; but 
whenever I attempted to speak, fearful 
of any excitement, would hastily quit 
the apartment. Thus, I found it im- 
erre to come to any explanation. 

rissonet now returned ; placing me 
under his special care, Sir Raymond 
set off for Bretagne, as he apprehended 
danger to his deep-laid plans if he de- 
layed. He was also anxious to get 
back to Lyons, disapproving of leaving 
Irene to the care of Maximilian, 


CHAPTER VII. 


Soon as I acquainted Brissonet (who 
at that period was solely attached to 


my interest) with the origin of my ill- 
ness, and the anguish I suffered from 
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jealousy, and the apprehension of 
losing se his ready-wit suggested a 
method by which I might obtain an 
interview with her. Independently of 
the exquisite pleasure of again meeting, 
I wished for her advice and sanction 
before I addressed the French council 
on the subject of my proposed mar- 
riage. From her powerful interest and 
exalted character, my rejection of the 
Duchess of Bretagne should be con- 
ducted with great delicacy. Nothing, 
indeed, could exceed the perplexity of 
my mind at that period, increased by 
the mortal affront I was going to put 
upon my respected friend Sir Ray- 
mond, in defeating all his well-laid 
schemes of ambition. 

“ Disguising ourselves as two of Sir 
Raymond de Frestamere’s personal at- 
tendants, Brissonet and I, mounted on 
our fleetest steeds, rode, or rather flew 
across the country, without stopping 
for rest, and without food, excepting 
the hasty mouthfuls we obtained while 
fresh horses were preparing, until we 
arrived at Lyons. ere we again 
changed horses, and having taken some 
refreshment, proceeded to the Chateau 
de Frestamere, situated on the beauti- 
ful banks of the Rhone. It was early 
on the third evening after quitting 
Beauvoise, when we arrived at its 
massy gates. Having gained admit- 
tance, I boldly demanded to be ad- 
mitted to the Lady Irene’s pore 
saying I bore despatches from Sir 
Raymond. A moment brought me to 
her feet—to her arms. The unex- 
ae pleasure of seeing me caused 
ier such an extacy of delight, that she 
lost all control over her feelings. She 
wept, she laughed—now threw herself 
into my arms—then in despite of all 
my efforts, sunk on the ground, press- 
ing her beauteous lips to my feet, em- 
bracing my kuees. 

“*T recognised you, my beloved 
Charles,’ she exclaimed, ‘soon as you 
entered the long corridor leading to 
this apartment—my heart by an un- 
accountable sympathy seemed to fly 
towards you—my bosom heaved re- 
sponsive to your breathing.’ But why 
attempt a description of this scene. 
Oh! Irene, if love the purest, the 
most devoted, can be accepted as a 
peace-offering for sin, yours will be 
forgiven.” 

It was some moments before the 
king could command himself so far as 
to proceed. 

“When the first transports caused 
by our meeting had subsided, I ac- 
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quainted Irene with her father’s’ ar. 
rangements, at the same time vowin 
everlasting love and constancy. Judg. 
ing by the sincerity of her own heart, 
the noble-minded girl never doubted 
mine. 

_ “* My dear Charles,’ she answered 
‘ignorant as I am of the manners of 
the world, I could not mistake the 
nature of Maximilian’s attentions to. 
wards me; nor can [ wonder at the 
pride with which my ambitious father 
anticipates placing me upon the most 
powerful throne in Europe. [ did 
not, until you now told me, exactly 
understand the extent of Sir Ray- 
mond’s plans relative to you, but your 
union with Ann of Bretagne has ong 
been the goal of his wishes. It ig 
needless to dwell upon all I have 
suffered since hurried to this chateau. 
Exposed to the lover-like addresses of 
the Archduke Maximilian, and treated 
by my father and his household as a 
future Empress. I will not waste these 
precious moments, by relating all m 
plans of escaping from this splendid 
mummery, but quickly expluin how [ 
am resolved to act. 

“*Maximilian is a noble-minded, 
honorable prince, worthy of the first 
and best affections of the human heart 
—romantic and ardent—the being that 
could deceive him must be treacherous 
indeed. Under no circumstance would 
I so far compromise my own dignity as 
to trifle with any man’s affections. Of 
course my conduct to the Archduke 
has been uviformly haughty and re- 
served, Whenever led on by his pas- 
sion he has ventured to address me in 
warmer terms, I have coldly repulsed 
him. Still supposing my heart disen- 
gaged, he imputes my manner to bash- 
fulness, and not indifference, and his 
love seems to increase by opposition. 

“* Anxiously have I wished for some 
opportunity of confiding to him my 
sentiments of love for another ; though, 
Charles, I will not for many reasons 
reveal your name.—As I attempted 
to answer, puting her hand on my lips, 
* Hear me,’ she said, * without interrup- 
tion. I will explain to him my father's 
system of seducing him here to elude 
his marriage with Ann of Bretagne, 
that he might gain her for his pupil, 
Charles of France. 

“* At once disappointed in his hopes 
of gaining my affections, provoked at 
the meditated plan of sending back his 
young daughter Margaret of Burgundy, 
thus offering her the grossest insult in 
the face of all Europe, humbled and 
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irritated at being the dupe of Sir Ray- 
mond’s policy, Maximilian will no 
doubt hasten to Bretagne. The duchess 
already his affianced, and preferring 
him to all her admirers, will at once 
conclude their long onsen marriage. 
While my father still smarts under the 
feelings of mortified ambition and dis- 
appointed hopes, you will step forward 
and demand me as your bride. Should 
Sir Raymond refuse you, = your 
cause by saying, if Irene de Frestamere 
was worthy of being Empress of Ger- 
many, she may be elevated to the 
throne of France. See, Charles, what 
a tutor love is, when it has taught me 
to subvert the deep-laid schemes of the 
greatest politician in Europe.’ 

“T pressed her passionately to my 
bosom without speaking, for even in 
the wild transport excited by the pros- 
pect of so soon possessing her, a pang 
shot through my heart at the idea of 
the bitter sorrow I was preparing for 
Sir Raymond. , 

“«T know your feelings,’ said Irene, 
weeping, ‘and I respect you for them ; 
but we are left no choice of action, 
else would I spare Sir Raymond, be- 
cause he is my father. He is entitled 
to my duty, but not my love. In the 
present instance with inexcusable des- 
potism he laid his plans without con- 
sulting my inclinations. I am treated 
as the mere tool of his ambition—led 
forth as one of his stud, to be disposed 
of at pleasure ; besides lightly as my 
father has ever held woman’s principles, 
my spirit rises with indignation when 
I consider myself set up as a kind of 
nolitical decoy-bird, to allure the noble 

Maximilian from his interests. Even 
had I not been solely devoted to you, 
my worshipped Churles, I had exposed 
the whole system to the Archduke— 
myself descended from princes, think 
you I would gain an empire by base- 
born hypocrisy ?” 

“*Spoken like yourself, Irene; but 
you seem to admire the Archduke 
mightily,” said I, in a pettish tone. 
Irene rallied me on my jealousy, but 
was gratified at this new proof of my 
affection. She then asked did I not 
think her plan of gaining Sir Ray- 
mond’s consent to our union admirable. 
I had nothing to object if she succeeded 
in sending Maximilian to the Duchess 
of Bretagne. After much entreaty on 
my side, I at length obtained her pro- 
mise, in the event of her father’s inter- 
posing his authority, that she would 
consent to a private marriage, and im- 
mediately after place herself under my 
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protection. Brissonet, then in orders, 
could perform the ceremony. From 
the romantic character. of Maximilian, 
we concluded onee he was acquainted 
with Irene’s sentiments, he would, in- 
dependently of all political views, 
shrink from the idea of accepting an 
unwilling bride. 

“ Having thus arranged every thing 
to our satisfaction, we indulged in a 
thousand gay sallies. Now I affected 
jealousy of Maximilian, then Irene, on 
an elevated seat, acted the queen, 
treating me as her subject. In short, 
our young hearts overflowed with 
rapture. Thus hour after hour rolled 
on, until the darkening atmosphere 
and the blaze of light that began to 
shine through the chateau, reminded 
Irene that her presence in the ban- 
quetting-room would be expected. 

“« You must leave me Charles,’ she 
said, mournfully, ‘ else you will be seen 
by my attendants ; any premature dis- 
covery would impede all our plans.’ 


“ Tentreated for a little longer delay 
—it was granted ; again I would have 
loitered, but Irene pointed out the 
madness of running such a risk fora 
few moments of each other’s society, 
when in a few weeks we should most 
probably be united for ever. Yielding 
to her advice, I folded my arm around 
her, while her head sunk on my bosom, 
and was breathing out a painful fare- 
well, when the door leading from the 
corridor, (and which, in our unreflect- 
ing foliy we had neglected to close,) 
flew open, and the Archduke Maximi- 
lian stood before us. With an excla- 
mation of surprise and contempt, he 
remained for some moments gazing 
upon us, then hastily withdrew. 

“ At first Irene was overcome with 
shame and confusion. After a time 
she began to fancy she might turn 
Maximilian’s discovery of her indiscre- 
tion to advantage. 

“*Tt affords me, said she, ‘the op- 
portunity I have long panted for, of 
explaining myself to the Archduke. 
Without an avowal of his love, I could 
not introduce the subject, and unless 
I encouraged his attentions, which 
honor forbade, I might wait months 
for that confession, even with Sir —- 
mond’s maneeuvring. I will this night 
tell him my affections are engaged to 
a French nobleman, who came here in 
disguise. Indifferent as he is to me, 
I cannot endure he should suppose | 
degraded myself to an inferior.’ 

“Irene, I charge you acquaint him 
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at once with my rank, or rather I 
will this moment introduce myself. 

“To this she positively objected, 
observing that under the powerful ex- 
citement of Maximilian’s mind, if he 
discovered me to be at once his rival 
and the rejector of his daughter, the 
result most certainly would be fatal to 
either party; Disdaining this advice, 
I was contending the point with much 
warmth, when Brissonet rushed in, and 
calling me aside, whispered that a 
courier had just arrived to announce 
Sir Raymond's approach, who, wishing 
to see his pc had altered his 
route, and in place of going immedi- 
ately to Bretagne, was proceeding to 
the chateau. Already from the battle- 
ments his barge was seen gliding up 
the Rhone. 

“ Irene demanded the purport of our 
conference. I could not deceive her. 
Almost frantic with terror, she threw 
herself upon her knees, and in the 
wildest accents bade me instantly fly 
from the chateau. Raising her up, I 


represented how unjust it was to ex- 
ect I would leave her to her father’s 
indignation, should, as was most pro- 
bable, Maximilian mention the scene 
he had witnessed. I then attempted to 
posers her that no time could be 


tter suited than the present for ex- 
poe our mutual sentiments—that 

owever irritated Sir Raymond might 
be, he should not, dared not, forget his 
allegiance—did he presume to interfere, 
I would teach him I was no longer his 
pupil but his monarch. Far from being 
assured by my vehemence, it encreased 
the dread she always had of her father 
—she foresaw a thousand evils in the 
violent contention which must ensue 
between him, Maximilian, and myself. 
As for me, I cared for nothing but to 
protect Irene ; and with more steadi- 
ness of purpose than I generally main- 
tained, was persisting in waiting for 
an interview with Sir Raymond, when, 
snatching a crucifix from her bosom, 
she uttered a solemn vow, if I did not 
immediately quit the chateau, she 
would never again consent to meet me, 
though the death of both were to be 
the consequence. 

“TI then pleaded hard to leave Bris- 
sonet to bring me intelligence, but to 
this Irene also objected. She said, 
most probably on her father’s return 
he would hear of the arrival of two of 
his serving-men, and naturally would 
require to see them, and he was too 
well acquainted with Brissonet not to 
recognise him immediately, and would 
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put him to the torture rather than not 
penetrate his secret. 

“* Two weeks hence, Charles, said 
the trembling girl, ‘let Brissonet come 
here—then, if the intelligence is not 
favorable to your wishes, I swear, by 
my eternal hopes, to accompany him 
back to Amboise, and, relying on your 
honor, place myself under your ‘pro- 
tection.’ 

“ With this promise I should have 
been content, but an unaccountable 
presentiment of evil took possession of 
me, and as Irene tore herself from my 
arms, in a tone of deep sorrow, mixed 
with reproach, I emphatically said— 

“* Trene, you are sealing my destiny ; 
you are dooming us both to misery,’ 

“ Brissonet and I quitted the chateau 
of Frestamere unperceived, and reached 
Beauvoise without any interruption. 
Heavily two weeks passed on, and I 
received no intelligence from Sir 
Raymond or Irene. I bad sent an 
express to the former, with some com- 
mission, desiring him to follow Sir 
wagner to Lyons, and, if not there, 
to Bretagne, hoping by this means to 
hear something of Irene; but my 
express never returned. 

“At length the day for Brissonet’s 
departurearrived, [accompanied him 
half-way on his journey, and would 
have gone on to Lyons, but he dis- 
suaded me from it, lest, if offended, 
Irene might hesitate in keeping her 
promise of escaping with him to 
Amboise. 

“« | willreturn with an eagle’s speed,’ 
said Brissonet, as he bade me adieu, 
‘either the bearer of good news or of 
the fair lady.’ 

“ Two weeks more elapsed, and no 
intelligence arrived. My impatience 
amounted to torture ; a thousand wild 
fears haunted me. Could Irene have 
yielded to her father’s ambition, and 
wedded Maximilian—could Brissonet 
play the traitor, and have acquainted 
the lady of Beaujen and the French 
council—more than all, had Sir Ray- 
mond discovered Irene’s love, and 
punished her ? 

“ Resolving, at all risks, to end my 
doubts by going to Lyons, early one 
morning I was proceeding to the 
court to order horses, when I heard the 
draw-bridges let down. The next 
momeut Brissonet rode in. Our sur- 
prise at meeting at such an hour was 
mutual, It was too dark to distinguish 
his countenance, but as he hurried me 
back to my apartment he was violently 
agitated, 
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«* Something terrible has happened,’ 
lexclaimed. ‘Oh! my royal master, 
prepare yourself for the worst.’ 

“ But, holy palmer! even at this dis- 
tant period 1 must not dwell upon this 
scene, or detail my suffering, as I 
listened to the following account of 
my lost Irene :— 

“ Sir Raymond de Frestamere, chang- 
ing his intended route, had returned to 
his chateau previous to his setting off for 
Bretagne. As he deemed it indiscreet 
to leave Irene in the society of 
Maximilian during his absence, he 
purposed placing her, until his return, 
in the convent near Lyons, where she 
had been educated, but hoped pre- 
viously to have her privately betrothed 
to the Archduke, who, with all the 
ardor of a lover, had frequently urged 
him to make Irene indisputably his, 
ere his return to Germany. 

“ How great, then, was the conster- 
nation of Sir Raymond, when, on the 
morning following his arrival, Maxi- 
milian coldly and without ceremony 
informed him, that feeling no longer 
any inclination to be united to his 
daughter, he was preparing to take 
his immediate departure. Surprise 


gave place to rage in the breast of 
Sir Raymond, and he haughtily de- 
manded a cause for such an unexpected 


change of sentiments. 

“Disgusted as Maximilian was at 
the supposed venality of Irene’s con- 
duct, who he considered as having 
stamped an indelible disgrace upon a 
noble family, by admitting to a secret 
interview one of her father’s low-born 
retainers (for, having never seen me, 
he was completely imposed upon by 
my disguise,) he was, nevertheless, 
too generous to betray the deluded 
girl to her father’s fury. His unsatis- 
factory and equivocal answers as to 
his motives for so suddenly breaking 
off an engagement so anxiously sought, 
provoked the generally well-regulated 
temper of Sir Raymond to the most 
ungovernable rage, and he immediately 
challenged Maximilian to a single 
combat, declaring that nothing but 
his blood could wash out the insult 
offered him through the desertion of 
his daughter. 

“The noble-minded Maximilian at 
first strove to appease him, but his 
calmness still farther irritated Sir 
Raymond, who accused him of cowar- 
dice. ——. all his efforts at a 
reconciliation fruitless, Maximilian was 
at length obliged to accompany him to 
a grove which lay at some distance ; 
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but, brave as he was generous, he onl 
acted on the defensive, while Sir 
Raymond, yielding to the fury of his 
assion, vigorously attacked his life. 
Already had Maximilian received two 
wounds in his left arm, when Irene, 
who had heard of their meeting, and, 
from the sternness of Sir Raymond’s 
character, dreading the worst, rushed 
to the spot, and, in a paroxysm of 
contending feelings, flinging herself at 
her father’s feet, acknowledged, that 
from the imprudence of her own con- 
duct alone had the noble Archduke 
declined to unite himself to her. 

“I say nothing of the shame and 
grief of the high-minded Sir Raymond 
at hearing of his daughter’s disgrace. 
Already was his arm raised to plunge 
his sword into her throbbing heart, 
when Maximilian interfering, even on 
his knees, intreated compassion and 
forgiveness for the ill-fated girl. 

“*] thank you for saving me from the 
crime of depriving her of her worthless 
life ; but my vengeance must have an 
object ; let her acquaint me with her 
seducer ; none ever offended a De 
Frestamere with impunity.’ 

“*T have no seducer, wept out the 
trembling girl ; ‘1 am innocent of all 
except having disposed of my affections 
without your sanction ; and he I love 
holds my honor more sacred than 
you do.’ 

“ Maximilian looked sternly at her, 
but generously continued to intercede 
with her father, assuring Sir Raymond 
the secret of her shame should never 
escape his lips. 

“But any chance she might have 
had of forgiveness was lost by her 
refusing to acknowledge the name of 
her lover. On this subject, neither 
threats nor entreaties were of any 
avail. 

“ Maximilian returned to Germany. 
Irene, ill and fainting, was placed in a 
carriage, and hurried by her father to 
the nunnery near Lyons where she had 
been educated. 

“ There she was attacked by a slow 
fever, and, by the orders of her father, 
who refused to see her, subjected to a 
rigid confinement. 

“Such was the state of things when 
Brissonet, indefatigable in his re- 
searches, traced her to her asylum. 

“ With his usual cleverness for 
intrigue, disguised as a labourer, he 
had insinuated himself into the good 
opinion of the gardener of the convent, 
who employed him to work in the 
garden. By artful inquiries he soon 
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heard of Irene’s illness, and frequently 
saw Sir Raymond, who, although he 
would not see his daughter, made daily 
inquiries after her health. For ten 
days her fever was intermitting. At 
length it terminated in death. Bris- 
sonet still lingered near the convent, 
dreading to return to me with the 
awful news; but hearing that Sir 
Raymond had left Lyons, and fearing 
lest I might receive the sad intelligence 
from him, and in despair betray myself, 
he hastened back to the castle of 
Beauvoise. 

“It would be mockery to attempt 
any description of my despair when 
I heard of Irene’s death. For several 


weeks my mind verged upon madnese 
I then sunk into a stupor, from whieh 
nothing could rouse me. 
period the then faithful Brissonet 
watched over me_ with unceasing 
solicitude, communicating my danger 
to Sir Raymond, whom he traced to 
Bretagne. Some report of the dis- 
turbed state of my mind had reached 
Paris, and the Orleans confederac 
taking advantage of it, were actively 
employed in using private measures 
to place the Duke of Orleans on the 
throne of France. Such was the state 
of affairs when memory began slowly 
to resume her empire over my dis- 
tracted mind. 


During this 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“As my health gradually returned, 
I found Sir Raymond de Frestameré 
anxiously watching over me with all 
the attention of a fond parent. The 
moment Brissonet had acquainted him 
with my danger, he hastened from 
Bretagne—first, with his usual fore- 
sight and self-possession, leaving a 
strong party to support my Cause in 
Paris. Ere I was capable of under- 
standing the threatened danger, the 
Orleans confederacy had been put 
down—the Duke of Orleans was in 
confinement—and Ann of Bretagne in 
some degree gained over to my cause. 

“It was with sincere regret I ob- 
served the sad change a few weeks 
had wrought in the appearance of 
Sir Raymond. — His tall figure, which 
had been full even to a slight tendency 
towards corpulency, was attenuated to 
emaciation—his sallow, sunken cheeks 
gave an enlarged effect to his features, 
and added something wild and un- 
earthly to his dark eyes—always too 
piercing in their expression to be 
pleasing. I knew myself to be the 
original cause of his affliction ; for the 
austerity he had used towards the 
unfortunate Irene I could not s0 
severely condemn him, while he re- 
tained the horrible suspicion that she 
had sacrificed her honor. 

“Under our relative positions no 
confidence could any longer exist. I 
still esteemed him highly, and was 
fully aware of the obligations I owed 
him, but I felt a restraint in his pre- 
sence I could scarcely disguise, and 
hoped, when I took possession of my 
throne, to place him in some situation 
of high trust, that would remove him 
from my person.” 

“Such,” interrupted the palmer, in 


the deep inward tone he had all along 
used, “such is ever the stability of 
human friendship. It is the favored 
privilege of the great to cast off their 
friends when they no longer require 
their services.” 

“ Let me continue without inter. 
ruption,” answered Charles haughtily, 
“ Time wanes quickly ; you have forced 
this confidence from me as the reward 
of your promised services ; but I re- 
quire not your opinions on my actions. 
Forget not again it is the king of 
France who addresses you. 

“ When I was so far recovered as 
to be enabled to attend to business, 
Sir Raymond addressed me in the 
following manner :— 

“* My royal pupil, do you remember 
my having some months hence spoken 
to you in this very apartment upon the 
subject of annexing Bretagne to your 
dominions, at the same time acquaiuting 
you I had a daughter then on the eve 
of being married to the Archduke 
Maximilian’ 

“Here, Sir Raymond started from 
his seat, and strode up and down for 
some time in violent agitation. Never 
can I forget the expression of his 
countenance, as, turning towards me 
with his eyes cast upon the earth, as 
if too much degraded to meet my 
view, he said— 

“«My king, you will pity me when 
you hear, that wretched, lost girl, by 
ubandoning herself to a most guilty 
passion, has sunk into misery, and 
brought eternal disgrace upon the 
noble house of De Frestamere.’ 

“As he spoke, every limb of the 
‘proud Castilian’ shook with con- 
tending passions. There was a pause. 
Then he wildly continued— 
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«¢] would have washed out her 
shame with her blood, but the too 
generous Maximilian interfered. She 
is now where she can sin no more, but 
mav a father’s curse pursue her even 
beyond the confines of the grave.’ 

« Shuddering with horror, | execrated 
the impious wish. My emotion was 
so violent, that nothing but his con- 
viction of my never having seen Irene 
could then have prevented his dis- 
covering my secret ; but in answer to 
my feeble attempt of expressing the 
criminality of entertaining such vindic- 
tive feelings towards his child, he more 
calmly answered— 

««You are right, my prince; the 
degraded girl is not worth a thought, 
the more particularly as the disgrace 
she has brought upon our house is not 
likely to transpire. Few, thank hea- 
ven! were acquainted with her worth- 
less existence—fewer, still, with her 
defaleation from principle, and they 
will not expose her.’ 

“Irritated beyond control, I was 
going to reply, iu defence of my Irene, 
when Brissonet entered, with a signifi- 
cant look, to command my silence. 
Sir Raymond, to disguise his emotion, 
hastily quitted the apartment. 

“ After this conversation, Sir Ray- 
mond, offended, I conclude, at my 
hasty manner, never alluded to Irene. 
That he should suppose that she had 
been tempted to throw away her 
affections upon one of his retainers, 
was so wounding to my feelings, that 
ouly for Brissonet’s interference, I 
would at all risks have acknowledged 
the truth, and removed such wu stigma 
from her memory. 

««She is at rest now,’ argued Bris- 
sonet, ‘removed from all the conten- 
tions of this world ; then why add to 
the affliction of her deeply-injured 
father, by the knowledge that you, to 
whom he has dedicated his time and 
talents, for whose interest he would 
sacrifice his life, have been the means 
of blasting all his prospects, and even- 
tually of separating him from an only 
child. Rather, by meeting his views 
in respect of Ann of Bretagne, muke 
some atonement for the misery which, 
however unintentionally, you have 
brought upon him.’ 

“ It is needless, holy palmer, to enter 
into a detail of the variety of circum- 
stances that ultimately led to my union 
with my present queen. Sir Raymond 


and Brissonet, both zealous for my 
aggrandizement, wearied me with con- 
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stant importunities on the subject. 
Expresses daily arrived from the 
French court, accusing me of indiffer- 
ence to the prosperity of my subjects, 
On the one hand my pride was roused 
by the authority of the Ludy of Beaujen 
still continued to exercise over me, 
and the determination with which she 
retained the reins of government, 
affecting to treat me as a minor; on 
the other, the Duke of Orleans, whom, 
immediately on my recovering, I had 
released from captivity, inspired with 
a generous ardor, had personaily and 
successfully urged my suit with the 
Duchess of Bretagne. Yet, influential 
as all these circumstances certainly 
were, they would not have gained my 
consent had I not been excited by a 
sentiment of jealousy of Maximilian, 
who then assiduously courted Ann, 
and who, provoked at the slight I had 
offered his daughter, spoke of me as a 
being too contemptible to be worthy 
of his resentment. Considering him, 
moreover, as the primary cause of 
Irene’s death, I gloried in being his 
successful rival. Thus my evil destiny 
prevailed ; nine short months after my 
Irene died—died for me—I was united 
to Ann of Bretagne. Our nuptials 
were celebrated at Langais, in Tou- 
raine, with a splendor never exceeded 
in Europe. Let me pass over my 
feelings of deep sorrow on that occa- 
sion. Fortunately no notice was taken 
of my oe as it was imputed 
to languor, resulting from my late 
severe illness. The same cause formed 
a sufficient excuse for constantly se- 
cluding myself from all society. 

“A few months subsequent to the 
celebration of my marriage, Sir Ray- 
mond, who had never recovered his 
spirits after the death of his daughter, 
took a solemn leave of me. At part- 
ing, he said, ‘having placed you, my 
royal pupil, in quiet possession of the 
throne of France, and united Bretagne 
to your dominions, I feel my occupa- 
tion is over; | am weary of this world, 
and mean to devote the residue of my 
life to solitude, to prepare for another. 
Could my friendship prove of any far- 
ther service to you, my kiug, helieve 
me, I would not, to gratify any selfish 
motive, desert you ; but 1 am conscious 
of having for sometime back, become 
very obnoxious to a powerful party, the 
firmest supporters of your throne; and 
apprehensive that by my continuing 
near your person, and being honored 
by your preference, you may be in- 
volved in my unpopularity. I feel ‘the 
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less regret at our separation, as I leave 
you surrounded with so many advan- 
tages. I believe no mortal ever com- 
menced life under more fortunate 
auspicies.’ 

“I pressed him ardently not to retire 
from the world, but to accept of the 
government of Bretagne, then vacant ; 
but he resisted all my entreaties. He 
fixed upon Ireland for his retirement, 
I should say exile. I have never since 
seen him; but have reason to suppose 
it was through his friendship 1 was 
twice in my extremity during the war, 
supplied with large sums of money, 
sent to me in a mysterious manner. 

“To return to my queen, owing to 
her former preference for Maximilian, 
at first she had experienced some re- 
luctance to our union ; this was rather 
gratifying, as | felt less reproach at my 
indifference to her, but after a short 
time she devoted herself to me with 
all the tenderness of a fond woman; I 
must have been a monster had | not 
endeavoured to requite her. All that 
kindness and affection could dictate, 
were lavished upon her ; her lightest 
wish was gratified; her every want 
anticipated ; but I could not master 
my love that was buried with Irene ; 
the remembrance was so painful, I 
rushed into dissipation in hopes of 
leading my mind to new objects, till 
satiated with pleasures in which I found 
no interest, and being naturally fond 
of military exploits, in despite of the 
advice and opinions of my council, I 
commenced my romantic war with 
Italy. The chivalrous spirit it awaken- 
ed, the constant exercise and incessant 
business improved my health, and 
cheered my mind. Nothing could ex- 
ceed my success ; every obstacle dis- 
appeared before my arms. The princes 
of Europe, who had heretofore con- 
sidered me as a delicate effeminate 
boy, now looked up to me as a prodigy 
of valour. 

“As I advanced, the trumpet of 
fame was sounded before me ; the mul- 
titude rushed out to hail the conqueror 
of tens of thousands. Flushed with 
success, elated at the applause of my 
subjects, indulging a thousand wild 
schemes for extending my dominions 
to the utmost limits of Europe, ambi- 
tion began to usurp every other feeling, 
when my hopeless, but unextinguished 
passion for Lrene was awakened by the 
fullowiog unexpected circumstance, and 
again. the whole colour of my fortunes 
was changed. 

“ After making my triumphal entry 
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into Naples, and being there hailed as 
its emperor, I passed through the papal 
dominions, treating the Pope with the 
contempt his execrable character de. 
manded. After oné or two battles, in 
which I came off conqueror, I at length 
reached Asti with renewed laurels, 
Indefatigable in my military duties, 
one evening having returned more than 
usually fatigued to my apartment, I 
issued orders, that under no pretence 
my repose should be interrupted, | 
had scarcely sunk into a refreshing 
slumber when I was awakened by 
hearing a loud scuffle outside ; indig- 
nant at the disturbance I angrily in- 
quired the cause, when my guards 
acquainted me they were dragging 
away a begging pilgrim, who, in defi- 
ance of their orders, was insisting upon 
gaining admittance into my presence. 
The whole business appeared so strange, 
I concluded there must be some cause 
beyond presumption, and waving off 
my guards desired the pilgrim to enter. 

“ How shall I proceed, holy palmer, 
to acquaint you, that the moment we 
were alone, casting off his pilgrim’s 
dress, I discovered Stephen de Veis, a 
youth who had belonged to my house- 
hold at the castle of Beauvoise, and 
who, from his amiable conduct, had 
gained my confidence, and what was at 
that period far more difficult of attain. 
ment, the good opinion of Sir Raymond. 
Sinking upon one knee before me, 
after some preparation, lest the excite- 
ment might prove too powerful, de Veis 
handed me a letter from my lost Irene, 
For some time my senses became so 
confused I fancied I laboured under a 
sudden delusion of my fancy. Moments 
elapsed ere my trembling fingers could 
separate the silken chord which en- 
twined the letter; hours before I could 
admit the rapturous belief that Irene, 
who for upwards of four years I had 
considered as dead, still lived.” 

“As you hope for assistance,” inter- 
rupted the palmer, in a tone almost 
suffocated by emotion, “explain the full 
purport of that letter.” 

“] may repeat the words, for they 
are engraven upon my memory, but 
the spirit that breathed through every 
line infused itself into mine, you, 
palmer, could never understand. Inthe 
beloved letter, my Irene entered into 
a detail of the events I have alread 
mentioned, relative to the duel whie 
had taken place between her futher 
and the Archduke Maximilian, Too 
late she regretted not having yielded 
to my entreaties, of leaving Brissonet 
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at the chateau, as after our departure 
every one who surrounded her, being 
devoted to her father’s interest, she 
could find no possible means of com- 
municating to mé her unhappy posi- 
tion. 

“Placing her in the convent where 
she had been educated, Sir Raymond 
gave the abbess, whom he admitted 
into his confidence, a strict charge to 
keep the unhappy Irene secluded from 
the sisterhood ; at the same time, if 
possible, to elicit the name of her se- 
ducer. ‘ But, my Charles,’ proceeded 
the noble girl, ‘had they put me to 
the torture, I would not have revealed 
yourname. Revenge is as hereditary 
to the De Frestameres as their proud 
descent ; and had my father, frantic at 
the defeat of his plans, discovered you 
as their author, knowing the power he 
at that period possessed over the des- 
tinies of France, I feared lest his vin- 
dictive spirit might lead him to place 
the Duke of Orleans on the throne, 
and that the more readily as the Duke, 
having recently obtained a divorce 
from his duchess, could unite himself 
to Ann of Bretagne; thus Sir Ray- 
mond might have gratified his revenge 
upon you without sacrificing any of his 
patriotism. I take no merit for acting 
thus,’ adds Irene, ‘ your glory and in- 
terest being far dearer to me than my 
own, and, besides, I nourished the 
hope that when you found I had been 
spirited away, assisted by Brissonet, 
you would discover my retreat, and 
form some plan to elude the vigilance 
with which I was guarded. 

“* The anxiety I suffered brought on 
an intermitting fever. Taking advan- 
tage of it, my father, as I have since 
learned, reported me as dead; but of 
this strange deception, until very lately 
I was ignorant. One night while I still 
suffered from illness, I was placed in a 
litter, and transported to a convent in 
the vicinity of Rome; here I was ex- 
posed to the most violent persecutions, 
to influence me to take the vows, but 
with something of my father’s inflexi- 
bility of character, I resisted all their 
persuasions, still hoping, when they 
relaxed from their rigid confinement in 
which I was kept, to find some way of 
acquainting you with my fate. Judge, 
then, my anguish, my despair, when 
the account of your marriage, with all 
its brilliant associations, penetrated the 
gloom of my convent. Nine months 
scarcely elapsed and I was resigned 
by him I had so madly loved, all his 
vows of constancy forgotten. When 
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I look back to that period, I wonder 
how I survived the shock; but my 
misery found some alleviation in re- 
flecting that you, my Charles, unequal 
to compete with Sir Raymond’s supe- 
Tior talents, had been the dupe of his 
politics, and like myself become his 
victim. True, your marriage with the 
Duchess of Bretagne, raised an inse- 
= barrier to our union, but my 

eart weakly indulged the criminal 
hope of still retaining the first place in 
your affections. 

“*I now assiduously cultivated the 
friendship of a French lady boarding in 
the convent, and in the habit of hear- 
ing from a Parisian friend attached to 
the queen’s suite. Of course the general 
subject of her letters related to the 
court ; at first they spoke of you, Char- 
les, as cold and melancholy, suddenly 
their style changed, and you were re- 
presented as gay, dissipated, devoted 
to pleasure, and suspected of being in- 
constant to your queen. Oh! the 
cold shudder that crept through me, 
as these reports reached my ear. Here 
I could not sooth my mind by any 
deceptive view of your attachment, for 
nothing but your own passions could 
have influenced you to be faithless to 
your queen—doubly false to me. Bit- 
ter was the agony with which, in the 
frenzy of my jealousy, I cursed the 
infatuation which bad impelled me to 
resign for one so worthless, an empire, 
a father’s love, and, though innocent, 
to bear the brand of guilt. The last 
lingering hope connected with your 
memory was extinguished from the 
inmost recesses of my soul ; I renounced 
you; buat in so doing the world lost 
the only charm that attached me to it. 
I no longer struggled against my des- 
tiny, and when my father next ap- 
peared, I obeyed his stern command, 
and took the veil. Even this act of dut 
did not tend to soften his anger towards 
me. When taking his last farewell, 
addressing the abbess—for from the 
fatal day of. Maximilian’s departure 
from Lyons, he had never spoken to 
me—he said, ‘that wretched girl is 
now as well defended from drawing 
any further disgrace upon her family, 
as if she were indeed an inhabitant of 
the tomb.’ I paid little attention to 
these ambiguous words, so deeply was 
I shoeked at the vindictive spirit which 
dictated them. 

“+ Having once devoted myself to re- 
ligion, I struggled hard to banish you 
from my bosom—it was an impossible 
task—you were ever in my thoughts— 
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but this unconquerable error brought 
its own punishment. As the recollec- 
tion of you only served to fill my mind 
with hatred and jealousy, I now stre- 
wey avoided all conversation that 


might lead to your name ; and having 
one day, in the refectory, severely re- 
buked one of the boarders for men- 
tioning some court news before the 
nuns, the abbess highly approved of 
my strictness, and gave peremptory 
orders that no light subjects should 
ever again be introduced into the pre- 
sence of the sisterhood. Thus, all 
communication between me and the 
world ceased. Years rolled on with- 
out one event to interrupt the mono- 
tonous existence to which I had doomed 
myself. Unfortunately my mind soared 
fur above the petty cares and jealousies 
which helped to arouse and excite the 
generality of the nuns ; but my dispo- 
sition was too ardent to remain long 
inactive, and [ soon became celebrated 
for the fervour of my devotions ; my 
zeal and piety were held up as an ex- 
ample, and I have occasion to believe 
the ardour of my sanctity diffused itself 
through all the convents in Rome and 
its neighbourhood, Alas! self-deceived, 
I deceived others. 

“* Adjoining our convent is a very 
extensive hospital reserved exclusivel 
for the use of sick strangers and oe 
lers. Here they are received without 
any inquiry being made relative to 
their business er quality, and attended 
with the greatest care and humanity. 
Truly the oil and wine of charity 
is poured into their wounds. Six 
nuns are appointed annually for this 
active service. It happened some 
months hence, a fever broke out in 
the hospital causing an awful mortality, 
four of the attending nuns expired 
under its noisome influence ; from the 
dread of infection, there was much 
murmuring at the election for supply- 
ing their places. Enthusiastic in the 
performance of my religious duties, I 
volunteered my services—they were 
gratefully accepted—reckless of danger 
I pursued my revolting task with an 
unremitting zeal, which proved most 
beneficial tu the patients, andestablished 
me with the sisterhvod as a miracle of 
skill and patience. 

“*About six weeks ago, after I 
had retired to rest, I was called up to 
attend a sick stranger just brought tato 
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the hospital, and supposed to be in the 
last extremity. Imagine my surprise 
when I discovered in him Stephen de 
Veis, your friend, and who you may 
recollect, accompanied you and Bris. 
sonet several times during your visits 
to me, at the villa near the castle of 
Beauvoise. He had only fainted from 
exhaustion. In my hurry to apply 
restoratives, I had thrown back my 
veil. As his senses returned he at 
once recognised me, but appeared 
shocked and terrified. My indefatiga- 
ble care restored him to health in a 
shorter time than could have been ex- 
pected. ‘To my inquiries, why my 
appearance had so deeply affected him, 
he acquainted me with the report of 
my death, so successfully circulated by 
my father. This led to a full explana- 
tion of all the events which had oe. 
curred subsequent to my banishing you 
from my presence, on that fatal even- 
ing in the chateau de Frestamere. 

“« Blessed Virgin! what were my 
emotions on finding my Charles had 
never forgotten me? that his very 
errors originated in his unextinguished 
passion—that ambition, glory had failed 
in obliterating my memory—and that 
the conqueror of Italy, oft in the silence 
of night, wept over the hallowed me- 
mory of his lost Irene. Charles, sepa- 
rated as we now are, by all the laws of 
God and man, this knowledge fills my 
whole being with the most exquisite 
delight. Is there not some divine 
doctrine that preaches the possibility 
of spirits being united, though oceans 
rolled between them. Such is now my 
belief; my spirit flies towards, re- 
cognises, communicates with yours. 
This is like the rhapsodies of madness ; 
but since I heard you still loved me, 
my soul is in extacies, and [ cannot 
address you with calmness. 

“« Yet think not, my beloved, I have 
thus innovated upon my sacred duties 
without a severe struggle. No; long I 
resisted all De Veis’ entreaties to ac- 
quaint you with these facts ; he insists 
that I owe this recital to your friend- 
ship, and that the certainty of my ex- 
istence, will south your regrets. You 
will, | know, answer this, it must be a 
last farewell, Tuen will I return to 
my devotions with increased fervour, 
and pray for the happiness and pros- 
perity of my king,’ : 


CUAPTER XI. 


Ann, France, glory, all faded from 
my view as IL read 


sioned letter of Irene. 


I looked im- 


the impas- patiently around fur de Veis, to enter 
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into a thousand inquiries relative to 
her, but upon witnessing my violent 
emotion, he had modestly retired. I 
rung to summon him, when Brissonet, 
ever on the watch, appeared, framing 
some excuse for De Veis having retired 
to rest. Under the excitement of my 
feelings, I rashly confided to that 
ambitious, desperate man the wonderful 
pote I had just learned, of Irene 
being still alive, shewing him her letter, 
and from that moment became his tool, 
a mere puppet to be played upon at his 
pleasure.” 

While the king still spoke, the large 
clock of the convent struck two. “I 
must hasten, palmer,” he said, “ another 
half hour and Irene will expect me.” 

“She will patiently abide for you,” 
muttered the mysterious palmer ; but 
the king, without heeding his answer, 
continued to speak : 

“ As the first glow of rapture passed 
away, the appalling truth that I was 
separated from Irene, by indissoluble 
ties, filled me with despair. Yet, 
heaven is my witness, at that time 
the most remote wish of drawing her 
from her convent never even occurred 
tome. One hope alone [ cherished. 
It was to see her once more—per- 
sonally explain how much | had loved, 
how much suffered—to discover if there 
was any earthly good connected with 
her happiness, and to devote, if neces- 
sary, my life to its fulfilment. I com- 
municated these wishes to De Veis, 
demanding his assistance. Indepen- 
deut of all selfish views, he was sin- 
cerely attached to my interest, and, I 
have since understood, loved Irene 
with a passion as ardent as it was 
hopeless. 

“ He explained that the nunnery in 
which she resided being of the Bene- 
dictine order, there would be much 
danger and difficulty in my attempting 
an interview with her ; but if I could 
manage so as to set off for Rome 
without delay, and submit to enter the 
hospital in the disguise of a patient, he 
would arrange the meeting. However 
revolting this measure, without hesita- 
tion I consented to the degradation, 
and-instantly sent him off to Irene, 
with such a letter of entreaty as I 
concluded would obtain her consent 
to the interview. Without waiting 
for the conclusion of a treaty I had 
entered into with Sporza, I left Asti 
on the following day. 

“I advanced into Rome armed 
Cap-a-pee, surrounded by my invincible 
army, followed by my artillery, then 
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the terror of my enemies. A thousand 
torches illuminated my path—bands of 
martial music proclaimed my triumphant 
entry. Nobles pressed forward to pa 
me homage. The Pope and his satel- 
lites fled at my approach. At that 
auspicious moment | might have exalted 
France above all the nations of Europe, 
but Irene cast her shadow between me 
and my brighter fortunes.” 

“Curse her,” said the palmer, ina 
deep inward voice ; but the convulsive 
sighs that burst from the king prevented 
his hearing him, and again, but with 
increased emotion, he resumed his 
narrative : 

“ Let me hasten over this period of 
my hapless, though brilliant existence. 
It would, indeed, prove but a detuil of 
passion and suffering, were I to trace 
step by step the eminence from which 
I fal It would torture my brain to 
madness—but, holy father! I will ex- 
pose to your view the friends who, 
taking advantage of my one great 
passion, combined, for their own base 
purposes, to seduce me en to disgrace 
and ruin, 

“Long before the events I am now 
relating, Brissonet had been appointed 
Bishop of St. Maloes. .The insolent 
upstart, not content with a distinction 
to which by birth he was so little 
entitled, had fixed his aspiring hopes 
upon the possession of a cardinal’s 
hat then vacant, and had dared to 
press me to enter into negociations 
with Alexander the Sixth upon the 
subject. I had rebuked his presumption 
with severity, and, to mark my dis- 
pleasure, continued to treat him with 
coldness, until my weak confidence 
relative to Irene placed me in his 
power. 

“ De Veis had preceded me to Rome 
to deliver my letter to Irene, while I 
impatiently waited for her answer, and 
anticipated the melancholy pleasure of 
seeing her for the last time, even for 
afew moments. He brought me the 
strange intelligence, that on the very 
night of my entrance into the city, she 
had been removed from the convent. 
All his efforts to discover by whose 
authority, or to what retreat, proved 
fruitless. In a state little short of 
distraction, I accused him of having 
betrayed me, and, refusing to hear his 
justification, commanded him to quit 
my presence, and never return until 
he discovered Irene. 

“My banishment of this sincere 
friend proved most unfortunate, as it 
left me svlely to the machinations of 
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Brissonet. He gave it as his opinion 
that the most simple and certain way 
of gaining an immediate knowledge of 
Irene, was by an wore to the 
pope, who, as head of the church, 
could command an account of all the 
religious houses in Christendom, and 
offered, if I granted my consent, to 
conduct the enquiry with a delicacy 
that would neither involve me or [rene 
with his holiness. 

“ At first I contemned, with in- 
dignation, the idea of asking any 
favour from the infamous Alexander, 
but the Bishop of St. Maloes then 
artfully insinuated De Veis’ violent 
attachment to Irene, and the possibility 
of his having deceived me, or——dread- 
ful thought !—he might have betrayed 
her, and at the very moment she might 
be suffering under the anathemas of 
the church. 

“I have since often wondered that 
I did not immediately see through the 
treachery of this most consummate 
villain. The fact is, the vehemence 
of my passions precluded all powers 
of reasoning, otherwise I must have 
reflected that to De Veis [ owed even 
my knowledge of Irene’s existence. 

“ As days passed on, and no intel- 
ligence of her arrived, my love and 
jealousy mastered every other con- 
sideration, and, in a moment replete 
with future misery, I madly consented 
to hold a private conference with the 
yope in the castle of St. Angelo—this 
Jed to several others. History records 
nothing so extraordinary as these noc- 
turnal interviews between me and that 
high priest of heresy. The Bishop of 
St. Maloes was our only confidant ; 
even his being immediately exalted to 
the rank of cardinal did not awaken 
my suspicions ; but knowing the pope 
to be capable of any act of treachery 
towards my person, I always went 
fully armed, and never partook of any 
refreshments he offered. Alas! little 
did I apprehend, at the time, the true 
source of my danger. 

“My delicacy towards Irene, and 
apprehension of exposing her to 
punishment, suppressed my ardent 
desire for our meeting, and I merely 
intimated to his holiness the deep 
interest I experienced in the fate of my 
valued friend, Sir Raymond de Fres- 
tamere’s only daughter—my anxious 
desire to know wherefore she had been 
removed from the sanctuary in which 
he had placed her, and in what con- 
vent she then resided. I also inquired 
as to the possibility of having her 
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placed at the head of some religious 
establishment, for I knew that the 
highest ambition of some of the first 
women in France was to be lady 
abbesses, and hoped Irene might find 
some consolation in extending her 
religious duties. 

“ During our first two or three in- 
terviews, Alexander, who, to com- 
manding eloquence added specious 
manners, affected to listen und to 
believe all I said of Irene, but with 
apparent carelessness generally turned 
the subject upon state affairs, trying 
to sift out my opinion of the several 
potentates of Europe, with whom, one 
way or another, he was politically 
engaged. I was careful never to 
give him any satisfactory answers ; 
indeed, my abhorrence to him was so 
unconquerable that it seemed a pre- 
sentiment of the evil he was to cause 
me. Provoked and irritated at his 
always evading to give me any certain 
information of Irene, one night as I 
quitted him I remarked to Brissonet, 
‘Tell Alexander I will mect him no 
more, as I suspect he is trifling with 
me, and the next time he hears from 
me shall be by the loud roaring of my 
artillery, as it awakens him in the 
castle of St. Angelo.’ This occurred 
on the 22d of January ; two days after 
1 found a note on my table containing 
the following words :—‘ Meet me to- 
night at the Vatican ; then all relative 
to Irene shall be concluded upon. As 
usual, you must be unaccompanied, 
except by our mutual friend.’ There 
was no signature—there needed none. 

“1 showed the scroll to Brissonet. 
I noticed that he turned deadly pale, 
and stammered out some wish that I 
should not go. I believe the wretch 
at the instant felt some yearnings of 
pity. Apprehending nothing but per- 
sonal danger, I gaily pointed to my 
sword, desiring him to place some arms 
under his religious robe, adding, ‘I 
believe Alexander to be capable of 
any infamy, but he well knows, if I 
was missing to-morrow, before midnight 
my brave soldiers would reduce him 
and his prond city to ashes. 

“ Brissonet answered dryly, ‘ He 
would gain nothing by your death. 
France can supply kings and heroes 
in abundance. This observation did 
not please me, but I let it pass. 

“The pope, clad in his sacerdotal 
robes, received me in the library of 
the Vatican. There he stood, amidst 


the learning of departed ages, un- 
shrinking in his wickedness, mocking 
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at the mouldering relics of genius, and 
using his own accursed knowledge as a 
weapon of destruction; he seemed a 
very incarnation of the evil spirit.— 
Hitherto, whenever I entered his pre- 
sence, he had treated me with a 
respect bordering upon servility, but 
on this evening his manner was 
haughty, almost insolent. I observed 
his countenance was much flushed ; 
some flasks of wine and rich goblets 
rested on a marble slab near him. Ere 
I could recover my surprise at his 
unusual manner, he threw himself into 
a seat, and, pointing to me to take 
another, with the most unblushing 
effrontery began to address me in a 
manner too collected to leave any 
impression that he was influenced by 
the wine he had been drinking. 

«* Charles of France, I rejoice you 
have honored our summons, and come 
here this evening. To speak a bold 
truth, being of an impatient temper, I 
am quite sick of the furce we have 
been acting during our interviews in 
the Castle of St. Angelo. I know 
not how you may feel, but it was an 
encroachment upon my time and 
pleasures. Come we then to the 

oint at once. You, Charles of 
france, wedded, in the face of all 
Europe, to Ann Duchess of Bretagne, 
cherish an unlawful passion for Irene 
de Frestamere, a professed nun; but 
of this we take no cognizance ; let it 
rest between you and your conscience. 
Crowned heads have their privileges. 
Irene de Frestamere, a professed nun 
of the Benedictine order, acknowledges 
for you a most guilty and unholy love, 
and has dared, under the guise of 
extraordinary sanctity, to pollute her 
convent, by holding converse with 
your dependent, Stephen de Veis, 
employing him to bring you letters. 
Of this we have undeniable proofs ;” 
and he held up to my astonished view 
Irene’s letter. ‘Now, as eldest son 
of the most holy Catholic church, I 
am bound by the most solemn oaths 
to take cognizance of her crime, and 
condemn her to a death too terrible 
for description.’ 

“Shuddering with horror, I entered 
into a defence of the unfortunate Irene, 
vehemently accusing Brissonet as the 
purloiner of her letter. 

“*Spare your reproaches for the 
present,’ sneeringly interrupted Alex- 
ander. ‘He has betrayed you, else 
how should I have known your secret. 
What men call principle, 1 have ever 
found a most saleable article. The 
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cardinal has had ‘his price ; so ends 
all compliment between him and me. 
Irene de Frestamere is now in my 
ower. I have set a high price upon 
er. Enter into the treaty I require, 
the particulars of which you will find 
fully explained in this,’ and he handed 
me a roll of parchment, ‘ and I promise, 
by all you hold most sacred, to place 
her in your power to dispose of at 
pleasure. Nay, if your love leads you 
to sacrifice so much, I will, in a few 
months hence, have you publicly 
divorced from your queen. It can be 
easily done, under the plea of her 
engagement to the Archduke Maxi- 
milian previous to her union with 
you. Immediately after, I grant Irene 
a dispensation of her vows; thus, 
through my means you may attain 
the summit of your wishes, by placing 
her at your side upon the throne of 
France.’ 

“ Alexander spoke rapidly, and with 
a tone of decision which prevented 
interruption. I was startled at the 
system of crime he so unequivocally 
laid down; yet a wild throb of plea- 
sure rushed through my veins at the 
idea Irene might still be mine, but I 
checked the guilty transport, and 
haughtily rebuked him. My manner 
was severe and reproachful, as I de- 
clared that if my queen was even dead 
I never would attempt to seduce a 
professed nun from her secret espou- 
sals. Dared I suggest such an impious 
act, Irene would spurn me with ab- 
horrence. I proceeded to say I no 
longer wondered at the many applica- 
tions I had received from his cardinals 
to have him deposed, when, to the 
promotion of his political views, he 
offered to cancel the most holy obliga- 
tions of the church over which he 
presided as head. 

“It was then the execrable pope, 
throwing of all disguise, stood forth as 
the champion of heresy. Never can [ 
forget the demoniac expression-of his 
countenance as, starting up and throw- 
iug back the folds of his large robe, he 
burst into a loud, bitter laugh of 
ridicule. 

“But, father, 1 must not, in this 
consecrated spot, breathe forth his 
horrid blasphemies, nor wound your 
pious ears by a detail of his explana- 
tions. Suffice it, then, to say, in a 
manner as clear as it was eloquent he 
exposed to my view the whole system 
by which the Church of Rome collected 
her relics and performed her miracles 
to delude her credulous disciples. As 
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he spoke he drew forth several articles 
from the cabinets of the library to 
corroborate his baneful knowledge. 

“ Horror-struck, I had not power to 
move. I seemed under the influence 
of some wizards’ spell. In vain did the 
cardinal attempt to check the torrent 
of his words ; he gloried in his wicked- 
ness, and triumphed in its effect ; and 
when the astounded Brissonet said, 
‘Heed him not, my king, he only 
gives utterance to the ravings of in- 
toxication. In a calm, perspicuous 
manner he laid open the hidden secrets 
of science understood by the studious 
monks of by-gone days, and handed 
down by them as heir-looms to the 
church to be only used for its advance- 
ment. Among other interesting dis- 
coveries, he explained the mystery of 
the ever-burning lamps upon the shrine 
of St. Ursula. 

“ As, with bitter execrations, I 
attempted to escape from his revolting 
expositions, with his sarcastic sneer he 
remarked aloud to Brissonet— 

“* Our warrior King of France is in 
a passion because we have admitted 
just light enough to dispel the illusions 
of bis over-heated fancy ; in place of 
being gratified at the demonstration of 
truth, he is annoyed at discovering the 
corruption of the creed he so fervently 
worshipped. It certainly is rather 


mortifying to be compelled to unlearn, 
in a few,short moments, what the pious 
monks, chosen as his instructors by his 
most saintly father Lewis the Eleventh, 
took so much pains to inculcate, not 
forgetting the sage councils of the 
rigidly-moral and dark-minded patriot, 
Sir Raymond de Frestamere.’ 

“*Hence your mockery, fiend! | 
exclaimed (for he had dared to place 
his hand upon my shoulder) as | 
dashed him off with a violence that 
sent him staggering back some paces, 

“Recovering his balance, with a 
countenance pallid from rage, he em- 
phatically said— 

“Then, Charles of France, in the 
face of thousands, you shall fall down 
and worship a fiend—or Irene de Fres- 
tamere dics. 

“ [ sprung to the door of the library 
by which I had entered, but was so 
convulsed by contending passions | 
could not open it. Brissonet officiously 
stepped forward to assist me ; indigna- 
tion restored my paralysed powers.— 
*‘ Away, away wretch! I exclaimed, 
pushing him aside—* for the sake of 
that bauble, pointing to the cardinal’s 
hat, ‘ you have sold yourking.’ Again 
the insulting laugh of Alexander broke 
upon my ears, as he called out, ‘ And 
for a lesser bauble, a woman's love, you 
will part with your birthright.’ 


CHAPTER xX. 


« After that dreadful evening I held 
no more interviews with the pope ; bat 
through means of his vicious colleague, 
the Bishop of St. Maloes, he sent me 
a solemn assurance of having Irene 
immediately convicted for a breach of 
her monastic vows. Her letter to me 
would fully attest her crime—then put 
to the torture, and afterwards publicly 
committed to the flames, if I did not, 
without hesitation, enter into a negocia- 
tion with him, in which, among other 
leading articles, he demanded that I 
should at once set him at liberty, and 
support him aguinst his cardinals, then 
met in couclave, to petition me for his 
deposition. He also insisted that in 
St. Peter's, in the presence of its as- 
sembled congregation, I should pay 
him homage as the elder son of the 
church. 

“I offered to abdicate Italy, and 
sign all the other stipulations of this 
infernal treaty, if he spared me the 
la+t indignity ; but, stimulated by re- 
venge and hatred, he would not relent. 
Fuher, do I live to tell n? I, the 


anointed King of France, in the chapel 
consecrated to God, fell down and 
worshipped that fiend. Charles groaned 
aloud, and, wringing his hands, called 
out, ‘Irene, you were dearly pur- 
chased.’” 


Again the palmer, with his deep 
inward voice, muttered, “ Curse her.” 

“ After this,” proceeded Charles, 
“any account of myself must appear 
as the ravings of insanity. I suffered 
woe unutterable. On one hand, although 
the pope swore to Irene’s safety, he 
dallied about giving me any positive 
intelligence as to where he had placed 
her. The Bishop of St. Maloes I 
loathed; yet, as my confidant, and 
the only medium through which | 
could communicate with Alexander, 
I was obliged to endure him. Since 
my unaccountable submission to the 
pope at St. Peter's, although my arms 
still continued victorious, in place of 
being hailed as the hero of chivalry, 
I was looked upon with profound 
contempt, and cousidered as a fool 
or a madman—all my former con- 
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s imputed to chance, or the 
=. of Satan. Thus, by yielding 
to the influence of an illegitimate pas- 
sion, I was hurled from my high 
7 — as all these mortifica- 
tions were, they caused no misery 

ual to the tortures of conscience 
awakened by the taint of infidelity 
breathed over my soul by the heresies 
of Alexander. He argued truly when 
he said I never should forget his ac- 
cursed knowledge. To add to my 
despair, I now received intelligence 
of the death of my lovely boy, my only 
child, my vaunted heir. The letter 
which my queen wrote upon the occa- 
sioned breathed the pure faith of a 
Christian parent, bending in meek 
submission to the will of an all-seeing 
Providence, and finding consolation 
in the anticipation of being re-united 
to herchild in a happier sphere. How 
lenvied her these feelings—how sin- 
cerely I cursed the monster who had 
destroyed the fabrie of my belief—at 
best, sending me in search of an ab- 
stract good. : 

“ After this my sufferings became 
unbearable. By a strange contradic- 
tion in my nature at the very time I 
was robbed of all respect for the forms 
of worship, I fancied the spirit of an 
avenging God pursued me for neglect- 
ing them. A wild and fearful super- 
stition supplied the place of my former 
faith, like the king of old, visions of 
the future haunted me ; I felt my pos- 
terity was at an end, that my kingdom 
would pass into the hands of my ene- 
mies. At intervals my reason would 
urge that the immaculate omniscient 
being, whom, in point of fact, I had 
always worshipped, existed indepen- 
dently of all human creeds. Unfor- 
tunately my monkish education had 
impressed the forms, not the pure es- 
sence of religion, and I mourned over 
the system I had so long venerated, 
with that intense feeling of regret one 
experiences at witnessing the demise 
of a beloved friend ; we hope the spirit 
will be received imto the realms of bliss, 
but the body in which it was enshrined, 
and which we so passionately loved, 
les before us, a mass of hideous cor- 
ruption. 

“Such struggles reduced me to a 
pitiable state of weakness. If I went 
forth, the rustling of the withered leaves 
agitated me—the rushing of the wind 
through my apartment seemed a voice 
of warning—the spirit of evil was dif- 
fused around—it was about my bed, 
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and about my path. Frequently in my 
agony have I sprung from my couch, 
and loudly called upon the all-merciful 
God to save me from the fiend Alex- 
ander, whose awful expositions clung 
to me like the tunic of the Centaur 
tearing and destroying my whole being. 
Sometimes I gave utterance, by loud 
cries, to my despair ; then Brissonet 
was always at hand to assist; and 
could aught have excused his guilt, it 
was the commiseration he shewed for 
my troubled state, and the tact with 
which he disguised these occasional 
aberrations of mind from the public. 

“ My health faded away and | became 
reduced to a skeleton ; but a strong 
conviction that I had not long to live, 
reconciled me to misery and aroused 
me to action. Despairing of getting 
any intelligence of Irene from Alex- 
ander, who respected no treaty, I com- 
menced preparations for securing his 
person. When aware of my inten- 
tions, and being as cowardly as he was 
base, he fled in the night time to Pe- 
rugia. Incensed at his escape, I com- 
manded the Bishop of St. Maloes to fol- 
low, and tell him, he had then to deal 
with aman made desperate through his 

ey: and if before that day month 

e did not place Irene de Frestamere 
in some sanctuary where his authority 
could not reach her ; I would reduce 
Rome to ashes though Irene and my- 
self were to perish in its flames. 

“ Brissonet had departed to Perugia 
for some days, when, as I one night 
entered a cabinet adjoining my slee 
ing apartment, I found Stephen de 
Veis—I started with surprise—he sig- 
nified that I should not notice him 
until I dismissed my attendants who 
were in waiting. 

“Soon as we were alone, this faith- 
ful friend acquainted me, that from the 
day I had banished him from my pre- 
sence, he had devoted his whole time 
to the discovery of Irene. First in the 
garb of a capuchin, he had visited all 
the nunneries in Italy. Depressed by 
constant disappointment he then pro- 
ceeded to Paris, where he entered into 
a society of friars, and through them 
he learned that a distant relative of 
Sir Raymond de Frestamere was ab- 
bess of St Ursula, the most secluded 
and rigid convent in Christendom, and 
only admitting women of superior rank. 
The probability that Irene had been 
lodged there flashed upon his mind, 
and he fixed upon the following expe- 
dient to ascertain the fact. 

“Without as:uming any disguise, 
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followed by an attendant, he rode to 
the convent of St. Ursula ; leaving his 
horse at some distance, he boldly ad- 
vanced, and in my name demanded to 
see the abbess ; he was desired to await 
her pleasure at the grate, as under no 
plea was a layman ever permitted to 
enter, After sometime the abbess ap- 
peared, and demanded his business ; 
without hesitating, De Veis replied that 
his royal master, the king of France, 
having heard a vague report of Sir 
Raymond de Frestamere Tastes died 
in Ireland, sent him to her as his kins- 
woman, to learn had she been apprised 
of the event. The stately old lady 
proudly declared her ignorance, and 
was about retiring, when by one of 
those chances which often occur to 
subvert the deepest schemes of human 
wisdom, Irene pressed forward to bear 
some message ; her veil was down, and 
a broad fillet of coarse linen bound her 
noble brows, but her superior height 
and graceful movements, which no 
dress could disfigure, discovered her 
to De Veis, even before he heard her 
voice as she addressed the abbess. 
Overcome with joy he remained speech- 
less; Irene was retiring, when sum- 
moning resolution, he said aloud, ‘it 
will be # sad tale for my master, Char- 
les of France, when he finds you, can 
give him no intelligence of his highly 
esteemed friend Sir Raymond.’ As 
he spoke, he observed Irene, who had 
not before noticed him, totter and lean 
against the wall for support. 

“ The abbesssternly replied, ‘stranger 
you presume too much upon your royal 
favor, you have had your answer, retire.’ 

“With a submissive bow De Veis 
vanished from her view. Hiding him- 
self in the woods, he waited until the 
vesper hour, then cautiously advanced 
towards the grate. As he had hoped, 
Irene guessed his business, and had 
watched for his return, De Veis handed 
her my letter, which, in hopes of their 
meeting, he had always kept about his 
person. Hiding it in her bosom, she 
threw to him the leaf of her tablet 
closely written ; then in hurried accents 
desired him to depart, and as he valued 
her life, not to be seen again near the 


convent, but closely to observe the di- 
rections she had luid down, 

“De Veis hurried back, and on ex- 
amining thé tablet, found the following 
words written in Italian : 

“*On Friday next, at ten in the 
evening, the great chapel belonging to 
St. Ursula will be thrown open for the 
admission of strangers. Let you, De 
Veis, attend, and when the congregra- 
tion are engaged in prayer, watch an 
opportunity to steal unobserved to the 
northern end of the building; there 
you will see a remarkable picture of 
the martyrdom of St. Stephen, near it 
is an old confessional, rarely or never 
used, enter it. At two in the morning 
a large bell will ring, and all present 
be warned to retire, but stir not. 
Should ill fortune direct any person to 
the confessional, affect to sleep—be 
wary and resolute—farewell.’ 

“De Veis attentively observed all 
these directions ; on the Friday even- 
ing appointed, mixing with the crowd 
of devotees, he entered the chapel of 
St. Ursula, and glided unperceived into 
the cstheteall } just at two, a loud 
bell rung, then the deep sonorous 
voice of an old monk called loudly 
from the altar, ‘beloved brethren, in- 
stantly depart in peace.’ In ready 
obedience, the multitude hurried away. 
Two monks with flambeaus marched 
through the immense pile to see that all 
were gone; then the massy gates were 
closed, locks and bolts arranged, and 
De Veis not without a beating of the 
heart, found himself alone. 

“ Half an hour passed, then the door 
of the confessional slided back, and 
Irene stood before him, pressing her 
lips with her finger to denote silence, 
she handed him a letter directed to 
me—bhe received it on his bended knee 
—beckoning him to follow, she passed 
through several obscure aisles, till she 
reached a small portal, artfully con- 
cealed in the encrusted wall. As she 

ened it she whispered, * be quick, 
all scruples about my love for your 
royal master are fled.’ Next day De 
Veis quitted Paris, scarcely allowing 
himself an hour’s rest until he reached 
me.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


“Trene’s letter was written hastily, 
and with much sensibility she entered 
into the state of her mind, after having 
first addressed me. ‘ The reproaches 
of my conscience, my beloved Charles, 
were so acute, and my repentance so 


sincere, that I resolved never again to 
hold any correspondence with you; 
but, doubtful of my own steadiness, 
where you were the object, to place 
myself beyond the roe of temp- 
tation; I concluded upon acknowledg- 
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ing my sin at my next confession. I 
was fully aware that I would be con- 
demned to a severe penance ; but the 
enthusiasm of my faith rather led me 
to rejoice at subjecting myself to 
punishment which I considered asa 
necessary oblation for my sin. 

«*Ere I had an opportunity of 
confessing, I was removed in a mys- 
terious manner, and without any cause 
being assigned, to St. Ursula, in the 
neighbourhood of Paris. I strongly 
suspected that one way or another, 
this change was owing to you. The 
abbess acquainted me that the Pope was 
much interested in my fate; there was 
nowno immediate necessity for acknow- 
ledging my error, and I resolved to 
preserve my secret, lest it might in 
any way reflect upon your honor— 
always far dearer to me than my own. 

“In the spirit of my faith I sub- 
jected my body to a severe penance. 
I scarcely allowed myself sufficient rest 
or food to support nature, practising 
the greatest austerities. This gained 
for me the approbation of the abbess. 

«“*T had oe about two months in 
the convent, when one of the sisters 
died suddenly ; her death made no 
impression upon my mind, but on the 
evening of her funeral, the abbess after 
midnight prayers came secretly to my 
cell, and after expressing her admira- 
tion of my sanctity, and wonderful 
self-denial, with much circumlocution 
confided to my wondering senses the 
following strange facts : 

“She said in earlier ages the priest- 
hood finding the minds of men ge- 
nerally too obtyse to receive the sub- 
lime doctrine of revelation in its purity, 
had occasionally found it necessary to 
practice trifling deceptions to dazzle 
their imagination through the working 
of miracles ; by this means they gained 
an unbounded and necessary influence 
over their proselytes. For centuries, 
continued the abbess, this convent has 
been highly honored from the received 
opinion, that the lights which burn in 
it are the peculiar care of St. Ursula; 
to preserye this delusion, a passage 
has been formed in the massy walls, 
the entrance of which is hidden in the 
chapel behind an old picture, by Mal- 
feo, of the martyrdom of St. Stephen. 
She then brought me through the pas- 
sage, which gradually ascended to a 
considerable height, when we reached 
a small door ; passing through we de- 
scended a narrow steep stair case, so 
confined that we came in contact with 
the walls; this led to an apartment 
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below the foundation of the building. 
Here the abbess, trembling for the fate 
of her miracle, instructed me in the 
use of machinery which was arranged 
to supply the lamps. 

“*She explained that twice a-week, 
on Tuesdays and Fridays after mid- 
night prayers, I was to steal to this 
apartment and between two and three 
in the morning, enter the chapel by 
the secret passage to attend upon the 
lamps. Irene then spoke largely of 
her feelings at this strange event. Her 
letter broke off abruptly as if she had 
been interrupted. On the outside was 
written, ‘ Charles, if possible be in the 
great chapel of St. Ursula, on Tuesday 
the twenty-third of next month; De 
Veis will shew you the confessional, 
where you will find instructions how 
to reach my cell.’ 

“ Such, as far as I can recollect was 
the purport of her letter. 

“ On this certainty of Irene’s safety, 
my joy was as vehement as my former 
grief at her loss had been, and but for 
the prudent councils of De Veis, most 
prey my impatience would again 

ave defeated my hopes. 

“ He told me he had always suspected 
Brissonet of being a traitor, that if he 
received intelligence of his return, with 
information of Irene’s residence, he 
would acquaint the Pope, whose object 
was to keep us separate, until he ter- 
rified me into further submissions. 

“ By De Veis’ advice, who proceeded 
to Paris to watch over Irene, I affected 
extreme illness—ordering the Bishop 
of St. Maloes to be sent for—he re- 
turned from Perugia without delay. 
As I expected, my physician, observ- 
ing the declining state of my health, 
took my hint, and ordered that I 
should proceed to Paris by easy stages, 
hoping much benefit from my native 
air. My sufferings had been too poig- 
nant to be concealed even by Bris- 
sonet’s artifices, but were naturally im- 
puted to grief for my son; and the 
single-hearted physician thought no- 
thing so likely to restore me, as the 
society of my queen. 

“For once Brissonet was deceived. 
On my reaching Paris he requested 
permission to go to St. Maloes, to see 
after some reported abuses in his dio- 
cese. From the period of my arrival 
until the evening appointed for meet- 
ing Irene, it appeared to my feverish 
impatience as if time had made a pause. 
De Veis had my present monastic dis- 
guise in readiness for me; I sent to 
the chapel, and there after the mid- 
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night prayers found the keys and my 
instructions in the confessional. Every 
thing succeeded to my most sanguine 
wishes. I reached the cell of Irene 
in safety—again folded her to my bo- 
som. All sorrows for the past—all 
apprehensions for the future were ab- 
sorbed in the delicious transports of 
our re-union. Radiant with happiness, 
as I entered the temple of my idol, I 
believed that no shadow could ever 
again attend upon my footsteps.” 

“Sacrilegious wretches,” called out 
the palmer, “did no fear of God, no 
compunction for the trampling down 
of every moral obligation, arise to 
check your raptures.” 

“Father, I have told sufficient to 
command your assistance.” 

“ What can Charles of France re- 
quire from such as me ?” 

“Were you but an hour in Paris, 
you must have heard of my purposed 
attack upon Italy, and my intention of 
leaving France to-morrow to join my 
troops. Last week I was much shocked 
and grieved at Brissonet’s unexpected 
return. Apprehending from it that he 
had gained some intelligence of my 
nocturnal visits here, I entrusted the 
keys of St. Ursula, which I had re- 
ceived frem Irene, to De Veis, now 
Duke of Nola. Fortune favoured him, 
he had an interview with Irene, and 
by representing our mutual danger, in 
the event of discovery, gained her con- 
sent to be in readiness to quit her con- 
vent to-night—she had before promised 
to effect her escape, and, in disguise, 
join me in Naples. 

“ Palmer, your strange address at St. 
Denis’ this morning, threw me into 
such a perturbation of spirits, as the 
ever-officious Bishop of St. Maloes 
must have noticed; but as I came here 
this evening, my worst fears were veri- 
fied, for in place of an old groom as 
usual leading forth my horses, Brissonet 
was there, and vehemently entreated 
of me not to leave Paris this night as 
danger awaited me. I accused him in 
no measured terms for being a hypo- 
crite. Without extenuating himself, 
he assured me he was then only ex- 
cited for my good; he would have 
suid more, but calling to one of my 
pages, who this evening accompanied me 
as | left De Veis, my usual companion, 
to watch over the movements of Bris- 
sonet and also to attend upon the queen. 
And now, palmer, as time speeds on 
to the moments of our appointment, I 
tave a feeling of superstitious dread 
hat some evil awaits me : for myself I 


care not, but Irene must be spared. In 
0 of the page’s attire I have brought 

ere, and which she was to have worn 
I will make her assume my present -. 
puchin’s dress. Under this disguise and 
and your protection she will excite no 
notice. Oh! then, good palmer guard 
her to a place of safety, and your 
wishes, be they within the limits of our 
power, shall be fulfilled.” 

The half hour chimed. “ Hah!” 
exclaimed Charles, rushing out of the 
confessional, “ even now she anxiously 
awaits me—promise to assist me and 
my eternal gratitude is yours,” 

“I will assist you,” said the palmer 
hastily, following him, and grasping his 
robe, “hy saving you from despair— 
you must see Irene no more.” 

“Presumptuous fool,” answered 
Charles, ‘who or what art thou, that 
dares to oppose the king of France in 
his own dominions? Hence! or by 
my immortal soul, you shall repent 
your interference.” 

Without answering, the palmer 
placed himself in an attitude of defi- 
ance, leaning bis back against the 
picture. 

“You are some base hireling, sent 
by the execrable Alexander,” said 
Charles, “I bitterly regret the rash 
confidence | have so madly placed in 
you—I cannot recal it—but it shall 

erish with you ;” and drawing forth 
is ti dagger, he made a 
powerful lounge at the heart of the 
palmer. 

With one stroke of his arm, the 
palmer threw the king back, and 
wrenching the weapon from his hand 
snapped the well-tempered steel in 
pieces. 

“ Wretch,” furiously called out the 
king, “you have disarmed me; but 
a cannot conquer my will. I return 
ere to-morrow with my legions—I 
will expose the whole system, explained 
to me by the Pope—I will shake the 

illars of the church, until it totters to 
its very foundation, though Irene and 
myself may perish beneath its ruins.” 

The king was rushing towards the 
portal, to quit the chapel, when the 
palmer calling him back, said mourn- 
fully, “ you will not let me save you, 
then have your way.” As he spoke, 
rising on the step, he touched the 
secret spring—instantly the picture 
flew back and he entered the narrow 
dark passage leading to Irene’s cell. 

Awhile Charles hesitated, “ Palmer, 
you mean some treachery,” he exclaim- 
ed, “ but proceed—I fear you not.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Whenever a nun was entrusted with 
the care of St. Ursula’s lamp, she be- 
came a person of the greatest conse- 
quence to the abbess, who, to shew 
some cause for treating her with marked 
respect, gave her the key of the ward- 
robe, considered a place of high trust. 
This apartment was crowded with 
dresses and jewels, the accumulated 
offerings for centuries back of the pious 
totheir different saints, who, on festivals 
and solemn occasions were decked out 
by the nuns. Some of this finery was 
also used to adorn the novices on the 
ceremony of taking their vows, as a 
last farewell to the vanities of the flesh, 
ere they assumed the black vei!, which 
was supposed to shut out all human 
affections and passions, 

On the night Irene had first ap- 
pointed to meet Charles, guided by a 
sentiment which requires no comment, 
after all the other inhabitants of the 
convent had retired to rest, she stole 
silently to the chamber called the 
wardrobe. There was no light in it 
but what was emitted from a_ small 
lantern she drew from beneath her 
robe; as she held it up she started 
hack with terror at seeing her own 
form reflected in all directions by the 
eplendid mirrors which pannelled the 
the apartment. Smiling at her ner- 
vousness, she proceeded to select from 
amongst the splendid dresses and orna- 
ments, such as an eastern princess 
might envy, one for her purpose. 

Years had passed away since she 
had parted from her royal lover, and a 
pang shot through her heart as she re- 
flected he might thirk her person altered. 
She sighed in bitterness as she turned 
from the cases, where were deposited 
the beautiful hair of many a victim: 
hastily choosing a dress of white, 
adorned with flowers, and snatching a 
casket of gems, she hurried to her pri- 
vate cell, which led from that side of 
the convent by a passage in the wall, 
similar to the one which opened from 
the chapel. 

On entering it, having first carefully 
arranged the mechanism connected 
with the lamps, Irene threw aside her 
nun’s dress ; and with much care, and 
the assistance of a small mirror she had 
brought for the purpose, put on the 
robes she had chosen, twining a scarf 
of India muslin, wrought with gold and 
pearls, gracefully round her beautifully 
formed head, shorn of its natural orna- 
ment. The sparkling jewels were then 


judiciously placed, and, perhaps, the 
earth never produced a being more 
exquisitely lovely. As she gazed in the 
mirror, her heart throbbed with plea- 
sure, not because she was beautiful, 
but because Charles would find her so. 

Her next care was to arrange her 
room ; it was furnished with great sim- 
plicity, but with more attention than 
the cells of the nuns, The floor was 
closely matted ; a lamp descending 
from the ceiling duffused a brilliant 
light similar to that which excited so 
much wonder upon the martyr’s shrine. 
At the eastern end of the apartment 
was an alcove, in which was placed a 
small altar. An ivory crucifix of ex- 
quisite workmanship, but much dis- 
coloured from time, rested upon it; 
there also was placed a death’s head 
and cross hones, and a splendidly illu- 
minated missal, altogether forming a 
strange contrast to shreds of old finery 
and tawdry toys with which the taste 
of the old nun, the cell's last inhabi- 
tant, had most elaborately decked it. 
This strange type of the human mind 
was thrown into strong relief by two 
silver lamps, fed with perfumed oil, 
which stood behind it. lrene’s glance 
fell upon the altar, a feeling of awe 
crept over her; she hastily, and with 
down-cast looks, laid her nun’s dress at 
its base, then threw her black veil over 
the crucifix, 

She stood near the time-piece to 
mark the passing moments. It was an 
antique of curious fancy—a figure of 
Time, cast in bronze, rested upon a 
sarcophagus of porphyry—the figure 
stood erect, its right foot thrown for- 
ward just touched a wheel, which re- 
volved round every hour, when, with 
a scythe he held in his right hand, 
Time struck the hour on a small drum 
which was placed beneath. Imme- 
diately with a low muffled sound a 
grain of sand rolled from it into the 
sarcophagus, thus marking the hours ; 
for there was no dial. In his left hand 
the figure held up a tablet engraved 
with hieroglyphics. Irene remained 
anxiously watching until the figure 
struck the hour of two against his 
drum—at each stroke a grain of sand 
rolled forth. Have I yet another half 
hour to wait ? she sighed, then reclin- 
ing on her small couch, balf slumbering, 
a strange fancy crossed her imagination. 
She was again in the gorgeous apart- 
ment called the wardrobe, selectin 
her dress, when her father suddenly 
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stood before her, holding up one of 
unequalled splendour, and in a loud 
stern voice called out, “hasten Irene, 
this is your sacrafical robe.” She 
awoke in terror. Again she looked at 
the time-piece, but there was no judg- 
ing from it, except when the hour ex- 


(Sept. 


pired. She heard approaching foot. 
steps—high beat io Sour with 
the mingled feelings of love, fear, hope 
expectation—she a by the wall for 
support—the secret door flew open— 
. moment and her lover was at her 
eet. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


To the enraptured eyes of Charles, 
Irene de Frestamere was, if possible, a 
thousand times more beautiful, more 
dear than even in the first bright days 
of his boyish love. The tender, timid 
girl, in the early blush of innocence, 
was forgotten in the finished form, in 
the ardent aud devoted attachment of 
the highly intellectual woman. Both 
had suffered much sorrow since their 
separation ; both had drank deeply of 
the cup of bitterness. Of past cone 
nothing remained but their love, and 
yielding to its influence they abandoned 
themselves to its pleasures, reckless of 
consequences. 

Once more Charles rose in the pub- 
lic opinion—his health returned—his 
kingdom flourished—his court became 
the most resorted to in Europe— 
amusement followed amusement—and 
if in the round of pleasure the monarch 
occasionally secluded himself, as it was 
supposed for the pursuit of his studies, 
it excited no observation, and if it did, 
it was only to admire his self-denial. 
None ever suspected that the solitary 
cell beneath the walls of St. Ursula 
contained for him a being of more at- 
traction than the combined beauties of 
the court could boast. 

Love ever wishes to sacrifice itself 
upon the altar of its idol. As time 
rolled on, his passion increased, and 
Charles became impatient at the im- 
possibility of meeting Irene but twice 
a-week, and then but for one solitary 
hour—for at half-past two only could 
he gain admittance—and one hour after 
she compelled him to depart. Even 
this period would be shortened as the 
summer advanced, for except favoured 
by darkness, Irene dared not admit him. 
Vainly had he, even on his bended 
knee, urged her to consent to his ap- 
ping for a divorce from his queen. 

e had exposed to her all the villainy 
of Alexander—he knew much would 
be required for obtaining the promised 
divorce—but carrying his successful 
arme into Italy, he hoped soon to have 
the Pope in his power, and though he 
demandes the kingdom of France, he 
would resign it to be legally united to 
Irene. 


But, with the inflexibility of her 
father’s character, Irene always reject- 
ed his entreaties. “ Never,” she 
would say, “ will T assist towards your 
dishonour ; the sinful Alexander ‘only 
exposed one system of deception to 
draw you into another. The subtle 
politician well knows that any attempt 
to divorce your highly esteemed queen 
would raise all Bretagne, and more 
than half the provinces of France, 
against you. Little does he appreciate 
the heart of Irene de Frestamere, if 
he thinks to make her a fire-brand to 
light up the horrors of a civil war, and 
stamp with everlasting ignomony her 
beloved Charles, for the sake of her 
own aggrandizement. No; from the 
hour I first loved you, you were the 
sole object of my earthly affections, 
For your sake, without a sigh, I re- 
jected an empire ; without a murmur 
I bore the brand of shame ; the so- 
lemn vows which I took in my despair 
I held so sacred that, though I could 
not conquer my love, I would have 
fled from its indulgence ; but my resi- 
dence in this convent, where nothing 
is pious but the name, and the strange 
confidence of the abbess, undeceiving 
me that I might be a tool to deceive 
others, has removed all my reverence 
for monastic institutions. The disco- 
veries made to you by the Pope, have 
perfected my disgust. I consider my- 
self as one of the hetacomb of human 
victims, annually immolated to support 
a too powerful hierarchy. Mine is not 
the spirit to bow submissive to an au- 
thority I despise, or yield to weak re- 
grets, I am ready to throw off the 
shackles of the church, to follow the 
fortunes of my beloved hero. If pos- 
sible, we will keep our interviews 
from the prying eyes of curiosity, but 
should they transpire, let the conse- 
quences be what they may, your 
laurels must not be tarnished.” 

Charles sincerely regretted her deci- 
sion ; but, naturally of a yielding tem- 
per, her more powerful mind always 
conquered him. 

Four months had passed away in 
this manner, when, in consequence of 
the following circumstance, Charles 
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became all impatience to remove Irene 
from her convent. To add new 
charms to her person, and while away 
the tedious hours of his absence, she 
constantly altered her dress. One 
night, as she stood in the wardrobe 
selecting some ornaments, upon look- 
ing up she beheld, reflected in the op- 
posite mirror, a tall figure clad in dark 
robes, standing behind her. The light 
emitted from the lantern was so faint, 
and the apartment so lofty that nothing 
could be seen distinctly. The ter- 
ror of Irene at this appearance, was 
so great, that, letting the ornaments 
fall from her hands, she rushed wildly 
to her cell, where she sunk on her 
couch almost insensible. In this state 
the king found her; his tenderness 
re-assured her, and he accompanied 
her through the dark passage to the 
wardrobe, to lock the door ; as, should 
it be found open, it would excite 
strange suspicions. Irene agreed with 
him in supposing it must have been a 
delusion of her fancy, excited by the 
fearful life she led, spending her nights 
in that solitary cell; she also men- 
tioned to the king that, on the Tues- 
day night before (it was then Friday) 
as she entered her cell, while she was 
arranging the machinery of St. Ur- 
sula’s lamps, she heard a strange rum- 
bling noise behind the alcove in which 
stood the altar. It had affected her 
spirits the more, because the cemetery 
lay just behind it. 


More solicitous than ever to remove 
her from St. Ursula’s, the king fixed 
the following week for his departure 
for Milan. He arranged that De Veis 
was to remain after him to assist 
in her escape from the convent, and 
secret her in Paris until he announced 
his arrival in Naples, when, under the 
disguise of a page, De Veis would con- 
duct her to Italy, where every thing 
would be prepared for her reception. 
To prevent any enquiries, the king 
purposed leaving a letter for the 
abbess, commanding her silence, pro- 
mising, if she guarded Irene’s secret, 
to endow her convent largely ; on the 
contrary, if she published her elope- 
ment, to explain the whole system of 
hypocrisy practised at St. Ufsula’s, and 
to have it razed to the ground. 


On this night Charles remained 
half an hour longer than usual in 
Irene’s cell, and she had several times 
to entreat his absence ere he could 
tear himself away, for he perceived 
that the figure she had seen or fancied 
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in the wardrobe, left a fearful impres- 
sion upon her mind. 

At this period, as far as human wis- 
dom could penetrate, every thing 
seemed to favour the guilty lovers, 
when the appearance of the Bishop of 
St. Maloes, by awaking the king's sus- 

icions, altered all his plans. Resolv- 
ing not to leave Paris without Irene, 
and, apprehensive that Brissonet 
would, as usual, act as a spy upon 
his movements, on the next Tuesday, 
in place of going himself to St. Ursu- 
la’s, he sent De Veis who (as before 
mentioned) gained Irene’s consent to 
escape on the following Friday. Such 
was the state of things when Charles 
met the mysterious palmer in the 
chapel, and hoping to gain his assist- 
ance, indiscreetly placed in him such 
unlimited confidence. 

We now return to the king, whom 
we left following the palmer through 
the passages leading to Irene’s cell. 
Arrived at its entrance, the palmer 
stopped, and seemed overpowered 
with emotion. Angrily the king com- 
manded he should make way for him 
to pass; he still kept the entrance 
closed. Irritated beyond control, by 
a sudden spring Charles caught him 
by the collar, and flinging him back, 
burst open the door, and was entering, 
but paused in wonder at the scene 
which met his view. 

Hitherto, during all their meetings, 
Irene had received him in the manner 
already ascribed, with no variation ex- 
cept her occasional change of dress ; 
but, on this eventful night, her cell 
presented a scene of splendor unri- 
valled in the court of France. The 
floor was covered with the most beau- 
tifully wrought tapestry. Over her 
small couch fell a covering of the 
richest silk, wax tapers blazed around 
it, the air was impregnated with the 
richest perfumes—all was so changed 
that, were it not for the altar, and its 
sad emblems shaded as usual with the 
black veil ; standing neglected and 
forgotten in its dark alcove, the king 
would have supposed he had by mis- 
take entered a strange apartment. 

Clad in a crimson robe of regal mag- 
nificence, Irene half reclined upon the 
couch, her head thrown back, rested the 
upon a pillow, her left arm fell over the 
couch, the open palm of her right hand 
pressed upon her bosom, a veil of the 
most delicate texture shaded her coun- 
tenance—the whole effect of her figure 
was imposing and beautiful. 

Zz 
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What can she mean by all this dis- 
play, thought Charles somewhat an- 
grily. It was childish of her to get up 
all this finery just on the eve of de- 
parture ; alas! she little apprehends 
the danger that surrounds us. The 
palmer stood at his side, “retire, I 
command you,” said the king, “if you 
will assist me, remain in the passage ; 
I must speak to Irene alone.” 

The palmer moved away closing 
the door after him. At that moment 
Time, with his low muffled drum, an- 
nounced the hour of three. Hurrying 
to the couch, and flinging himself be- 
side her, the king tenderly addressed 
Irene, “ I have been delayed half an 
hour, my best love, beyond the appoint- 
ed time,” he said, “and I know how 
much you must have suffered expect- 
ing me. Hasten, my dearest Irene, 
and throw off this dress, we have not 
a moment to lose,” and he rose to 
assist her, but she spoke not. “ Nay, 
my beloved, this is trifling with our 
hopes ; for heaven's sake, hurry.” 
Receiving no answer, a wild terror 
rushed through him. “ Merciful hea- 
venus! Irene, what can all this mean,” 
and he fell on his knees ; “ speak 
to me, my own love—it is your 
Charles—your king addresses you— 
answer or you drive me to andeuat 
and he clasped her hands in his; it 
was cold and lifeless. He dashed 
aside her veil, and franticly calling 
upon her name, snatched her to his 
wildly throbbing bosom, his eyes fixed 
glaring in agony, beheld his beloved 
Irene, a pale and bleeding corse—the 
body fell from his powerless arms to 
the ground, and it is said the distant 
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echoes of the forest told back his loud 
and hopeless cries. 

Again the despairing Charles knelt 
in unspeakable anguish over his mur- 
dered love. “So lately,” he groaned, 
as he laid his hand on her bleeding 
bosom—“demons of destruction, whose 
work was this ?” 

“ Mine,” said the palmer, in a stern 
voice as he stood before him, and 
throwing back his cowl displayed the 
countenance of Sir Raymond de Fres- 
tamere, ghastly from the influence of 
his ferocious passions—* Mine! and I 
glory in the deed ; if I could not pre- 
serve a child from dishonor, I have 
prevented the publicity of her shame, 
which would have reflected disgrace 
upon her noble family ; and, unworthy 
as you, Charles, have proved yourself 
of my care, I could not see you 
plunging yourself and Irene into ruin 
by the indulgence of a most criminal 
passion which laid you open to the 
machinations of your enemies, without 
reaching forth my hand to save you.” 

Lying on the body of Irene, the 
king heard him not; his reason wan- 
dered ; a ringing noise whizzed through 
his ears ; he felt the body forcibly 
dragged from his entwining arms, he 
sprung up to follow it, but he stagger- 
ed; in falling he caught at the altar 
for support, but his hand only grasped 
the nun’s veil, The earth seemed 
then to yawn before him, he fancied 
himself tumbling down an unfathom- 
able abyss, he attempted to breathe, but 
thought Irene’s body pressed upon his 
heart, a strong convulsion seized him, 
and he suuk into total insensibility. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The king had appointed De Veis, 

then Duke of Nola, to follow. him to 
St. Ursula at two, as he purposed 
lacing Irene under his protection as 
ar as Paris, thus hoping to elude 
Brissonet, for he apprehended danger 
in no other quarter. It so happened 
that, upon the king’s retiring from the 
banquetting room, the queen, who 
highly esteemed De Veis, beckoned 
him to the upper end of the table, 
where chairs of state were erected 
for her and the king. It was after- 
wards superstitiously noticed that the 
Duke of Orleans, who was present 
at the fete, as the conviviality of the 
party increased, ascended into the 
ing’s chair, and with Ann’s permis- 
sion, pledged the guests as the ap- 
pointed master of the feast. 


Sincerely attached to Charles, the 
queen was giving De Veis many in- 
structions to forward her daily expresses 
from Italy, with a full account of all 
their proceedings, when Brissonet 
ga forward, requesting to speak a 
ew words to him. 

“What can our Bishop of St. 
Maloes. want that he presumes to 
break upon our discourse ?” haughtily 
demanded the queen, as she waved 
him off. Continuing her conversation 
with De Veis, who, trembling lest ~ 
event might occur to interfere wit 
Irene’s escape, or involve Charles in 
danger, answered her in a manner so 
confused, so foreign to the subject, as 
to excite much laughter in the attending 
ladies, who presumed he had quaffed 
too freely of the rich wines before him. 
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As they were retiring from the banquet, 
De Veis, who perceived Brissonet’s 
anxiety to speak to him, made an 
effort to escape, but could find no 
opportunity. ¢ 

“ You cannot retire as yet, my duke 
of Nola,” called out the queen; “we 
return to the ball-room to recommence 
our dancing, and cannot spare so good 
a dancer.” 

To refuse such a command he dared 
not; and, under all the tortures of the 
most agonising suspense, he was obliged 
to act a part in the scene of dissipation 
and frivolity. 

It was nearly half an hour past the 
appointed time ere the queen and her 
maids of honor retired. Immediately 
De Veis equipped himself in a large 
horseman’s cloak and hat, and mounting 
his steed kept in readiness, had galloped 
about half a league from Paris, on the 
road to St. Ursula, when he was sud- 
denly joined by the Bishop of St. 
Maloes. 

Nothing could be more annoying 
than this intrusion to De Veis, already 
too late for the appointed time. With 
violent anger, he demanded of the 
Bishop wherefore he had tracked his 
steps, and, to elude suspicion, was 
turning his horse’s head in an opposite 
direction from the convent, when 
Brissonet called out, “I charge you, 
for the king’s sake, hear me.” 

“ Be quick, then,” answered De Veis, 
in his anxiety to deceive Brissonet 
descending to the meanness of a false- 
hood, “for I bear a message from the 
queen, which, as you, Sir Cardinal, are 
not her confessor, I rather think she 
would not willingly entrust to you.” 

Brissonet, with his usual sneer, and 
shrugging his shoulders, doubtfully 
remarked, “I will not interfere with 
the queen's message, believe me, but 
I apprehend some danger to the king.” 

“ Good heavens!"exclaimed De Veis, 
completely thrown off his guard, “ be 
quick ; it is an hour later than I pro- 
mised to join him.” 

“Did you,” hastily demanded Bris- 
sonet, “notice a bare-footed palmer, 
who stopped to whisper the king this 
morning at the entrance of St. Denis’ 
chapel ?” 

“ Assuredly,” answered De Veis, 
“every one remarked the circum- 
stance.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Brissonet, thought- 
fully, “ you are not aware that I came 
to the French court direct from Rome, 
where I had been summoned from St. 
Maloes to attend the conclave ?” 
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“ You are trifling with my time and 
patience,” fiercely answered De Veis, 
“ of what consequence to me may [ 
demand was your visit to or from 
Rome ?” 

“Do not interrupt me at present ; 
I am as uneasy as yourself about the 
king ; but to serve him effectually you 
must know his position. The pope 
and I had a dispute at Perugia; [ 
could not keep on terms with the 
wretch ; by this means I lost his con- 
fidence, and had no clue to learn any 
thing farther relative to Irene de Fres- 
tamere. Indeed, by the way, Alex- 
ander never acquainted me where she 
had been placed after she had been 
removed from the Carmelite nunnery, 
near Rome. A few days previous to 
my return to Paris, I bore a message 
to the pope. Unexpectedly I was 
ushered into his presence, when, by 
all that is sacred, that very palmer 
was seated by him in close conference. 
What rendered it more remarkable 
was, Alexander appeared much irri- 
tated at my intrusion, while the palmer, 
whose cowl was off, to disguise his 
face from me, threw his garment over 
his head and rushed into the pope's 
private cabinet.” 

“ This is most strange,” said De 
Veis. “Have you a guess who he 
can be? Most likely he has been 
sent to Paris by the pope for some 
evil against the king. Would I had 
known this before.” 

“ When,” continued Brissonet, “ I 
saw this palmer to-day at St. Denis’, 
and observed the violent agitation his 
address threw the king into, my heart 
misgave me—all was not right. Suffice 
it, then, to say, I watched his move- 
ments, After quitting the crowd he 
walked at a rapid pace by a private 
path on the banks of the Crowld; 
where the roads meet he stopped for 
a few moments, then proceeded in a 
northern direction. He frequently 
looked around, but I kept at such a 
distance he could not see me. At 
length he struck into the forest. For 
a time I lost sight of him, but as I 
guessed he was going to St. Ursula, I 
proceeded in that direction. Just at 
the entrance of the glen I overtook 
him ; he stopped opposite the colossal 
crucifixion. Hiding myself in the 
thick brushwood, I commanded a full 
view of his figure ; he knelt before the 
cross ; his cowl was thrown back, and 
I beheld the well-known countenance 
of Sir Raymond de Frestamere, but so 
distorted from contending feelings, 
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that its expression was perfectly de- 
moniacal.” 

“Father of mercies!” cried out De 
Veis, clasping his hands with anguish, 
“Trene is lost. Brissonet, in the name 
of all that’s sacred, tell me quickly all 
you know of Sir Raymond.” 

“I have little more to say. He 
arose after a time from the crucifix, 
and crossed over into the cemetry 
belonging to the convent. My eyes 
were still fixed upon him, when, in- 
credible as it may appear, he vanished 
from my view, as if the earth had 
opened to receive him. Much sur- 
prised, I returned to Paris. Exhausted 
from my long walk, the whole business 
appeared so strange, I began to fancy 
it was a delusion of my senses, but 
upon making inguiries, several persons 
told me they had seen the palmer 
walking near the banks of the Crowld. 
I resolved to communicate the circum- 
stance to the king, but he suddenly 
avoided me. Still I felt little uneasi- 
ness upon the subject, as, until to-night, 


I had no suspicion of his having ever - 


visited at St. Ursula.” 

“ Hah!” said De Veis, quickly, “ how 
did you learn his having done so 7” 

“ To-night, when he quitted the 
banquet, my suspicions of a mystery 
were aroused. 1 soon discovered he 
bad ordered horses to be in readiness 
for some midnight ramble. No slight 
cause could lead to his quitting his 
court in such a mysterious manner, on 
the very eve of his going to Italy. I 
guessed at once that Irene was lodged 
in the convent of St. Ursula, and that 
Alexander had acquainted Sir Ray- 
mond with the king’s attachment to 
her. Actiog upon this supposition, I 
took the place of his groom, and wildly 
intreated him to listen to me; but 
before I could explain my reason, 
with his usual unreflecting impetuosity, 
he dragged his bridle, which I had 
taken hold of, from my hand, and in an 
instant disappeared from my view. My 
efforts to speak to you proved equally 
fruitless.” 

“If you really regard the safety of 
the king, Brissonet, detain me no 
longer, and do not attempt to fol- 
low.” 

The Bishop drew off. De Veis, 
not hoping to disguise the truth, 
spurred his horse to its utmost speed, 
and soon reached St. Ursula. Alight- 
ing, he rushed into the glen. The 
cold grey dawn of the morning shed 
sufficient light to distinguish surround- 
ing objects, and the afilicted De Veis 


soon discovered the forms of the king 
and his page, as, wrapped in their 
capuchin cloak, they lay on the damp 
earth, apparently lifeless. 

Raising Charles from the ground, 
and perceiving his person clotted with 
gore, De Veis called out in horror, 
“ Holy Virgin! the king is murdered.” 
A convulsive groan that burst from 
Charles’ bosom assured him he still 
lived. As he was tearing open his 
vest to discover his wounds he was 
joined by the Bishop of St. Maloes, 
who, apprehending danger, had followed 
him unperceived. 

“Your coming is most fortunate,” 
called out De Veis, “hasten and rouse 
the convent for immediate assistance 
else the king bleeds to death.” ; 

With his usual self-possession, Bris- 
sonet carried Charles in his powerful 
arms, and, assisted by De Veis, bore 
him gently to the margin of a stream 
that flowed at a short distance. Here, 
disencumbering him of his cloak, he 
poured some water down his throat ; 
carefully examining for his wounds, he 
washed the blood-stains from his hands 
and face, and with sincere pleasure 
ascertained that no violence had been 
offered to his person, and that his 
senses were reviving under the influence 
of the morning air which blew over 
his open chest. 

“He has not received the slightest 
hurt, De Veis,” he exclaimed in joyful 
accents. 

With a burst of inexpressible sorrow 
De Veis dashed himself upon the 
ground. “Qh! Irene,” he said, “is 
it, then, your blood—have you fallen a 
victim to your father’s wrath 7” 

The sound of her name acted upon 
the king like a shock of electricity ; he 
fixed his eyes wildly upon De Veis, but 
his reason wandered, and, in a weak 
but angry voice, he addressed him as 
the palmer struggling to escape from 
his hold, and commanded him to make 
way until he spoke to Irene. 

“Ob! my beloved master,” sobbed 
out De Veis, who, exhausted from 
suffering, wept with the vehemence of 
a schoolboy. 

“ Ronse yourself, De Veis,” com- 
manded Brissonet ; “this is no time 
to indulge in useless regrets. I know 
your fears, I cannot gainsay them ; it 
is a most awful business ; let us not 
encrease its misery by publishing it. 
Assist me to place the king on his 
horse; you must get him to the castle 
of Beauvoise ; approach not Paris ; 
even an hour hence, as I quitted it, 
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thousands were in preparation to attend 
our hero there, in quest of new victo- 


ries.” 

With that cold sneer which rendered 
his countenance, otherwise extremely 
handsome, so detestable, the Bishop 
pointed to the pallid face of the king, 
whose eyes were fixed without one ray 
of intelligence as he leant back upon 
the supporting shoulder of De Veis, 
whose fast-falling tears bedewed his 
face. 

“The sun is up,” said Brissonet, as 
he raised the king. “I tell you, De 
Veis, if we loiter here another half 
hour, perhaps sooner, we shall have a 
host of monks about us ; besides, that 
poor page, if he still lives, perishes 
for want of assistance. Here, support 
him on that side.” 

De Veis drew the arm of the still 
unconscious Charles under his. On 
reaching the horses, Brissonet, in a 
deep low voice, said to the king— 

“I have a message from Irene de 
Frestamere. She impatiently awaits 
for you at the castle of Beauvoise.— 
Haste, lest Sir Raymond arrives from 
Milan.” 

The king cast a wild and vacant 
look around. “Said you so, my lord? 
but there are evil spirits abroad. The 
pope let them escape from St. Angelo’s. 
I go not one step without her letter; 
Charles of France is not so easily 
duped.” 

There was a pause. Fortunately 
De Veis bad in his possession a letter, 
written at a former period by Irene to 
the king. At a venture he handed it 
tohim. Recognising the handwriting, 
Charles rapturously kissed it—then, 
turning his horse’s head towards Beau- 
voise, he rode furiously forward. 

“De Veis, guard well the king: he 
is all but mad,” called out Brissonet.— 
“I stay here to learn particulars and 
see Sir Raymond ;” but De Veis, in 
his rapid pursuit after Charles, heard 
him not. 

Terror had reduced the page toa 
state almost as pitiable as the kings. 
Supporting him in his arms, Brissonet 
knocked loudly at the great entrance 
of the convent, demanding admittance 
for a capuchin brother suddenly seized 
with illness. The cardinal bishop's 
command was instantly obeyed.— 
Restoratives were applied, and in less 
than two hours the young Dupont 
was recovered to a perfect recollection. 
Impatiently Brissonet enquired of him 
a full account of the night's adventure ; 
but neither his threats nor caresses 
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could extract any information from the 
high-spirited youth, “I am sworn to 
reveal nothing, and I will adhere to 
my oath, though you put me to the 
torture,” was his decisive answer.— 
Finding nothing could be elicited from 
the page, the bishop sought an inter- 
view with the abbess. Confiding in 
her to the extent of his knowledge the 
strange events attending the king’s 
visit, and ordering her to disguise 
nothing, as Alexander had long since 
communicated to him, also to Charles, 
the secrets of St. Ursula. 

Grieved and terrified, the abbess 
acquainted him that Sir Raymond, 
being her kinsman, and one of the 
most scientific men in France, had, 
many years before, been admitted into 
the secret of St. Ursula’s lamps, then 
out of order, and that he had been 
secreted in the convent for many nights, 
repairing the machinery in which he 
wrought several improvements. 

“For many years,” proceeded the 
abbess, “ 1 heard nothing of him until 
ten days since, when he appeared in 
the dress of a palmer, requesting I 
would grant a private audience. He 
told me he had just returned from 
Rome, where he had learned from 
Alexander the Sixth of his daughter 
Irene being placed in my convent, 
and demanded a particular account as 
io the manner in which she conducted 
herself. Loving her sincerely, I thought 
I never could express — too 
largely in her praise—concluding by 
saying, so impressed am I of her 
sanctity, I have chosen her before all 
the other sisters of the house to attend 
upon the sacred lamps, also to keep 
the keys of the wardrobe.” 

In a manner which no language can 
depict, he answered, “ You are de- 
ceived,” and then laid before me the 
whole of her passion for Charles the 
Eighth ; “but I need not,” said the 
abbess, “enter into further explanations 
upon that head, as he gave me to 
understand you had been the king’s 
confidant, and afterwards betrayed him 
to Alexander.” 

“Too true,” said 
pondingly. 

“Sir Raymond then handed me a 
bull from the pope, commanding that 
I should grant him the privilege of 
secreting himself in my convent as 
long ashe pleased. Of course I should 
obey. 

“ Exactly eight night’s hence—I 
remember well, it was on Thursday— 
the palmer hid himself in a small cell 


Brissonet, des- 
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situated behind an alcove in which 
stands the altar in the apartment called 
St. Ursula. From the machinery 
connected with the lamps being placed 
there, he chose that position, because 
he could enter by a_ subterranean 
passage from the cemetry. There 
was a sliding-door behind the altar, 
leading into Irene’s apartment. Sir 
Raymond told me he harboured a strong 
suspicion of her holding private meet- 
ings with her lover—that without a 
full corroboration of her guilt he would 
not condemn her, but he said, ‘if the 
sacrilegious wretch pollutes her con- 
vent, and disgraces her family by 
admitting the king to her cell, my 
punishment shall be as terrible as 
just. 

* Cardinal,” continued the abbess, 
as she fell in deep sorrow upon her 
knees, “ I would as soon have doubted 
the existence of the blessed Mary as 
the virtue of Irene. I made no effort 
(had I, it would have proved unavail- 
ing) to save her from the trial ; your 
discovery to-night proves her crime, 
and I much fear its retribution.” 

“Do you think,” said Brissonet, 
abruptly, “we could reach Irene’s cell 
unobserved? At what hour do the 
nun’s collect ?” 

“ At five in the morning,” answered 
the abbess. 

“ It wants half an hour of the time,” 
said the bishop, “let us proceed to the 
chapel.” 

The abbess offered no objections ; 
the gloomy pile was but dimly lighted 
by the morning sun. As they entered 
she advanced to pay her devotions at 
St. Ursula’s shrine, when, with an 
exclamation of horror, she found the 
lamps extinguished, and, on examining, 
perceived the tubes connected with 
them cut to pieces. Trembling for 
her miracle, upon which the reputa- 
tion of her house for superior sanctity 
depended, she snatched a taper from 
the distant altar, and, calling on Bris- 
sonet to follow, advanced to the picture 
of St. Stephen, and attempted to press 
back the spring, but found it fastened 
from the inside. 

At the same time Brissonct picked 
up the glittering pieces of the king’s 
dagger, which be at once knew from 
the jewelled crown upon its hilt. 

“We had best go round to the 
cemetry, and enter in that direction,” 
observed Brissonet. 

“ It would be impossible at this hour 
without being observed,’ said the 
abbess. “Remain here and J will 
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try whether the entrance near the 
wardrobe is closed.” 

She returned in a few moments, 
looking extremely pale, holding a scroll 
she had found at the door. She pre- 
sented it to Brissonet. It merely con- 
tained the following words : 


“ Any effort to enter Irene’s cell 
must sears fruitless, as all the passages 
are closed for ever. Should violence 
be used to force them, let the inhabi- 
tants of St. Ursula beware, as a few 
moments after its proud walls shall be 
levelled to the earth. 

RAYMOND DE FRESTAMERE.” 


That night, on attentively examining 
the doors, Brissonet ascertained, to a 
certainty, they must have been all 
fastened by some person inside, and 
even he felt a thrill of remorse at the 
horrible fate to which Sir Raymond 
had doomed himself—thus burying 
himself alive with the body of his 
daughter. 

De Veis, succeeding in getting 
Charles to the castle of Beauvoise, 
placing him under the care of his 
physician and Oliver Maillard, his 
confessor, he hastened to court to 
announce that, in consequence of 
sudden illness, the king was obliged 
to defer his campaign to Italy for 
some days, when he hoped to accom- 
pany his troops to Milan. Then, 
requesting a private audience with 
the queen, in the gentlest terms he 
gave her to understand that Charles 
suffered under a temporary derange- 
ment, for which no possible cause could 
be assigned except the over-excitement 
of his mind respecting the approaching 
war—that it was the opinion of his 
physician a few days would: restore 
oy and as nothing could be more 
essential to his future glory than keep- 
ing his present state secret, he entreated 
she would subdue her regrets, and, to 
divert the public mind, order all kinds 
of games and amusements, 


Three weeks passed on, and Charles’ 
physician declared, although his mind 
was perfectly restored, months would 
elapse ere, from his debilitated state, 
he could undertake the campaign. 

The king then sent, through his 
council, to request the Duke of Orleans 
would take the command of the army, 
and pursue the war. The duke posi- 
tively declined the honor, and the dis- 
appointed troops were dismissed to 
their separate quarters. The queen 
gladly quitted the scene of dissipation, 
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and retired to Amboise to attend upon 
the king. 

In a short time Charles was so far 
convalescent as to be able to join the 
queen in her apartments. ll his 
court looked forward with rapture to 
the hope of his perfect recovery ; but 
he was not deceived; he felt he was 
dying, and calmly prepared for the 
event. He every day devoted some 
hours to state affairs, being anxious 
for the prosperity of his kingdom, and 
displayed a judgment and sound policy 
such as in happier days he was not 
suspected of possessing. He was con- 
stantly engaged upon religious subjects 
with De Resli, bishop of Angus, whom 
he had invited to remain at Beauvoise, 
but the result of their conversations 
never transpired. In place of the 
turbulent passions which had so long 
agitated the king, his manner displayed 
a perfect calm, nothing excited, nothing 
interested him; even De Veis was 
deceived by this apparent tranquillity. 

Charles had been ordered by his 
physician to remain constantly in the 
open air. It was observed that he 
never extended his rides or walks be- 
yond the grounds attached to the 
castle. De Veis who continued with 
him was his usual companion, and re- 
marked with wonder that in the slight- 
est degree he never alluded to any 
scene connected with Irene’s memory. 
Could it be that in the distraction of 
his mind he had forgotten her ? 

About three months subsequent to 
the awful death of the unfortunate 
lrene, De Veis being one day walking 
in the gardens of the castle with the 
king, was struck by the gloomy ex- 
pression of his countenance, and the 
rapid strides with which he moved, 
forming such a contrast to his lately as- 
sumed calmness. Suddenly he stopped, 
and grasping De Veis’ hand, in a low 
trembling voice said— 

“ Have you ever heard what became 
of the wretched Sir Raymond %” 

Startling at the suddenness of the 
address, and the violent agitation of 
Charles, De Veis hesitated, but after a 
few moments reflection, fearful of again 
awakening his too powerful sensibilities, 
he equivocally answered— 

“ He has not since been heard of.” 

The king drew a long breath, as if 
relieved from some apprehension, then 
in a hollow voice added— 

“ How dreadfully the miserable man’s 
passions must have been wrought upon 
to lead him to such a horrible crime.” 

De Veis made no answer; Charles 


again resumed his hasty steps. After 
a time, he said— 

“ Tell me has this awful business be- 
become public ?” 

De Veis answered—* Certainly not, 
nor ever will. The few who know it 
are bound by their interests and fears 
never to reveal it.” 

“I am glad,” he replied, mournfully, 
“it would make the queen unhappy ; 
for myself, all will soon be over.” 

De Veis fell on his knees, grasped 
his hand, and with unfeigned emotion 
pressed it to his lips. 

“And poor De Abut Dupont, our 
courageous page, did he survive that 
night ?” 

Here De Veis mentioned the steadi- 
ness with which the page persisted in 

reserving his oath, and the deep regret 
e had evinced at the king’s illness. 

“The noble youth,” said Charles, 
while a momentary gleam of pleasure 
lighted up his pale countenance. “I 
would not any evil should happen to 
him. His father lost his life at Gin- 
genne, shielding Lewis the Eleventh. 
His mother is a lonely widow, with no 
other hope. When I am gone, De 
Veis, if ever I have done aught to win 
your gratitude, be a guardian to that 
boy.” 

In a tone of profound sorrow De 
Veis answered— 

“ My respected, my beloved master, 

ou have suffered much, but you will 
live for many a long year to bless your 
friends and subjects.” 

A cold shudder passed over the king 
—his lips quivered. After a time he 
took De Veis’ hand in his with much 
kindness, and looking reproachtully at 
him, said— 

“Can you, De Veis, who know all, 
wish me to live—and for what ?” 

As he spoke he advanced hastily to 
the castle, and retiring to his own ap- 
artmeuts did not appear for some days. 
This was the only time Charles ever 
alluded to his misfortunes. 

Nearly three months more had 
elapsed since Irene’s death, when the 
king (to gratify his queen) accom- 
panied her to witness a game of tennis, 
which some of the young noblemen 
were playing for her amusement. He 
stood with her in the baleony of a 
gallery, called La Galeire Haquelebac, 
which commanded a full view of the 
sport going on in the fossé beneath ; 
but soon fatigued with every thing 
resembling pleasure, he was passing 
through the crowds of company. col- 
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lected in the gallery, when the Bishop 
of St. Maloes, who had received peremp- 
tory orders never to appear in his pre- 
sence, not expecting to meet him in so 
large an assembly, entered, and by an 
unfortunate chance came full before 
him. His appearance revived in the 
memory of the ill-fated monarch all the 
terrible recollections associated with 
Irene. He rushed fiercely towards 
the Bishop, grasping his sword as if 
to stab him, and grinding his teeth with 
agony. The revulsion of feeling was 
too much for his exhausted frame— 
uttering the name of Irene, with a loud 
cry he fell tothe ground. All was the 
work of an instant, even De Veis who 
stood by his side, had scarcely noticed 
his emotion, when he lay at his feet a 
lifeless corpse. 

The scene of consternation which 
ensued, defies all description, The 
despair of the queen, who ardently 
loved him, the heart-felt sorrow of 
De Veis, who never recovered his loss, 


the hitter remorse of Brissonet, and the 
sincere regret of his court. Every as- 
sistance that human skill could devise 
to restore suspended animation was 
immediately resorted to, but in vain— 
the vital spark had fled for ever. 


Such were the leading events of the 
awful tragedy which terminated, on the 
7th of April, 1498, the life of Charles 
the Eighth of France, ere he had ar- 
rived at the age of eight and twenty, 
His remains were deposited with much 
state in the chapel of St. Denis, where 
his effigy in bronze, representing him 
in a kneeling attitude, was to be seen 
until the period of the French Revolu- 
tion, when in the destructive spirit of 
democratical fanaticism, the infuriated 
multitude rushed into the hallowed 
spot, where for centuries the remains of 
the kings of France had been deposited, 
and with sacrilegious hands detreed or 
destroyed the noblest monuments of 
art erected by religion. 


LITEREZ ORIENTALES. 


TURKISH POETRY.—THIRD ARTICLE. 


Tue Ottoman Empire may be said to 
have reached the zenith of its literary 
glory under the reign of Sucerman II. 
Circumstances had never at any former 
period allowed the intellectual energies 
of all classes of the Osmanlii such 
ample scope for their development as 
they obtained inthe half century during 
which this patronising and prosperous 
Prince held the reins of government.* 
The biographers, Seup1, Anup, La- 
rivig AasHik, Nazi, KiInaLizADE 
and Karzape, have compiled and 
illustrated the writings of no fewer 
than five hundred and fifty poets alone, 
to say nothing of other Uittérateurs, all 





* From 1521 to 1572. 
+ He also wrote two mystical poems, 


belonging exclusively to this period. 
The great majority of these, it is true, 
hardly rose above mediocrity, but we 
find also many eminent and celebrated 
names among the number. Fas, 
famous from Stambool to Samarcand, 
flourished at this time, and gave to the 
world his magnificent poems of Gul u 
Bulbul (The Rose and the Nightingale) 
and Nakhlistan (The Wood of Palms), 
an imitation of the Gulistan (Rose- 
garden) of the Persian poet, Saap1; 
and Yauya transcended all who had 
preceded him in descriptive and pane- 
gyrical poetry ;+ Bakk1 was univer- 
sally acknowledged as the first Lyrist 





The Treasury of Secret Knowledge and 


The King and the Beggar, stillin high repute. Yahya professed Christianity, but 
it does not appear that his religion was any barrier to his success asa poet, Now 
and then, however, he was rallied on the subject. One day having sent the follwing 


distich to the poet Khiali— 


With a yellow visage and a nose the color of a tulip, 
Is it not astonishing that Khiali should look so like an owl? 


Khiali replied— 


Benim erbabi nasmun douleti, ei shapkali a! 
Khari nadan deil isen douletun nitshun depelersun sen. 


1 am the Glory of the Princes of Song, thou hat-wearing infidel | 
If thou be not an ass thou wilt try to win Giory to thyself, 


i, e. to make a friend of the writer. On one occasion a conspiracy was formed 


against Yahya by some enemies at court, but Suleiman, with his characteristic 
generosity, refused to listen to any accusation against so distinguished a poet. 
Yahya’s life was long and prosperous. His death occurred in 1582. 





_ 
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of modern times ; ALI Vasi acquired 
an immortal name by his Humajun- 
Nameh, a spirited translation into 
Turkish verse of the Hitopodésa of 
Visuna Sarma; GHAzALI and Fu- 
zu. (of the latter of whom we pur- 
pose to speak more at large towards 
the close of our paper) sang Mystical 
Epics, the themes of which were Wine 
and Devotion; Kwai. produced his 
great work, Firak-Nameh (The Book 
of Separation); Awaz-Zati* became 
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this voluminous writer elsewhere, and 
adduced a specimen of his manner in 
religious and eulogistic poetry.+ His 
principal works bear the following 
titles :—Nefhatol-ins (The Breath of 
Humanity), Futuhesh shadihin li tervih 
kullibil-mudshahidin (An Apocalypse to 
quiet the hearts of the Wrestlers), 
Shevahidun-nubuvvet (Witnesses for the 
Prophets), Ibret-Nameh (The Book of 
Examples), Miretol-esma (a Mirror of 
Names), Medjmaol-lataif (A Budget of 


the founder of a school in composition 
which united the ease of everyday 
thought with an inexhaustible imagina- 
tive luxuriance ; and Kutatt delighted 
all ranks of readers by the peculiar 
originality and vividness of his com- 
monest poetical creations. = 

But perhaps the most distinguished 
of the poets of this the Augustan era 
of Turkey is Monammep Ben Osman 
Ben Aut Naxkkasu, called Lamm, or 
The Dazzling. We have referred to 


Whimwhams), and Munazerat Nefs u 
Ruh (The Battle of the Spirit and 
the Soul.) His poems of Vamik and 
Asra and Vizeh and Ramin are among 
the most celebrated of his productions, 
though whether they are original or 
merely rifaccimenti of similar romances 
by the ancient Indian poets VaLMYKI 
and Vyasa is a point that has never 
been satisfactorily settled. Somewhat 
less known in Europe, but, if we may 
venture to pronounce an authoritative 





* Author of The Candle and the Moth, The Book of Ferrukh, Ahmed and 
Mahmoud, Shireen and Mouloud, and many other’ poems. He died in 1546, of a 
complication of diseases, brought on chiefly by intemperance. He was a native of 
Persia, and at first practised astrology for a livelihood, but finding the stars adverse 
to his success in that profession, he went to Turkey and turned poet. The fol- 
lowing sketch of his subsequent fortunes we render from Rrazi, to whom it was 
communicated by Zat1 himself :— 








*“ When I came to Constantinople, Sultan Bajazet IT. mE then the es monarch, I found 
there a great number of rich Ulemas, to whom I presented Kassidets for the Feast of Bairam and 
the Winter and Spring Festivals; I also, in a fortunate hour, gave Sultan Bajazet several Panegy- 
rics, for which he rewarded me with a pension of three thousand aspers yearly and a yearly largess 
of half a sheep and a number of red shawls, only stipulating that I should every year write one 
Kassidet for the Feast of the Roses and two Kassidets for both Feasts of the Bairam. 1 protested 
against the sheep and the shawls in the following quatrain : 


Tam astilly ocean, lying bare under the Moon of Poetry ; 

Give to thy warriors the red shawls and the blood of the sheep. 

But to Zari give silks of blue (the color of the ocean), 

Which are agitated like the waves when the winds begin to woo them. 


As soon as the Grand Vizier Ali Pasha saw these lines he commanded the Defterdar to let me have 
wardrobes of blue Angora silks in future. These were my bright days; my particular friends were 
the Viziers Ali Pasha and Herzekzade, and the threetailed Bashaw Tadjizade Djaafer and his brother 
Saadi ; and I often supped at table with them. My particularly particular friend was the poet 
Kadri Effendi ; with him I spent a good deal of my time ; we usually lived together, sometimes in 
the College of St. Sophia,—at others in the suburb of Tashtolkala; and at one time we had a delightful 
little Paradise of a house opposite the Fountain of Aya-jokshurli. When Piri, afterwards Grand 
Vizier of Selim I., was Defterdar, I gave him a Kassidet, the burden of which was this: 


All the buds burst into roses and new stars were born in the heavens 
On the night of the day that saw Piri made a Defterdar. 


At this time the Sultan made me an offer of a a> at Brusa, worth oe aspers a day, but 
I declined it, not liking to be separated from my Constantinople friends. The Sultan took umbrage 
at my refusal ; and what was worse, towards the end of his reign Ali Pasha died, and Herzekzade 
and Tadjizade fell into disgrace ; so that I remained some time without any patron or protector.— 
On the accession of Sultan Selim I. I presented him with a Kassidet ; and he gave me in requital two 
villages, which brought me in seank eleven thousand five hundred aspers. My former patron 
Tadjizade Djaafer, the three-tailed Bashaw, was bowstrung, and Sultan Selim, during his short 
reign, was mostly in the field of battle; however I had still my villages. When Sultan Suleiman 
ascended the throne I also gave him Kassidets, and he loaded me with presents and honors. It 
happened that the poet Habsi was then in prison for saying some money thing to the Grand Vizier 
Ibrahim Pasha; and Keshfi, Habsi’s brother, coming into office shortly afterwards, he, I, Bassiri, 
Khandi and other poets presented ourselves before Ibrahim in the Divan and requested him to 
liberate Habsi. But the Grand Vizier took this intrusion of ours in ill part ; and though the Sultan 
still favored me and gave me presents, Ibrahim did not like me too well. Not long afterwards 
Destiny declared against me altogether ; Khiali began to slander me, and he found many to listen 
to him; my own habits of life, too, had always been the reverse of regular; and what with one 
piece of ill luck and another I went down the hill of fortune even faster than 1 had mounted it ; so 
that at last I found myself obliged to turn astrologer once more, and cast horoscopes for all who 
ree ree for their peepings into futurity. 1 am now old; I suffer greatly from gout ; my powers 
¢ min ip to fail me; and I am labouring continually under a dreadful nervous debility, not to 
e described." 


+ Dub. Univ. Mag. No. LXI1. 
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opinion, scarcely less deserving exami- 
nation and ——s are his Shemi u 
Pervaneh (The Waxlight and the 
Butterfly), Dzsaber-Nameh (The Book 
of [Sultan] Djaber), Sherenghisi Brusa 
(The Rejoicings at Brusa), Kui wu 
Tchougan (The Ball and the Mall), 
Heft Piker (The Seven Beauties), 
and Maktel-Husein (The Martyrdom 
of Houssain.) Besides these and some 
other miscellaneous works, Lami also 
produced a Divan of Ghazels, Kas- 
sidets, Eulogies, Elegies, Enigmas and 
Epigrams, highly praised by Kinati- 
zave, and from which Karzapg has 
copiously quoted in his Life of the 
Author. 

The Martyrdom of Houssain is a 
poem of great beauty. It is a sort 
of Elegiac Epic, after the Persian 
models. Its principal and most striking 
feature is the singular liberality of its 
sentiments. This was so remarkable 
immediately upon its appearance that 
an outcry was raised against the writer, 
and he was accused of promulgating 


(Sept. 


heretical opinions, _ But Lamu had 
anticipated the attack, and was pre- 
pared to meet it. He publicly sum- 
moned the leading Imams, the Cadi, 
all the Khodjas and the principal 
nobility and gentry of Brusa to ap- 
pear before him on an appointed day 
in the Great Mosque and hear him 
recite the poem ; and he pledged him- 
self to answer all objections. The 
step was bold, but successful. All 
Brusa crowded to the Mosque, 
predetermined to anathematise, but 
Nature had gifted Lamu with a 
voice of marvellous power and com- 
pass; and where one cannot edify, 
it is no contemptible advantage to be 
able to electrify. The result was the 
still higher elevation of his character 
in the minds of his audience as a 
Mussulman and a poet. Tears and 
sobs attested the general sympathy as 
he described in his most pathetic tones 
the last hours of his hero, his abandon- 
ment and sufferings— 


Oh !—pierced with wounds—deserted—dying,— 
Far away from Istampo.! 

A thousand poisoned arrows lying 
In his sick, sore soul ! 

What could he do but pine and groan ? 
What could he do but groan and pine ? 


He—a lion—all alone 


Amid a herd of swine ! 


The episodical conceit of the 
Hundred-leaféd Rose, which occurs 
in this poem, must, we imagine, have 
also had some effect in winning over 
public judgment in his favor,—though 
Keecnivane omits any allusion to its 


instrumentality on the occasion. It 
runs thus :~—that is, if we may venture 
to claim for our version any participa- 
tion in the eloquence, ease and beauty 
of the original lay. 


Che Wundrev-leafed Mose. 


I AM, saith the Rose, as the Voice from the Bush 
That spake upon Hors to Moss :* 
Hence hangs, like Manszur,} her head with a blush 


The Hundred-leaféd 35 age, 








¢ Tzsun ena Elhakh szirrin atzdi nari Musa gul ; literally,—I am God, says the 
Rose, like the fire of Moses. ‘The Rose is here supposed to adopt the language of 
the Arabian Mystics, who professed themselves partakers of the Divine Nature. 

+ Manszur, surnamed al Halladj, and called by his biographers Abou-Moghit 
Houssain Ben Manszur Akbar Halladj, was an Arabian and a celebrated Doctor of 
the Law in the reign of the Khalif Moktader. His character is not well understood 
at the present day; some writers think him a saint, others a magician, others an 
impostor, and others a blasphemer. The last class accuse him of having once cried 
out to the multitude, Ana Alhakk! I am God!—and they assert that he was put 
to death for this exclamation. That he was executed is certain, but what the grounds 
of his condemnation were must remain matter of doubt. Some biographers say that 


he had an enemy in the Grand Vizier Ahmed, and that Ahmed, finding a passage in 
one of his treatises which stated that if a Mussulman could not perform the Pilgrimage 
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Like crispéd gold, laid fold over fold, 
Like the sun that at Eventide glows, 
Like the furnace-bed of At-KuaALtLt* 
Is the Hundred-leaféd Rose. 
Her cloak is green, with a gloomy sheen, 
Like the garment of beauteous JosE,+ 
And prisoned round by a sentinelled wall 
Is the Hundred-leaféd IR oge. 
Like Issa,{ whose breath first woke from Death 
The souls in this world of woes, 
She vivifies all the fainting air, 
The Hundred-leaféd 3 ose, 
Profound as the wells where Harur and Marvur 
Of Baset are hung by the toes,) 
Are the damask deeps where the odour sleeps 
Of the Hundred-leaféd IR ose, 
As the Prophet's {’s word in the Solitudes 
Made the doors of the rock unclose, 
The Summer’s voice unrolls the buds 
Of the Hundred-leaféd Rage, 
Like So.omon’s throne in olden years 
Her crimson richness shews ; 
And the Dives protect with a ring of spears 
The seal of the sacred Roge,** 
The Flower of Flowers as a convent towers 
Where Virtue and Truth repose ; 
The leaves are the halls, and the convent-walls 
Are the thorns that fence the Rose, 
Like BaLkist++ Queen for her queenly mien, 
Like Batkts for queenly clothes, 
Is the bride of the bowers, the pride of the flowers, 
The Hundred-leaféd 3h ose, 
to Mecca he should do something equivalent in merit at home, put him to death for 
the heresy of assuming that there could be anything equivalent in merit with the 
Pilgrimage to Mecca. _ Others assert it to have been matter of notoriety that Manszur 
was wont to make the trees bear fruit in Winter and to bring down showers of silver 
drachms among the people by lifting up his hands—and that, being a magician, he 
met but the just requital of his crimes. All agree, however, that he was scourged, 
tortured and burned for impiety or heterodoxy of some kind in the 309th year of the 
Hejira, and that he died declaring that he was unjustly condemned and that God 
would avenge his death. The allusion in the line 








Hence hangs, like Manszur, her head with a blush, the Hundred-leaféd Rose, 
is to his presumed confusion at the place of execution. 


* Al-Khalill, The Friend, elliptically for Al-Khalill Allah, The Friend of God, 
viz : Abraham. One of the Mohammedan traditions concerning Abraham is, that 
he was cast into a fiery furnace by Nimrod, King of Chaldea, for refusing to pay 
divine honors to that monarch: the tradition adds that as soon as he was thrown 
in the furnace became converted into a bed of roses. 

+ The Egyptian Joseph. ¢ Jesus. 

§ Two fallen angels, teachers of sorcery, who are condemned for their crimes to 
remain suspended by the feet in separate wells of Babylon to the Day of Judgment. 

{ The Prophet Saleh, who was called on by the Themudites, an idolatrous 
Arabian tribe, to prove the existence of his God by miracle, and accordingly made 
a camel come forth from the centre of a solid rock in the sight of all.—See D’Hzr- 
BELOT, vol. iii, p. 172. 

= A metaphoric allusion, by no means of the lucidest, to the seal-ring of Suleiman 
Djared, who by means of it exercised unlimited power over the Dives and Genii. 
This Suleiman (or Solomon) is said to have been the fifth monarch of the world 
after Adam, 


tt The Queen of Sheba, who came from the South to admire the splendor and be 
edified by the wisdom of Solomon. 
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Like Daoup* King on the psaltery playing, 
Each wooing Zephyr that goes 
At will from flower to flower a-Maying 
Hath sweetest airs for the Rage, 
Who sees the sun set round and red 
Over Lesanon’s brow of snows, 
May dream how burns in a lily-bed 
The Hundred-leaféed IRoge, 
The sun is an archer swift and strong, 
With a myriad silver bows, 
And each beam is a barb to pierce the garb 
Of the Hundred-leaféd Rose, 
While the moon all the long, long, spectral night 
Her light o'er the garden throws, 
Like a beauty shrinking away from sight 
Is the Hundred-leaféd Mase, 
Like the tears of a maiden, whose heart, ever laden 
With sorrowful thought, overflows 
At her weeping eye, are the dews that lie ne 
On the feminine cheek of the Rose ot 
As Man after Fame, as the moth round the flame, er 
As the steer when his partner lows, al 
Is the Nightingale, when his fruitless wail gl 


Is poured to the silent Mose, 
A Princess tranced by a talisman’s power, 

Who bloomingly slumbers, nor knows 
That the sorcerer’s spell encircles her bower, 

Is the Hundred-leafed ose, 
Alas! that her kiosk+ of emerald rare 

Should be powerless all to oppose 
The venom of Serpent Envy’s glaret 

When its eye is fixed on the Mose. 
A virgin alone in an alien land, 

Whose friends are but smiling foes, 
A palace plundered by every hand 

Is the Hundred-leaféd ose, 
O! why should she dwell in a desert dell 

With the darnel and mandrake ?— Those 
Were never meet mates for her, the proud, 

The Hundred-leaféd 38 oge, 


In an Eden which Heat hath never consumed, A 
Where Winter-night never froze, 
Should only bloom, should ever have bloomed, ' 


The Hundred-leaféed 4% age, 
O! give her the gardens of Peristan,§ 
Where only the musk-wind blows, 
And where she need fear nor Storm nor Man, 
The Hundred-leaféd aose, 
For the Summer’s hand of love and light 
In the luminous flowers it strows 
Earth’s valleys withal, drops none so bright 
As the Hundred-leaféd Boge, 


Hail, Suteman Sultan! Shadow of Gop ! | 


Great Prince, whose bounty bestows 
And scatters jewels like dust abroad 


As the Wind the leaves of the Mose, 
, * David. + Pavilion, 
+ An allusion to the popular Oriental belief that there are 
the power of blinding serpents and rendering their ye 
§ Fairy-land. 


jewels which possess : 
nom innoxious, 
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The pining world felt sick and sad, 

And labored with troubles and throes, 
Till thine avatar bade all be glad. 

Like the young Spring’s earliest Rose. 
Now light is in Heaven and health upon Earth, ~ 

June joyously comes and goes ; 
Rich Plenty has drowned the remembrance of Dearth, 

And the Thistle gives way to the Rose, 
The shepherd is piping a tune of delight, 

he husbandman reaps as he sows ; 

The gardens forget the black seasons of blight, 

And Summer is vain of the Roge, 
Reign, Sultan, for ever! and this be thy praise, 

Though Eulogy overflows 
With the marvels thy marvellous era displays, 

That thou raisedst the perishing Rose.* 


’ Both Aasuik and Krnatizape_ with all respect for both the poet and 
concur in representing LaMII as his commentators, that we can say but 
extremely successful in his Ghazels little in behalf of the former. The 
and epigrammatie verses. We have latter please us more ; and from among 
glanced over both; and we confess, them we select the few that follow. 


Wihat is Hobe? 


What is Love ? I asked a lover— 
Liken it, he answered, weeping, 
’ To a flood unchained and sweeping 
Over shellstrewn grottoes, over 
Beds of roses, lilies, tulips, 
O’er all flowers that most enrich the 
Garden, in one headlong torrent, 
Till they shew a wreck from which the 
Eye and mind recoil abhorrent. 
Hearts may woo hearts, lips may woo lips, 
And gay days be spent in gladness, 
Dancing, feasting, lilting, luting, 
But the end of all is Sadness, 
a Desolation, Devastation, 
Spoliation and Uprooting ! 


Ill. 
€pigram, 


Get silver ice, O, Jeweller, to cool thy golden wine ; 
It grows too fierce and heady : 

So spake the guest : No, quoth his host,—this ruby, I opine, 
Is cold enough already.+ 


IV. 
| - olto Seiolto ¢ Pensieri Stretti. 


Lock up thy heart within thy breast alway, 
And wear it not as bait upon thy face, 
For there be more devouring beasts of prey 
Than haunt the woods, among the human race. 








* Thou causedst a decaying empire to flourish anew. 
j + The four great tests of the ruby with Oriental jewellers are, its hardness, lustre, 
specific gravity, and coldness, 
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aroun Al-Mashiv anv the Dust, 


I am but dust, said Hassan, as he bowed 
His face to earth abashéd ; 
| And in my Khalif’s glance I flourish or I wither ; 
Since you are only dust, replied aloud 
} The great Haroun-Al- Rashid, 
Be good enough to say what wind has blown you hither. 


vi. 


Astrophy taken from Lobe. 


Woe is me! Since first I tasted 
That rich cup of Love delicious 
Sweetened by GuLNarRE, 
I am grown so lean and wasted 
She can draw me as she wishes 
By a single hair. 


Vil. 
Che Panegyric of Amvrapolas, near Brusa. 


O, never, never, since this world 
Unfurled 
Her banner 
And began her 
| Harmonious race, did Nature grace, did Fancy trace 
Elsewhere a place 
So redolent of all delight 
For sight 
And soul as 
AmRaApPo.as! 
Praised be her dales, her nightingales, her verdurous vales! 
Praised be her gales, 
Loaded with spicy perfumes rare, 
Her fair 
Mild evens, | 
Her blue heavens, 
And those rich beams, like diamond-gleams, that light her streams, 
Which poets’ dreams 


Of Paradise itself were faint 
To paint | 
Elysian ‘ 
As that vision ! j 


Praised be her bright bland lakes of light, her noble night, 
Begemmed and dight 
With stilly hosts of travelling stars 
In cars 
All glancing 
And advancing ! 
Praised be her dawn, when, Night withdrawn, along the lawn 
The playful fawn 
Bounds with light heart and feet to meet 
And greet 
Day’s dun light | 
Ere the sunlight 
Gilds wave and shore and dances o’er the emerald floor 
Of Earth once more! 
Praised be her soil and her's alone ! 


In 
thi 


I own 
None other fat 
For my Mother! ' 
And oh! when drest in Death’s pale vest, may Lamu rest | 
On her soft breast ! § 


tin 
for 
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Vill. 
Orthovory, Or the Dory? 


One day in catechising me the Khodja* asked me Whether 
I could feel happy in a palaee, living in idolatry : 

I said, With her { worshipped, surely, though we dwelt together 
Not underneath a palace roof, but in a cave or hollow tree. 


Ix. 
@pintons no Pinions. 


O !—shew—no vain triumph o’er thy neighbours ! 
They—may—lay snares for thy shamefal fall : 

T}]—will—skill repay thy anxious labours 
When—men—pen or frown dislike of all. 


Keep—deep—sleep when Self and Pride are preaching ! 
More—soar—o’er the planets than are wise ; 

Far—are—star and sun beyond thy reaching ; 
Why—fly—high since clouds must wrap the skies ?+ 


xX. 


eee 


Co Zureiva. 


Thy waist many swear 
Is the Region of Nought,t 
And they call thy loose hair 
The Black Desert of Guaut,§ 
But persons of taste 
Are content to declare 
That thy hair is a waste, 
While thy waist is a hair. 


xi. 


Co Rapah Ana Hherebhemis, the Memale Crabeller. 


What! wandering still without a bound ? 
Nay, Rayas, this is worse than folly— 
Tis cruel, since o’er Earth’s wide round 
Thy slaves must follow, fast or slowly ; ' 
If thou decline to stand thy ground 
The world must turn pedestrian wholly, 
Nor will one soud at rest be found 
In RoumiLee|| or ANADOLI.{ ' 


. 
— 2 ee 


XII. 
Co Maitluka. 


When the misbelieving Guebre saw 
Thy black locks and dazzling brow 





{ * Asia. + Doctor of the Law. 

+ Why fly, &c. Why weary thy intellect in fruitless endeavours to penetrate the 
Impenetrable ? 

§ Hitzsistan, the Land of Nothing: Thy waist is so fine that it is compared to 
the Land of Nothing, which, though it exists, is invisible. 

| Karajaban Ghauti: Ghaut is the name of a fabulous desert to the north of the 
fabulous Mountain of Kaf. See D’Hrrsetor, vol, i. p. 454. i 
_{ Roumelia, or Romania; the Orientals spell it Rum-ilee; with them it some- 
times stands for Hungary, sometimes for European Turkey, and sometimes, as here, 
for all Europe. 


- 
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Wonder smote him to the soul, and awe : 
Bilirim !* he cried, I Now 

See THAT GoD SHOULD BE ADORED 
For THE DARKNESS AS THE LIGHT ; 

Allah akbar '+ Gop raz Lorp 
Mave nor onty Day sur Nieunr. 


XIII. 
Description of Morning. 


Another night is fled 
Another morning rises red 
The silver stars that twinkle 
Through saffron curtains here and there 
Gleam like the pearls that sprinkle 
A virgin’s golden hair. 
New beams and brighter smile 
Along the skies, and while 
Aurora’s colors clamber 
The mountains of the dawn 
The sun, a globe of amber, 
In silentness has drawn 
Within his own warm sphere, as morn by morn he draws, 
Each glistening straw that strews the Way of Straws.{ 


XIV. 
A well-velibered Speech. 


Mine inkstand is the Well of Naksues ;—and from each 
Imperishable drop I spread along the page 

Another Veiléd Prophet utters mystic speech,§ 
To be translated only by a future age. 


Xv. 
To Amine, 


Thou askest why the fire 
That streams from thy consuming eye 
Should pierce my shattered heart :—Alas ! 
Doth any one enquire 
How is it red wine cannot lie 
One moment in a broken glass ? 


XVI. 
Co Amine Veav, 


Thou hast left thy Lami lorn and lonely ; 
Hope and strength and his eyes’ light forsake him ; 
And his longing is to die, 
Since he knows that he shall see thee only 
When the Angel’s trumpet shall awake him, 
On the morn of Am-Not-I ?|| 
* Credo. + God is great ! 
¢ The Turks call the Milky Way Saaman Yoli, the Straw-way. 

§ The Veiled Prophet, Mokanna, is said to have had the power of raising up 
lights and voices from the Well of Naksheb. See D’Herbelot, and Moore’s Lalla 
Rookh. Other Eastern imposters, since his era, have also made themselves famous 
by causing moons and stars to come up from other wells. 

| Mohammedan tradition states, that on the morning of the creation, God sum- 
moned before him all the souls that were to exist to the end of time, and demanded 
of them, Am not I your Lord? (E lest u birebikim?) To which they all answered, 
Yea! Yea! (Beli! Beli!) The same question, it is believed, is to be put to them 
upon the Day of Judgment ; and hence that day is often called, The Day of Am not 
I your Lord? and elliptically The Day of Am not I? 
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XVII. 


HHost Mlelancholic. 


Man is a tree : his early hopes and vows 
Are emblemed by the boughs ; 

But snakes coil round and reptiles gnaw the bole 
And ah, that is his soul ! 


XVIII. 


Effects of Lasiness. 


I left the Fabric of my Hopes to other hands to rear : 
It fell ; and then I wept for grief, and wondered at its fall : 
Be wiser thou: One Hand hath framed the Universal All : 
That wrought alone : do thou the same, or swift Decay is near. 


xXIx. 


€pigram. 


My friend sat sad and silent all the night 
Until the red wine loosed his tongue, 

So when Morn breaks, I said, with rosy light, 
The lark’s first pleasant song is sung. 


xx. 


Co Zeltca. 


Come, Zelica, and be my bosom’s one tenant, 
Its Padishah and Sovereign of Sovereigns : 
Peace cannot bless that country or that continent 
In which no Sultan or Sultana governs. 


xXXI. 


A New filoon. 


Darksome though the Night of Separation 
Unto two fond hearts must ever prove, 

Those twin sorcerers, Hope, Imagination, 
Raise a moon up from the Well of Love.* 


XXII. 


Lamtt’s Apology for his Nonsense. 


I was a parrot, mute and happy, till, 
Once on a time, 
The fowlers pierced my woods and caught me ; 
Then blame me not ; for I but echo still 
In wayward rhyme 
The melancholy wit they taught me. 


The popularity of Lami continued 
undiminished while he lived, but in 
some time after his death his deserts 
were cast into comparative obscurity 
by the genius of Bakki, who as a mere 
lyrist, appears to have been the most 
conan of all the Ottoman poets. 
We regret to announce that our en- 


deavours to procure a copy of this 
writer’s works have failed, though our 
failure is of the less importance, as, if 
our memory serve us, Baron von Ham- 
mer has translated them into German. 
The following tribute to the memory 
of the great Turkish Lyrist, we extract 
from Moostara TIFFLI. 


eC CL LLL LL 


* See note on No. XIV. 


Vou, XII. 


$a 
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XXIII. 
Co Bakke. 


O, Baxki, Baxxi! Necromancer! Sun and Soul of Poetry! 
What bosom not of granite but is melted at thy song ? 
Even as the Storm with equal ease will waft a leaf or blow a tree 
From North to South, thy spell can move the weak heart and the strong. 
I know of nothing vast enough to liken thy bold verses to, 
Except Iskanper’s mighty hosts and those of ArTAXERxEs too, 
Or some enormous river, spouting now colossal columns, 
Now thundering over jaggéd rocks, now holding a calm course 
Between two banks of golden sands (the margins of thy volumes), 
But everywhere and ever the same Giant in its force. 


O, Baxxt, Baxxt! in my days of joy and ey 
Armed with my silver-bowled ¢chibook* and all 1 had of thee, 
My glory was to revel in the wonderful fertility 
Of thy luxuriant genius underneath a citron-tree : 
But now that years have conquered me, and sicknesses have shaken me, 
And Fancy hath forsaken me, and Age hath overtaken nre, 
I find some stiffer harness indispensable for yoking 
My spirit to the Plough of Life,—in short I must resign 
My silver-bowls for china cups, my Poetry and Smoking, 
My snaky pipes and Baxki-leayes for fiery Madjar wine.* 


Among the compilation of Ghazels against Hungary and Venice. He is 


by this Trrrwt, we find one attributed 
to Amurath II., who reigned from 
1421 to 1451, and died in Albania 
while carrying on an unsuccessful war 


supposed to have written it shortly 
before his death, and after his last de- 
feat. It is characterised by a tone of 
singular solemnity and sadness. 


XXIV. 
Relic of Sultan Amurath LE. 


A score and ten fleeting ad I swayed 
This world as its Master, 
And mine was the Palace thereof, with its halls : 
I deemed them eternal—but now, dismayed, 
I see arch and pilaster 
Evanish in mist, while the cupola falls, 
And is blent with the dust where my slain hopes are laid, 
And the rotting plaster 
Drops piecemeal away from the naked walls !— 
O, wretched, saith Amurap ABUZADE, 
The man whom Disaster, 
Unlooked for and fierce, in the Night-time befals! 


By the Night-time is here meant spirit ofthe Grand Fakir Shermidededeh 
Old Age. What an advantage would have been of to Amurad through life! 
would not a little of the pococurante Thus vaunts the King of the Beggars. 


XXxv. 
Et is all One tn the Curkish. 


I meddle with the Future none; I travel not into the Farness, 
And, for all vain desires of mine, still vainer world, I hand them over t'ye : 
I sometimes carve, but mostly starve ; some scoundrel owns my horse and harness: 
Iam, Ya Hu, the Sultan of the pillaged Realm of Rags and Poverty. 
I work, or on all’s one ; that’s clear; when once I am bowstrung, shot or 
sabred, : 


I'll sleep as soundly, never fear, as though I had ne’er done aught but laboured, 





* Tzsibék, Serpentine tobacco-pipe. * + Hungarian. 
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In ransacking the Divan of Moos- 
yvaFa TCHELIBI,—not less remarkable 
for the symmetry of his person and 
the gentleness of his manners than for 
the superiority of his talents as a poet, 
and who was, in consequence, known 
among his friends by the cognomen of 
Hawayr, or The Ridiculous Fellow,— 
we have lighted ona few samples of 
very intolerable versification indeed, 
which we beg all our readers to read 
and reprobate vehemently. It is a 
matter pretty notorious at present, that 
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we have our share of [esprit malin; 
the detection of faults never failing 
to afford us deep gratification, while 
the discoyery of beauties agonises 
us. In accordance with our sen- 
timents we pass with contempt over 
the greater part of the volume before 
us, inlaid as it is with melodies worthy 
of the Nightingale himself, to grapple 
with the following shabby impostures— 
palmed upon Us for poetry—but which 
We thus expose publicly in our Maga- 
zine. 


XXVI. 
Hines on the Launching of the Bashtarvah.* 


“ Weigh anchor !” cried the Padishah, 
’ “ Quick! ere the day be a moment older, 
And launch the peerless Bashtardah } 
No nobler vessel sails, or bolder.” 
Who hear the order must obey : they get the Proud One under weigh, 
And along her dark blue road she sweeps— 
The Jewel of the World,—behold her! 


Walking the Bosenorus like a queen, 
Unparalleled and uncontrolled, her 
Green fiag will centuries hence be seen 
When kiosks and mosques and deereks}+ moulder. 
Let Venice’ galleys menace now,—armed all and manned from poop to prow ; 
’ There goes the empress of the seas ! 
The Jewel of the World,—behold her! 


Long as her gallant main-mast towers, 
Long as the joyous waves uphold her, 
So long her crew will dare the Giaours, 
Will meet them shoulder up to shoulder— 
O, the days of Seximf shall return—again the Moslem’s breast shall burn, 
Pondering what Marmora was of yore, 
When rich in such—Our boast,—behold her! 


Cold is the Caprain-Pasna’s§ lay, 
5 But may his heart be even colder, 
May his eyes and mouth be filled with clay, 
And a winding-sheet be his enfolder, 
When he shall see with heedless eye yon glorious pennon flout the sky ! 
It is her pennon—there she goes ! 
The Jewel of the World,—behold her! 


XXVIII. 


Wine Ghasel 
BY OSMAN BEN ABDALLAH OMRI, REIS EFFENDI. 
) Boy, fill another bumper, and—take care you fill it up full ! 
My manner grows extremely bland—when I have drained a cupful— 


My temperament, you understand—is somewhat dry and drouthful ; 
I don’t eat much, and can’t command a relish for a mouthful. 








* Bash-tardah, Head-ship, (an Admiral’s ship. ) + Pillars. 
+ Selim I. the ninth Sultan of the Ottoman Dynasty, and one of the most 
victorious monarchs by sea and land, of modern times. 
§ The name of the author of this lay is unknown; he merely gives his title, 
Kapudan-basah. 
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I never took Aiebaab* in hand—with look that spoke me grateful, 

But always made a desperate stand—against the second plateful ; . 

And, faith, one time in SamarKanp—when I had crammed my maw full 
With lots of their accurst outland—ish prog, my state was awful ! 

For rice, my stomach don’t demand—much more than half a bowlful ; 
When he exceeds, the Reis Erranp—looks lantern-jawed and doleful. 
But wine—that makes my soul expand—and when my horn is quite full, 
The looking at even is grand—impressive and delightful. 

Then, boy! fill up a bumper, and—be sure you fill it up full ; 

My temper grows so truly bland—when I have swilled a cupful ! 


XXVIII. 
DPustice alone is Eternal, 


tTyrant! With sweat of Man, with widows’ tears, 
With orphans’ blood 

Thou moistenest the accurséd clay 

Of the proud palace-walls thine avarice rears, 

And callest then thine evil Good ! 

Yet what avail thy triumphs? Look at the decay 
Of the seraist of Arrazegs!) Long years 

Hath Darkness wrapped these in a ten-fold hood ; 
And owls hoot in their chambers night and day ! 
Only those Gates which no soul nears 

Except by Penance’ road and over Sorrow’s flood, 
Those gates through which thou canst not find thy way, 
Those ouly, and the burning marble piers 

Of Isuts’ halls—as they have stood 

From immemorial time—shall stand for aye. 


XXIX. 
Egypt. || 


Were the Nite river the Water of Life and of Bliss divine 
Rather by far would I perish than drink of the wave of Ecypr! 
Were | the sun, or the moon, not one of my beams should shine 
Willingly on the flayed and flowerless wastes of Eeyrr, 
Marsh-lizards shriek and squeak to the bass of the grunting swine, 
Ravens croak all the day long in the groves of lugubrious Ecyer ! 
Men I could nowhere discover by any exertion of mine, 
Or I was blinded perhaps by the villainous fogs of Ecypr! 
Monkeys and two-footed mules and skin-and-bone shapes asinine, 
These were the maidens and youths I met with in slimy old Eaypr, 
Carrying their clothes in their hands,—a custom they think very fine, 
Though in my eyes it looked horrid, as every thing else did in Eeypr. 
Had I their lords and young men for my stable-boys{ ’twouldn’t incline 
Me with my present ideas to think a bit better of Eeyrrt ! 
Nay, I will swear, I, Fenimi, and this my Ghazel be my sign! 
Eden should never be entered by me, if its portal were Ecypr ! 











* A piece of roast meat: 

+ These lines were addressed by the poet Kheremi to a corrupt and tyrannical 
Cadi in Constantinople, who had amassed immense riches by his private and public rob- 
beries. 

¢ Fortified palaces. 
§ An ancient monarch of Persia, who is supposed to have founded Bagdad. 

|| The writer is Undjizade Moostafa Fehim, who was author of an entire Divan 
at the age of eighteen. He enjoyed for some a lucrative post at Grand Cairo, 
under ao Bey, but was afterwards cashiered and obliged to leave Egypt altoge- 
ther. e then employed himself in writing satires on the country and its people; 


not, perhaps, having had time to do so while fulfilling the duties of his situation 
and counting his daily salary of silver pieces. 

q In the original, Tzsekszy Yusuf ghaseem rikyabim ger Asziz, Were Joseph to 
carry my saddle and Asziz ( Potiphar) to hold my stirrup. 
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According to ‘our promise we shall 
conclude our article by a few extracts 
from Fuzuur. This writer, whose 
title signifies The Supercilious, was a 
native of Bagdad, but, betaking him- 
self to Constantinople, soon became a 
favorite with the Sultan, who conferred 
many honors on him. He died in 
1562, while his renown was in full 
church flower. His most esteemed 
poem is The Loves of Leila and Medj- 
noon—names3 familiar to all admirers 
of Eastern romance—but, as a curio- 
sity, no one of his works can compete 
with his Bang u Badeh* The title of 
this poem, translated, means Opium 
and Wine, or, more properly, Hyoscy- 
amus and Wine, for Bang is, in fact, 
the Egyptian Benj, (qu. the Numwsypns 
of Homer ?) which not merely ope- 
rates as a simple narcotic, but pro- 
duces delicious dreams, and fills the 
soul with rapturous  anticipations. 
Mohammed, who wanted practical 
men, and not dreamers, forbade the 
use of narcotics generally, but Bang 
is not interdicted by name in the 
Koran, and probably was not known 
to the Arabians in Mohammed's era, 
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for there is reason to presume that this 
drug is one with the Hashishet of the 
Indian, Basa Ratan, which was only 
introduced into Syria and Arabia some 
centuries after the Hejira. Partly be- 
cause not prohibited by name, and 
partly on account of its seductive pro- 
ge Bang gradually rose into cele- 
yrity, until at last the throne and pul- 
pit took the alarm ; and fierce and ter- 
rible was the war which for many 
years both the Sultan and the Mufti 
waged aguinst the heterodox opiate. 
It was at this period that Fuzuur 
wrote the extraordinary and fantastic 
poem with some account of which we 
are now about to present our readers. 

He commences in the ordinary 
manner, that is, with an Invocation to 
the Deity, a Hymn to the Prophet 
and the Four Khalifs, and the Pane- 
gyric of the reigning Sultan. Then, 
representing himself under a feigned 
name, as seated at a table covered 
with potables of all hues in glittering 
flasks, “ which lend their own bright- 
ness to the liquids within, as the hea- 
venly constellations shed their beams 
on the sea”—he proceeds thus :— 


Queen of all those that came to grace 
This lordly banquet, One there was 
With burning eye and wondrous face: 


She is of a royal race ; 


Everywhere she meets applause. 
Her title is Wine, the Child of the Vine ; 
Bright as the Morning her wet wings shine ; 
DseMSHEED was the Sultan who founded her line 
To solace the hearts that droop and pine. 
Round her stood her younger brothers, 
Branpy, Ciper, Beer, and others, 
Some looking blue, and some looking grey, 
And some looking ruddy and rosy : 
Wink herself had got drunk that day ; 
The others felt muzzy and dozy. 
Then out spake Wine, and jolly was her tone— 
1 am called Wine, and [ stand alone 
As the Light of the Soul and the Prop of the Universe, 
Bright as the sun, and deep as the sea, 
Where is the recreant poet whose puny verse 
Dares to prefer another to Me? 
So sang Wine, and for more than an hour, 
Drunk as she was, her glib tongue ran 
On about her own fascination and power 
And the pleasant-looking taverns of IsFAHAN. 


The Drinker, at length, fancying 
that Wie is giving herself too many 
airs, interrupts her rhapsody by a fit of 
laughter, and then tells her that she 


must not talk any more in that strain. 
There is but little wisdom in thee, 
Wing, he pursues ; thou art beginning 
to dote, methinks. Unloose the girdle 





* A magnificently illustrated copy of this poem, made for Hassan Pasha, 
Governor of Bagdad, in 1599, is deposited in the Royal Library of Dresden. A 
description of it will be found in Fleischer’s Cataloge der Orientalischen Hands- 


chriften under No, 362. 
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of self-conceit from thy waist, and be 
not so hasty to light thy dwelling with 
the wax-taper of vain-glory. Remem- 
ber what the poet says; He that 
crowneth himself with roses shall see his 
chaplet wither until only the thorns are 
left. Is it for the crow to claim kin- 
dred with the eagle, or shall the daisy 
say to the sun-flower, Thou art my 
sister? Know that yesternoon I at- 
tended a festival at which was present 
the celebrated Bane; he was clothed 
in green,* like a Sofi; he was not 
drunk, as thou art, but wore a divine 
and philosophic air ; and all the guests 
did Seana to him, while thou wert 
neglected and forgotten, For it is 
well known, O Wine, that he is thy 
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Sultan, thy Superior. | Hereupon 
Wink flies nto a passion. O, ington 
and driveller! she exclaims, O, viper- 
ous Drinker of Me, I am astounded 
at thine unexampled and detestable 
ingratitude. It overwhelms me ona 
sudden, as thunder comes down in the 
night time on one who stumbles over a 
dark mountain. I weep also for thy 
bad taste, which afflicts me with in 
tense and particular melancholy : can 
it be that thou art sunk so low as to 
acknowledge thyself a Banghi?+ If 
so, be advised by me, and recover thy 
senses ere it be too late; humble tay- 
self; grasp the bottle by the neck and 
swear to be faithful to Wing alone. 


Swear by the Bottle’s roseate hue, 
Swear by its gurgling Glug-glug-glu,t 
Swear by the Paunch of the Bottle, O, Drinker, 
Faith and Allegiance to Wink alone ! 
Wine is the friend of the closetted thinker, 
Wink is the life of the Shab on his throne. 
What can be venerabler? What can be sweeter ? 
Wine will be the Mirror of the Beauty of Gop, 
When the cancer-eaten bones of the hoggish Opium-eater 
Shall be scattered by the Winds of Destruction abroad. 


WINE now turns to her companions 
for consolation and succour; and all, 
with one exception, declare Bane to 
be a pestiferous wretch, the continu- 
ance of whose existence no honest 
person can conscientiously connive at. 
The dissentient voice is that of 


Branpy, who treats the whole affair 
as insignificant in the extreme and 
acquaints Wine that she is ¢zsok 
szarkos (too stupidly drunk) to under- 
stand the real: relative position or ims 
portance of the purties. 


Wert thou not drunk as an owl, such a trifle 
Never could vanquish thy reason, or rifle 
Thy mind of its peace: Why, the world are thy followers ! 


What wouldst thou have ? 


Look at Me, now! (quoth Branpy) 


My spirits are always sky-high, though my swallowers 
Try them with citron, cold water and candy. 


Ciper (Nebid) on hearing this, tartly 
turns round, and, like Sempronius 
in Addison’s Cato, accuses Lueius 
Branpy of being a traitor at heart, 
and of secretly wishing to protect the 
enemy. In my opinion, observes 
Ciper, in an effervescence of zeal,— 
the most eligible, the most dignified 
mode of proceeding is to assassinate 
Banc. Let there be no more delibe- 
ration or delay, but let Bana be at 
once and quietly assassinated. There 
will then be end of him, because he 


will be dead. That is what I, Ciper, 
say.—The advice appears to gratify 
Wine, but Beer (Busa) interposing 
his voice, remarks that it cannot be 
adopted, as Bana scents poison at the 
distance of a farsang, is not vulnerable 
by hatchet or bowstring, and cannot be 
drowned or hocussed without conside- 
rable risk to the safety of the drowner 
or hocusser ; and he dhensines suggests 
that stratagem and not strength should 
be employed on the occasion. What 
would you think, O Beer, demands 


* The Sofis were generally distinguished by blue dresses, but some of the orders 


wore green. 


+ Opium-eater. 


¢ The sound made by the wine as it issues from the neck of the bottle. 
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Wine, if I were to despatch you to 
him as my ambassador? A superb 
idea! quoth Beer. Could you circum- 
vent him? asks Wine. With the 
help of the Prophet, answers Beer, I 
should strip the gilding off his pills 


_instantaneously ; he should eat many 


bushels of dirt. Then, O, Beer! says 
Wine, I here invest you with the pre- 
rogatives of a plenipotentiary : betake 
yourself forthwith to the court of Bane, 
and so manage your embassy that 
your skill in diplomacy may be talked 
of through the world as a thing to 
wonder at. And whereas, I have 
hitherto called you only Eshek (the 
oe I will, in case of your success, 
confer upon you the title of Bujuk 
Jilin, (Grand Humbugger), and you 
and each of your kindred shall retain 
the same, until the sun and moon shall 
cease to shine, and wax candles be 
darkened in the houses of the Faithful. 
Beer accordingly departs upon his 
mission, while the others remain be- 
hind and entertain one another by 
recounting scandalous anecdotes of the 
enemy, and singing the praises of 
Wine; and Wine tells a tale of a 
tub to the effect that there was once a 
oung man of Bagdad who from his 
logheed upwards had despaired of 
ever finding the way to Paradise, until 
happening in his twenty-fourth year to 
take along and merry drink of WINE 
from a pitcher for the first time, he 
exclaimed that he now saw every inch 
of the way to Paradise quite clearly. 
After a journey of twenty-nine days, 
Beer arrives at the Court of Bane 
and presents his credentials to that 
important personage himself, who is 
represented as engaged in a cloudy 
metaphysical discussion with Esrar 
(a Persian Opiate) concerning con- 
tingent existence, and the souls of the 
unborn. The reception accorded by 
Bane to Beer is polite, but cool and 
guarded. Beer then tries to sift and 
wheedle Bane, but Bane repels all 
his artifices with a self-possession and 
vigilance which shew that he perfectly 
understands the designs of bis wily 
pumper, and is determined to defeat 
them. My cater-cousin — observes 
Bane, at length, desirous of closing 
the scene—my cater-cousin—for so 
thou wert once, and, I trust, wilt be 
again—thou but losest thy labour ; it 
is useless all this cross-hackling of Me. 
I compassionate thee, for thou art the 
father of a jack-ass ; he that will gull 
should seek the gullible, but thou hast 
come across One too enlightened to be 
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hoodwinked. I am the profoundest 
of philosophers, the greatest astrologer 
living, a necromancer of no ordinary 
talent, a searcher into the future, a 
mirror of the past, an interminable 
rhapsodist, the master of the three 
hundred and threescore sciences, a 
treasury of knowledge, a gigantic 
phenomenon, the glory of nature, the 
wonder of the universe! And I, quoth 
Esrar, am thy worthy co-mate, seeing 
that the world acknowledges my so- 
vereignty, and is confounded with 
inexpressible excess of astonishment 
at my miraculous attributes. The 
height of my mind surpasses that of 
the pillars of Tcuet-minar, and the 
divers of Ormuz would be drowned in 
the depths of the ocean of my under- 
standing. I combine within myself 
the virtues of a hundred convents of 
dervishes, and the wisdom of a thou- 
sand academies of Sofis. I possess 
the fluency of Nizam1, the inventive- 
ness of Bippat, the perspicacity of 
ARISTOTLE, the memory of Hariz, 
and the luxuriant imagination of 
Dsami. Irvatun (Plato) would have 
rubbed his forehead in the dust 
before me, and Lokman have ex- 
claimed in rapture, Ferdi szenszin, 
Thou takest the shine! Not from 
Me, however, interposes Banc—thou 
dost not take the shine from Me. I 
think I do, answers Esrar; I think, 
Bans, I take the shine from thee. By 
green and blue, No! exclaims Bane 
warmly. Iam Bane ; thou art Esrar ; 
thy business is to sit at My feet and 
eat dirt ; what dost thou talk of taking 
the shine from Me? I take the shine 
then from all others, observes Esrar, 
and in the meantime I either am or 
will be thy Sultan. As soon as thou 
canst, replies Banc. But as for thee, 
he adds, turning to Brrr, I think it is 
high time thou wert jogging. Go 
back therefore, to her who sent thee 
hither,‘ and inform her that Bane is 
Shah of this world, that he has neither 
master nor brother, that the treasuries 
of the nine-gated Dom Daniel are his, 
and that his knowledge and wisdom 
will be sung by poets, and venerated 
by kings, when the ignorance and in- 
famy of thy Koran-accursed mistress 
shall have made her execrable in the 
eyes of all mankind. 

‘Brer, perceiving the inutility of con- 
tending against such formidable odds, 
accordingly withdraws and resumes 
his journey homeward. Bane and 
Esrar then jointly assail the character 
of Wine, and lavish upon it all the 
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abusive epithets they can think of; 
and Bane blows the trumpet of his 
own praises over again, and gives 
Esrar the history of a young man of 
Bassora who was for a long time so 
stupid as not to know his great toe 
from his forefinger, but by the use of 
Bane became the subtlest metaphysi- 
cal hairsplitter of his time, and trans- 
lated besides from several languages 
without knowing any thing of any of 
them. 

Beer has scarcely presented him- 


(Sept. 


self before his mistress to detail the 
unsuccessful result of his embassy, 
when he is followed by a messenger 
from Bano, a huge Habdéd, (or Opium 
Pill of thirty grains), who comes to 
dilate upon the power and extraordi- 
nary attributes of his master, and to 
require from Wine an acknowledg- 
ment of her inferiority to him. A 
panes, tic pronounced by Bane on 
imself is repeated by his envoy as 
follows :— 


Iam Bane, a magnificent name— 
A globe of light—a pillar of flame— 
A bridge of pearl—a dome of gold— 
A guide to mysteries untold— 
A talisman for Young and Old. 
I am smooth as Iran’s marble— 
Green as Oman’s glassy deep-— 
When I please I lull and warble 
Shahs themselves to sleep. 
Nobles flock to My ancient College, 
From North, and West, and the furthest distance, 
For I alone give a lucid knowledge 
Of Nature, Spirit, and Non- Existence. 
My place is with the Learned and Solemn, 
And where the student with claspéd hands 
Muses, like Mepsnoon,* and stands 
All day moveless as a column. 
Statesmen reverence me and bless me ; 
Damsels fondle and caress me ; 
Kings and Kalenders combine 
To honor Me, the Pure and Placid, 
Knowing that, unlike to Wing, 
My sweetness never turns to acid, 


For I am the Seal of Perpetual Grace, 


The Mirror of Truth, the Key to Fame, 


And he who would find a resting-place 
For his fainting soul in Eternity’s race, 


Must fly to Me, as the moth to the flame. 


This unequivocal evidence of the 
excellent terms upon which Bane is 
with himself, excites the irascible pas- 
sions of Wrnz to a high pitch; anda 
plot is concerted between her and her 
auxiliaries to wonnd Bane in the ten- 
derest point by coaxing over Bic 
Opium-PILut to their side. How to 
accomplish their object, however, is 
a puzzle, until Brrr suggests the idea 
of intoxicating him. All immediatel 
agree, and Big Opium-PI1.1 is accord- 
ingly made thoroughly drunk all round, 
and while drunk is prevailed upon to 
swear by the Paunch and Glug-glug- 
glu of the Wine-bottle, that he will 


fight the battles of Wine against 
Bane until the sun and moon shall 
cease to shine, and wax-candles no 
longer light the houses of the Faithful. 
Now comes the tug of war. Intel- 
ligence of Bic Op1um-Prtw’s treachery 
in due time reaches Bane, and exceed- 
ingly exasperates him : he musters an 
army of opiates, fluid and solid, and 
marches against Wing. WINE on her 
art also rises like a giantess, and col- 
loses her forces to meet those of Bane. 
Hostilities involving the most destruc- 
tive results to both parties appear in- 
evitable, when, just at this juncture, 
Suear-Canpy (Nok/) and CINNAMON 


eee 


® The hero of a celebrated romance by the Persian poet Nizami, and of many 
other romances by Turkish imitators: he is said to have stood so long rooted to the 
spot where he first beheld his beloved (Leila) that the birds came and nestled on his 
head. Medjnoun signifies Love-crazed, 
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(Muiz), who have occupied- neutral preliminaries being arranged, Wine 
ground from the beginning of the con- and Bane gird themselves for fight. 
test, interfere between the high belli- The final decisive struggle is preceded 
gerent powers, and propose that Wine by a wordy skirmish, in which each 
and Bane shall decide the quarrel by hero endeavours to exalt his own pre- 
single combat. After some delibera- tensions and to depreciate those of his 
tion on both sides the proposal is mu- antagonist. 

tually agreed to; and, the requisite 


Says Wine: I am the Daughter 
Of Sultan Vine. 
Says Bane: Like Eden’s Water 
Of Life I shine. 
Says Wine: The Sick of fevers 
I heal and free. 
Says Bane: The True Believers 
Make much of Me. 
Says Wine : I boast bright tresses 
Of golden sheen. 
Says Bane: My noble dresses 
Are Sofi-green. 
Says Wine: I slew IskanDER* 
And millions more. j 
Says Bane: A world-commander 
Was I of yore. 
Says Wine: I gladden droopers 
And lull their pain. 
Says Bane: I| banish stupors 
And clear the brain. 
Says Wine: My rosy pinions 
Cleave sky and sea. 
Says Banc: The Earth’s dominions 
; Belong to Me. 
Says Wine: [| kill in mortals 
The Soul of Grief. 
Says Bane : I burst the Portals 
, Of Unbelief. 
Says Wine : I sparkle gaily 
In darkest night. 
Says Bane: All mankind daily 
Confess my might. 
Says Wine. I think thou braggest ; 
Best hold thy tongue ! 
Says Bane: Aha! Thou laggest : 
Thy song is sung. 
Says Wine: Thou tiest, blackguard ! 
I I do not lag. 
Says Bane : Then, if no laggard, 
Come on, Old Hag! 


The fight now begins in earnest, as one of them must be victorious, the 
and is sustained with great fierceness honor is reserved for Wink, who at 
for eight days and eight nights.+ Both last bangs Bane, and forces him to 
combatants shew prodigious pluck, but fly the field. 


Worsted and howling, Bane slunk away, 
And thenceforth never by night or day, 


* Alexander the Great. 

t It is a coincidence deserving notice, that this is also the precise period which we 
find the Irish Lajo na 54I735e allotting to the continuance of the celebrated com- 
bat between Goll of the Fian and the King of Lochlin : TAZ Soll acar af ean 
MON ap aij GEPNAI5, acas LhAdur ocht 14 acas ocht n-ofdhche ag comhrac, 5up 


Toncpad pj Loclan pe Soll, dcay¥ a tipnynsep ujle lepy an F¥ejn. 
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Durst shew himself in his ancient array, 

But hid his face with a lilac mask* 
While Wing, as glorious as before, 

Shone rosily out in the same bright flask 
That shewed her beauty in times of yore. 


This bizarre poem concludes with a 
Hymn to God, thanking him for his 
mercies. After all, it is probably but 
an allegory of some kind or other, and 
Wine and Bang may be meant as per- 
sonifications of some of the Divine 
attributes. We can come to no other 
conclusion when we consider the praises 
it lavishes on a beverage of which every 
Mussulman is bound by his creed to 
entertain an abhorrence. At the same 
time its latent meaning may be too 
obscure to be discovered, or perhaps, 
if discoverable, may not be worth the 
trouble of tracing. Our object in giv- 
ing an abstract of the poem is simply 
to furnish the uninstructed among our 
readers (we hate writing for the learn- 
ed) with some idea of the sort of poetry 
in which the Oriental mind delights to 
revel; for, eccentric and perhaps pue- 
rile as the sample we have exhibited 
may appear to them, they may be 
satisfied that few Mohammedans would 
not fancy themselves losers in barter- 
ing it for the most brilliant of the crea- 
tions of Goethe or Shakespeare. 


But our limits forbid us to advance 
any further on the present occasion. 
In our next paper we propose to take 
up and discuss the subject of Persian 
literature. New and untrodden as this 
field will be to us, we ought perhaps 
to question the wisdom of yielding 
to the impulse that prompts us to enter 
it at all. In reality we should feel 
oppressed by many misgivings if our 
distrust of our integrity could be cast 
into the same scale with the diffidence 
we entertain of our ability to do jus- 
tice to our task. But the case is other- 
wise. In whatever degree we may 
fail, we shall retain the consolation of 
reflecting that we have been assiduous 
to avoid failure in even the least degree, 
We shall claim for our undertaking all 
the merit of honest intentions, If 
these cannot guarantee our success 
they will at least enable us to remain 
upon good terms with ourself, and we 
trust will even acquire for us, to a 
certain extent, the suffrages of our 
readers. 


* Viz: concealed himself under the shape of lilac pills. 
+ Namely, Djemsheed’s. 
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THE EAGLE’S NEST. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF JOHANNES SCHOPENHAUER. 


The affecting incident, upon which the following tale is founded—one which is no 
fiction—has, we believe, been already made the subject of a story in the pages of a 
British periodical. Even those of our readers to whom the incident may be familiar, 
will read with pleasure, the translation from the German edition of the story, which 


our contributor has supplied to us. 


“Frienp Ricter! is it possible—is 
that yourself or your wraithe ?” I ex- 
claimed, as I entered one of the most 
fashionable coffee-houses in Edinburgh, 
a voice not unknown to me, in right 
good German, though spoken with 
somewhat of a foreign accent, and at 
the same time a powerful hand seized 
mine and almost shook my arm off. 
I responded, as I best could, to this 
power English greeting, and with no 
ess pleasure than was testified by him 
who greeted me ; for, notwithstanding 
an interval of six years-since we had 
seen each other, and though, in the 
meantime, his then spare and slender 
form had changed into a right portly 


one, I at once recognised in him my 
old a English friend, Thomas 
Hill, with whom I had spent so many 
jovial hours, and played so many 
poet freaks at Gottingen. All 
elonging to the little circle in which 
I was then included had loved the 
bold youngster, because he so cheer- 
fully associated with us, and did not 
disdain, as many like him do, to live 
after our fashion in our own country— 
and also allowed each one to pass for 
that which, in the spirit of youth, he 
felt himself to be. —- 
That Tom was still the same old 
thing, appeared at once from his not 
having forgotten German, which he 
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had then given himself much trouble 
to acquire; and I was delighted to 
hear from his lips the dear familiar 
sounds which, in a strange land, though 
spoken by persons the most indifferent, 
give every one a pleasurable emotion, 
but doubly so to me, from the unex- 
pected finding of my friend, who thus 
reminded me of my happy youthful 
days. In five minutes we were seated 
opposite each other over a bottle of 
claret as familiarly as if we had never 

rted. And now came questions 
without end from him and answers 
and anecdotes on my part. I had 
to give him an account of all our 
acquaintances, of deaths, marriages, 
and love affairs; and also of my own 
restless desire for travel, which urged 
me, after leaving the university, through 
the half of Europe ; and how, for a 
fair ending, I now wished to know 
something of Scotland, before allowing 
mvself to be harnessed to the yoke of 
a profession which is the desired yet 
dreaded end of all our youthful aspira- 
tions. 

A brilliant lot had befallen my friend 
—the unexpected death of some colla- 
teral relation had left him heir to a 
rich unmarried uncle. By this a fair 
estate in fertile Yorkshire had fallen 
to him as it were from the clouds ; 
and, as a consequence, the title of 
baronet also, through which the old 
worthy Tom was become stately Sir 
Thomas Hill. Furthermore, this son 
of Fortune had been for some weeks 
the delighted husband of a lovely 
woman, whom he presented to me, 
the same evening, as his dride ; for in 
England there is no such thing as 
unwedded brides. This lovely name 
is first given to the newly-married 
during the honeymoon, whilst, with 
us, it is modestly appropriated to the 
preparatory weeks. 

Lady Matilda, so was my friend’s 
consort named, was a genuine English- 
woman, of the most amiable kind— 
fair and slender—somewhat pale, and 
somewhat sentimental—withal, intelli- 
gent, good-natured, and full of dutiful 
affection for her husband, whom, in- 
deed, she fondly loved. I was his 
friend ; that was sufficient to secure 
me the kindest reception from her. 
The foung couple were on a tour to 
the Highlands, to form a personal 
acquaintance with their relations living 
on their possessions in that quarter ; 
aod that I—now that we had found 
each other—should accompany them, 
seemed to my friend Tom so natural, 
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and suited so well my own plans, that 
on both sides we did not think it 
worth while spending many words 
about—the less so, as Lady Matilda 
also confirmed my friend’s passing in- 
vitation by repeating it in the kindest 
manner. 

A few days afterwards we com- 
menced our journey—travelling as 
quickly as the way permitted ; yet 
we made but short stages. Where- 
soever it pleased Lady Matilda we 
halted, and it pleased her almost every 
where. The wild, romantic splendor 
of the country charmed her mind, so 
susceptible of everything beautiful. 
Her sketch-book was her constant 
companion—to take down each fair 
scene for future recollections was her 
delight, which we willingly indulged 
her in—besides, her delicate frame was 
not calculated for much fatigue ; and 
as for us, we did not see why we should 
be in such haste to reach people whom 
we knew not, and who, perhaps, might 
not particularly please us. 

We had passed the night at Tyn- 
down, and set out early, after the 
fashion of English travellers, that we 
might journey some miles before break- 
fast in the cool of morning. It was 
St. John’s day, and Heaven and Earth 
seemed to have conspired to celebrate 
the Feast of Roses gorgeously, even 
in this rocky land, where they so 
seldom bloom. Each lofty peak had 
doffed the cap of clouds in which they 
wrap themselves the greater portion 
of the year before the glorious sun 
that darted his warmest rays from the 
deep blue ether. Mountain and valley, 
the wild rocks and moss-covered glens 
of Herres, “ prankt them gaily” in the 
golden gleams—whilst grass and leaves 
and heather rustled sociably amongst 
each other, moved by the breath of 
air, which only stirred, not to leave 
the heat of the day too powerful. 

As hungry as we can only ever wish 
ourselves to be when we encounter a 
Scottish breakfast, and after being 
dragged for a considerable distance 
along very uneven roads, over hill and 
dale, we at length reached the wretched 
little village of Dalmally, in which 
the inn alone deserves the name of 
house. The morning, however, was 
too fine for us to endure the idea of 
being immured in a close room. Lady 
Matilda longed for some picturesque 
object to enrich her sketch-book ; and 
scarcely had she expressed her wish 
when young and old of the inn set 
themselves in motion to lead us toa 
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wonderfully-beautiful spot at some dis- 
tance, that gave us a really enchanting 
view of the vale of Glenorchy, at whose 
extreme end Dalmally lies. All that 
we required was speedily brought after 
us ; and in less than a quarter of an 
hour the tea-kettle was boiling, and, 
for such a remote region, a very proper 
tea-service laid on a table covered with 
a snow-white cloth : along with it was 
fresh mountain butter, golden honey- 
combs, little smoked fish, hard-boiled 
eggs, rich orange marmalade, and many 
things indispensible to the breakfasts of 
the better class in Scotland ; besides, 
their oatmeal cakes, which, with this 
poor, contented people, supply the place 
of bread, and generally, along with 
potatoes, the place of every other 
nourishment. 

There we seated ourselves quite 
contented, and surveyed, in silent 
rapture, the rich green meadows of 
Glenorchy, through which a tolerable- 
sized mountain stream winds, murmur- 
ing and chafing in thousand fanciful 
curves. Innumerable cabins, construct- 
ed of turf and stone, partly solitary, 
partly in small groups, which are here 
called villages, enliven this lovely valley, 
whilst achurch, situated on an eminence 
at some distance, greatly heightens the 
picturesque effect. Steep towering 
rocks surround it on all sides, like 
eternal bulwarks of this retreat, and, 
by contrast with their wild majestic 
forms, enhance its modest graces. 

Lady Matilda presided at the tea- 
table, with all the pleasing and in- 
describable charm which Englishwomen 
alone can impart to this occupation ; 
and was selecting, beforehand, all the 
picturesque views which she intended 
to commit to paper. Our hostess re- 
mained standing near us, to beat hand 
lest we should want anything. She 
was a kind, matronlike-looking woman, 
who, moreover, spoke very intelligible 
English, whichis by no means generally 
the case here, where the Gaelic usually 
prevails. She answered very distinctly 
all questions directed to her, and gave 
Lady Matilda very satisfactory infor- 
mation on all that she desired to 
know. 

The scene in the valley became 
gradually more animated. Men, wo- 
men, and children, streamed from every 
corner, from the cabins to the meadows, 
a joyous throng, augmenting every 
moment, to which the romantic national 
garb of the men gave a peculiarly 
unique appearance. Carts, too, drawn 
by little diminutive horses, indigenous 
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to those mountains,: were brought out 
and laden so high with hay that they 
often appeared to move by themselves, 
the little creatures being entirely cover. 
ed by the load which they were 
drawing. 

“We are drawing home the ha 
acts said our hostess, “ That's 
why I alone have the honor of attend. 
ing you—my husband and children 
are all below, and I must ask your 
pardon for their not waiting on you 
as was but their duty todo. God is 
pleased to let his sun shine brightly, 
and the whole parish is collected to- 
day to secure the blessing of heaven ; 
for such days as this but seldom come, 
Bit, God help me!—there is no bread 
on the table—so much for having one’s 
head too full—pardon me for forgetting 
to bring it. No, my lady! our oaten 
cakes are not for such fine quality as 
you. I only set them down because 
they are usual with us. God be 
praised genteel travellers, who honor 
us with their visits, always find bread 
enough in my house—there must be 
some there just now. Molly! Molly !” 
called she to a female who just passed 
with a child in her arms, and hastening 
up to her, gave her some secret direc- 
tions, and then returned to us. 

“Have you ever seen a more in- 
teresting figure?” exclaimed Lad 
Matilda, gazing intently after the 
young and slender nymph-like figure 
that was now hastening towards the 
inn as light-footed as a fawn. Her 
scanty but accurately clean dress was 
not sufficient to conceal the perfect 
symmetry of a delicate shape, which 
any artist might have unhesitatingly 
painted for a model of Psyche. In 
the walk and every gesture of this fair 
form lay something so indescribably 
elegant and graceful, that we could not 
turn our eyes from it so long as it 
remained in view. It wanted nothing 
to be a chef-d’-@uvre of creating nature 
but that fresh plumpness of youth, 
which sickness, perhaps, or, more pro- 
bably, too scanty fare, had already 
stifled in its first bloom. 

In a few minutes she returned with 
what was wanted as speedily as she 
had gone ; and now we had a view of 
the most perfect oval of one of the 
loveliest Madonna faces, such as are 
only to be seen in the inspired moments 
of Raphael’s sublimer phantasies.— 
Deep grief, yet pious resignation, 
breathed round her small lovely mouth, 
and spoke from the fair but wasted 
features of her pale countenance ; and 
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when she came near us, her fine arched 
eyelids veiled with their long silken 
lashes a pair of such large dark blue 
eyes as I had never seen. 

“« God bless you and that dear child!” 
said Lady Matilda ; “ yet come a little 
nearer to me; I do so love little 
children, when they are pretty and 
clean like this,’ and shekindly stretched 
out her arms for the child. My friend, 
honest Tom, was quite affected, and it 
was really charming to see the lovely 
and elegant female dandling in her 
armsthe fine healthy infant (that seemed 
not morethan amonth old), and bending 
down to it with the most affectionate 
jooks, and when it opened its pair of 
large beauteous eyes, how she fondly 
kissed it, and, pressing it to her bosom, 
gave it back again. 

«Js that your own baby ?” asked 
Lady Matilda; “yet scarcely, you 
are still so young—your brother's, 

rhaps ?” ; 

Molly stood there, suffused with 
glowing crimson, and then, turning 
deadly pale, she curtsied lowly, and 
spoke a few unintelligible words, which 
Lady Matilda took for an assent to 
her question. 

“Then it is, indeed, your child!” 
exclaimed she. “Good God! still so 
young—certainly scarce eighteen years 
old, and already married and a mother!” 

Molly became still paler than before 
—then fiery red—then again a 
pale. Two large heavy tear-drops fell 
from her painfully quivering eyes upon 
the smiling baby, and inwardly sobbing 
she pressed it with convulsive energy 
to her breast, then turned away, and 
in a few minutes was lost to our 
view, 

“Good God! why does she weep ? 
what effects the poor creature so ?” 
asked Lady Matilda, shocked and 
gtieved. “Surely I did not mean to 
pain her feelings. Perhaps her hus- 

and is dead? she seems so unhappy, 
and is still so very young.” 

“Yes, indeed, is she both,” replied 
the hostess, with a sigh, “unhapp 
enough, and, as my lady well remarked, 
scarcely eighteen years old. I know 
her well—I am her godmother—and, 
what is the worst of it, no person can 
help her but one, and he is a hardened 
sinner.” 

Lady Matilda looked at her with 
surprise. “ What, then, is the matter 
with her?” asked she. “ Poor she is, 
that I see plainly—yet kind hearts 
= assist her—or the father of the 
‘child is,perhaps, lying sick. Help is 


always to be had of God and man 
if only it be properly sought.” 

“ Alas! my lady, you have a Chris- 
tian heart, and will surely forgive the 
poor friendless creature for presuming 
to come near you when you beckoned 
to her,” said the hostess, whilst, with 
downcast eyes, she played with her 
apron in painful embarrassment. “The 
child is, alas! a child of sin and shame, 
baptized with tears, and God best knows 
with what scalding, bitter tears! but 
it is still God’s creature, and you will 
not despise it nor loathe yourself for 
having taken it in your arms.” 

Lady Matilda blushed, and a sigh 
heaved her tender bosom. “ And how 
does the unhappy mother live now ?” 
asked this kind, compassionate wo- 
man. 

“She makes shift as she can,” 
was the reply—‘“she works day and 
night, here, there, and everywhere that 
there is anything for her to do, in 
order to support her poor baby and 
her sick mother. A case like hers 
has not, God be praised, happened in 
our parish almost within the memory 
of man; but all the neighbours feel 
compassion for her, and we willingly 
endure her in the village ; for, ex- 
cepting this one false step, which she 
rues so bitterly, there is no better nor 
truer mind far and wide than poor 
Molly’s. Alas! she is one, too, of 
those that have seen better days—and 
there always goes a pang through my 
heart when I see her now on the 
Sabbath in her wretched thin gown, 
shrinking among the parish poor in 
the darkest corner of the church.” 

All that we had heard and seen 
of poor Molly awakened our deepest 
sympathy. We wished to learn more 
a her sad fortunes, and our 

ostess shewed herself not unwilling 
to gratify us. 

Molly’s story was one of the most 
ordinary character—such as have oc- 
curred millions of times, and will still 
occur in the world—one of the count- 
less throng over which many a youn 
heart has broken. “She had lon A 
confided—was betrayed, abandoned ! 
Less than a year before she had been 
the pride of the parish ; and whosoever 
met the lovely child at early morn 
looked on this as a fortunate omen 
for the whole ensuing day. ‘ God bless 
your pretty face,’ the old people would 
cry when she passed them with her 
friendly greeting. The young men 
called her the ‘ valley’s fairest flower ;’ 
even the young maidens loved her 
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warmly, for she was ever modest, kind, 
and obliging. No one could spin a 
finer thread, and no one in the spinning- 
room of an evening could tell a more 
amusing story ; and it was hard to say 
which was more delightful, to see or to 
hear her. Her mother was, indeed, 
only a poor widow, who, besides her 
small retired cabin, a little potatoe 
field, a kail garden, and a pair of 
goats, possessed nothing but an honest, 
pious mind, and a firm confidence in 
God. Yet Molly helped her to work, 
and ever continued at it with unabated 
courage and a cheerful heart, whilst her 
little simple song used to carol each 
morning in emulation with the lark to 
greet the coming sun. 

“The young men would set their red 
and white striped bonnets somewhat 
bolder on one side, raise the eagle 
feather somewhat higher, and arrange, 
in neater folds upon their shoulders, 
the varied plaid, if they espied her in 
the distance. Yet Molly seemed to 
be unconscious of all this. For every 
kind salutation she had a modest, kind 
reply ; and to each slyly-whispered 
love-speech she only answered by a 
maiden blush and coy reserve bordering 
on coldness. Only for one had she 
an heart, and that one was Roger 
Rowland, gamekeeper to Lord Bread- 
albane. He had been brought up at 
the castle—was young and handsome ; 
no one fur and wide had a more stately 
figure—whilst in dress, bearing, and 
every thing pertaining to him, he 
resembled a nobleman more than a 
domestic. He resided on the edge of 
the forest, in a house with two chim- 
neys, which, in size and splendor, 
— but little to the curate’s dwel- 
ing. He knew how to speak, and 
look tenderly, and win hearts—how 
could the artless, inexperienced Molly 
possibly resist him ? 

“Their intimacy did not continue 
long unnoticed in the valley—and 
every one gladly allowed the fair 
maiden a prospect of happiness that 
she in every view deserved. It is 
true that there was now and then a 
whisper among the neighbours of some 
earlier love affairs in which Roger 
Rowland had been here and there 
engaged and had again given up; yet 
no person could say anything positively 
bad of him, or charge him with any 


actual breach of faith. All, therefore, 


resolved to be silent, and to hope the 
best. Besides, it seemed to them im- 

ible that any living soul could 
treat the lovely innocent maiden badly. 
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Her mother,*too, from whom Molly 
could not conceal her love and her 
hopes, in her pious simplicity dreamed 
not of a possibility of danger to her 
dear child, but thanked God, with tears 
of joy, for the unexpected happiness 
that awaited her in prospect. She 
hazarded no questions if Molly re- 
turned home later than usual, which 
happened now almost every evening ; 
but she would pat her glowing cheeks, 
and look with a smile in her eyes 
that beamed with love and innocence. 

“Two months had thus Passed, 
when one evening Molly remained 
out longer than usual. er mother 
sat at the window looking into the 
clear moonlight, and seriously re- 
solving to chide her daughter for 
coming home so late, when she at 
last beheld her approaching, carefully 
escorted by Rowland. She saw how 
Rowland still detained her a long time 
before the door—how he had taken 
both her hands and appeared to urge 
her with fond entreaties—how, when 
taking leave, he offered to embrace 
her, and Molly coyly turned from him 
—and how, at length, she almost for- 
cibly tore herself away, and, opening 
the boltless door, deadly pale, with eyes 
swollen with weeping, entered her 
mother’s presence. 

“The guileless woman shook her 
head smiling, but said nothing for fear 
of grieving her daughter more by any 
harsh expression. She remembered 
the days of her own youth—* The 
children have had a little falling out,’ 
thought she—‘that is ever the wa 
with lovers, and they only like cash 
other the better afterwards ; besides, 
he has seen his fault, else he would 
not have entreated her so fuirly—they 
will be reconciled again.’ Molly 
stammered something about too great 
fatigue, and threw herself on her bed : 
her mother also sought repose. Molly 
poe the entire night in tears ; but 

er mother slept calm and soundly, 
aud heard not her weeping. 

From this evening Molly was, as 
it were, completely altered. As 
industrious as ever, she went each 
day to her work ; but all that inward 
gaiety of heart was fled—her cheeks 
were pale and her eyes dim—her sweet 
song was silent, and her whole being 
changed—when a kind word was 
spoken to her, the tears started to her 
oat if saluted, she seemed as if 
she would have sunk upon her knees 
through shame and humiliation. Her 
mother grieved, yet to all her prayers 
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and entreaties her daughter would 
only answer either by her tears or 
with the assurance that she was very 
well and happy, and that her mother's 
apprehensions were only imaginary, 
according as she returned sadder or 
more cheerful from her assignations 
with Rowland, which she still con- 
tinued. 


From this time the mother began to 
observe her daughter more attentively, 
and now darkened on her thoughts 
and apprehensions, from which she 
drew back shuddering, but to which 
she could not forbear at length giving 
utterance in words. Sobbing, and 
with floods of tears, Molly threw her- 
self at her feet, clasped her knees, hid 
her face in her dress, and in a voice 
scarcely audible, faltered forth the 
confession of an act which love, 
solitude, fond reliance on her lover, 
and her own inexperienced innocence, 
had led her to commit. Her mother 
pressed in her arms her poor trembling 
child to her afflicted heart, and wept 
with her—what could she more ! 


“The first thought that gave her 
any consolation was to see Molly as 
soon as possible the wife of Rowland. 
* All will be well when you are once 
his wife: he must, he will bring you 
again to honor!’ said she, and thereby 
wrung from her daughter a second 
confession, which completed her dis- 
tress. Rowland could not, or would 
not protect in this way the reputation 
of his love. His mother was house- 
keeper at Lord Breadalbane’s castle, 
and in his lordship’s absence possessed 
unlimited authority dhere— is sister 
was married to a curate—his brother 
appointed receiver of the tolls at Inve- 
rary—respectable people, forsooth ! 
whose pride could never condescend to 
such a misalliance with the daughter 
of a poor cottager, and on which Row- 
land himself, much as he loved Molly, 
could never think without a blush. 


“ He had even the cruelty to remind 
Molly that he had, indeed, spoken to 
her of love, but never of marriage—he 
assured her, moreover, that he should 
ever love her, and would never see her 
destitute, although it was impossible 
for him to sacrifice to her his character 
in the world and the favor of his grand 
relations. Poor Molly had nothing to 
reply; she had listened only to the 
assurances of his love, and had never 
dreamed of requiring more from him. 
How could that guileless, inexperienced 
being ever think that Rowland, whilst 
he loved her, could betray her—and, 


after covering her with reproach and 
infamy, abandon her to misery and 
shame. She could only answer his 
reasonings with her tears. 

“Yet now her mother urged her 
once more to make a final effort to 
move his stubborn heart. Rowland, 
when Molly was last leaving him, had 
sworn a fearful oath that she should 
never see him more, if she again pre- 
sumed to torment him with entreaties 
and demands which he could not 
comply with. Yet her mother wished 
it, and the hapless victim took her 
trembling way to the mountain where 
she expected to meet him. She was 
obliged to go farther than usual, and 
evening was already closing, when she 
found him deep in the hills. Rowland 
was standing leaning against a rock, 
and gazing towards her with a wild and 
gloomy look. He neither smiled nor 
stretched forth his arms to draw her to 
his breast as he was wont. Neverthe- 
less, she ventured to unburthen to him 
once more her overladen heart, and to 
bewail her anguish and incessant suffer- 
ings ; she told him how, on the pre- 
ceding evening, she had confessed 
every thing to her mother—and how 
she not only declared that Rowland 
must bring her again to honor, but 
that she was determined, in case of his 
refusing, to go with her daughter to 
all his relations, and not to shrink 
from the distant journey to Taymouth, 
to his mother—and even to force her 
way to the presence of Lord Breadal- 
bane, who was at this moment residing 
at his castle, to get from him the claims 
of her child and still unborn grandchild 
established. 

“«Will she so? and will you 
so?” replied Rowland, in a _ tone 
that made the terrified Molly shud- 
der. She looked at him, and could 
scarcely recognise him, so much had 
fury and fierce passion distorted his 
features—withering fire flashed from 
his eyes, and his livid, compressed 
lips quivered violently—whilst a death- 
like paleness overspread his counte- 
nance ; his hand grasped his dirk, but 
instantly relinquished its hold. Thus 
he stood awhile before her in gloomy 
silence : her respiration ceased, a mist 
covered her eyes, and trembling in 
every limb with unspeakable horror, 
she scarce felt that he seized her by 
the arm and dragged her forcibly along 
through bush and brake, over brambles 
and rocks, higher and higher still. She 
followed without a struggle in mute 
unconsciousness. At length he released 
his hold. There she stood, on one of 
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the most fearful pinnacles of the mighty 
Benconachan, close by the edge of a 
towering wall of rock, which sunk 
a down into the horrible abyss, 
rom which, many fathoms deep, there 
appeared between the frowning cliffs 
a little speck of Loch-awe, blood red 
with the reflection of the evening sky. 
Before her stood Rowland, in threaten- 
ing attitude, with grim ferocious look, 
his arm already outstretched, which, 
with one push, could plunge her into 
the appalling gulf, where her scattered 
bones, seen by the Almighty’s eye 
alone, might crumble into dust, undis- 
covered by any other. 

In an agony of terror she flung her- 
self at the feet of the monster, who 
had once been everything to her, and 
whom, in this fearful moment, she still 
loved so fondly as to tremble not more 
for her own destruction than for the 
danger into which, by any rash deed of 
blood, he would plunge his peace in this 
world, and his salvation in the next. 
Unspeukable pity for him and for her- 
self gave her strength and courage; 
she firmly clasped his knees—* Row- 
land!” cried she, in agonizing ear- 
nestness—“ Rowland! what wouldst 
thou do? wouldst thou murder me? 
My life is of little consequence ; I 
deem it already lost, but oh! think of 
the safety of thine immortal soul !— 
think of the yet unborn being that 
stirs within me. We are alone, but 
the eye of an Almighty God beholds 
us; murder not thy child; be not a 
two-fold murderer ; lay not such a 
heavy debt of blood upon thee !” 

Rowland, deeply agitated, trembled 
visibly ; with one hand he held fast 
hold of the rock against which he hid 
his averted face, whilst with the other 
he motioned to Molly to begone. 

“You and your child, perhaps all 
of you, think well of it. You are 
warned ; warn also your foolish mo- 
ther of mischief not to be overlooked,” 
cried Rowland, with a fearful threat- 
ening voice, after her as she disap- 
age from his presence ; since then 

e has avoided shewing himself in 
Glenorchy. 

Molly and her mother henceforth 
resigned themselves to their hard des- 
tiny in silent hopelessness. Molly’s 


altered figure soon attracted the atten- 
tion of the neighbouring women ; the 
fatal secret of the wretched girl be- 
came generally known, and those by 
whom before she had been loved, now 
passed a heavy censure upon her ; she 
was called the shame of the parish of 
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which she had lately been the pride, 
For, with these virtuous mountaineers, 
modesty and shame, and the strict old 
cowed of manners, still prevail. Yet 

olly’s deep sorrow and the quiet 
humility with which she made way for 
her former female friends, as one un- 
worthy to approach them, soon soften. 
ed those whose minds were incensed 
against her. With unwearied industry 
she worked night and day for her mo- 
ther, who, from grief, anxiety and sor- 
sow, was laid upon a bed of sickness ; 
and, from the violent exertion to 
which this delicate creature was seen 
submitting, she was become an object 
of universal commisseration. 

None of the young men could think 
of paining by a forward look or word, 
as was usually their way, the unhapp 
fallen creature, who stepped from their 
path so much ashamed and so sorrow- 
ful. The young maidens indeed turn- 
ed aside if they met Molly, and passed, 
with averted look, without saluting 
her ; yet none ventured to slight or 
jeer her and the matrons would gaze 
sorrowfully after her, although they 
neglected not the opportunity to hold 
her up as a warning example to their 
daughters ; and, when at length ap- 
peared that painful hour, which 
even the most happy and respected 
females cannot regard without anxi- 
ety and dread, at night, when 
favored by the darkness, many an 
honest matron would steal to Molly's 
poor sequestered cabin, to bring her 
nourishment during her confinement, 
as she was in want of every necessary, 
and to comfort her and her almost 
more to be pitied mother, with pious 
consolations under their heavy suffer- 
ings. 

“God best knows how many tears 
and sleepless nights poor Molly has 
already cost me,” added the hostess, at 
the conclusion of her story, to which 
the inimitable simplicity with which it 
was told, gave a charm indescribably 
touching. “ As for what I said of 
Rowland’s murderous attempt,” conti- 
nued she, “it is alas, too true; Molly’s 
mother told me so herself, on one oc- 
casion when I was urging her to seek 
out the base wretch, that he might at 
least receive his child. But I would 
not for all the world that it were told 
by us here. It is impossible to prove, 
before a court of justice, the remorse- 
less wretch’s villainy ; for Molly has no 
witnesses, and, I am certain she would 
rather die than openly appear against 
her seducer, and so we humbly leave it 
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in God’s hands, who best knows what 
is conducive to our peace, and who 
has, doubtless, forgiven the repentant 
humbled creature her early transgres- 


ion.” 
o Breakfast had been long ended, and 
Lady Matilda wished to have a closer 
view of the still increasing concourse 
in the valley below, in order to re- 
cover from the melancholy impression 
she had received. Before going far- 
ther, we all, moved by the same spirit 
of sincere sympathy, drew forth our 
ocket-buoks. The sum which we left 
in the hands of our hostess, for poor 
Molly’s use, was inconsiderable ; each 
of us had often spent more than 
double the amount to gratify some mo- 
mentary fancy, yet, for the simple 
wants of this contented people, it 
seemed immeasurable wealth, and we 
were far down in the valley before the 
ood woman ceased, with uplifted 
Cade, to call down blessings upon our 
heads. 

As we proceeded to the valley, 
balmy breezes wafted towards us the 
fragraut perfume of innumerable wild 
flowers, and the loud merriment of 
many hundred joyous beings, merry 
pipes, and cheerful songs, resounded 
among the rocks from the caverns and 
brakes, and when we reached the mea- 
dows, which ascend to a considerable 
height on both sides of the brook 
along the foot of the mountain that 
skirts the narrow valley, we beheld 
ourselves surrounded by such an ani- 
mated throng of countless people, as 
we could never have expected to see 
in this country, which seemed other- 
wise so drear and destitute of inhabi- 
tants. The genial sun and cloudless 
sky had allured forth all the inmates of 
the cabins scattered along the valley, 
and had collected them together on 
this narrow spot. The grey-headed 
patriarch and his infant great grand- 
children, all joyously basked them- 
selves on nature’s green lap, in sun- 
beams rarely felt so warm; here 
slender maidens were still turning the 
hay in shady places, where the sun’s 
rays did not penetrate so soon ; else- 
where sturdy arms were piling it into 
great heaps, whilst others were load- 
ing the carts ready to receive it. We 
stood enchanted amid the varied 
throng, and had not eyes sufficient to 
embrace all the picturesque and ani- 
mated groups that were forming, and 
again dispersing in continual succes- 
sion beside and before us. 


The shadow of a rock, which serves 
Vou. XII. 
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for a sun-dial in Glenorchy, now an- 
nounced the hour of noon. Rakes 
and pitchforks dropped from the busy 
hand, and another and pleasanter occu- 
pation succeeded; the tired little horses 
were unyoked and let loose to graze ; 
the preparations for dinner were pro- 
duced ; the members of the several 
families gathered themselves together ; 
elders and young men, matrons and 
girls, tall growing striplings, and 
laughing little urchins, all sought some 
pleasant shady spot beneath the bushes 
on the edge of the brook, under shel- 
ter of the projecting rock, or the sha- 
dow of the blooming hedges, where 
the viands they had brought were 
spread out upon the turf. Before seat- 
ing themselves to their simple meal, 
each father of a family in his own cir- 
cle pronounced a blessing, whilst the 
others duly ranged themselves around, 
in reverent attitudes, with folded arms ; 
although it may have seemed rather 
long to some, in whose eyes the jugs- 
full of rich milk, the new-baked oaten 
cakes, and yellow fresh butter appear- 
ed too tempting. 

Lady Matilda could not repress her 
emotions, at the simple rural happiness 
of those people, and the numerous 
brown visages, with high cheek-bones 
and deep-set flashing eyes. She had 
never witnessed an entertainment like 
the present, and we were obliged to 
lead her from one happy group to ano- 
ther, whilst the purest pleasure spar- 
kled in her soft blue eye. She spoke 
to old and young, and exulted like a 
child, whenever the people understood 
her, and answered kindly to her kind 
address, Whilst we were wandering 
about, a strange noise from the air 
above us, arrested our attention ; we 
all looked upwards half-terrified ; a 
mighty golden eagle of unwonted size, 
with his powerful wings outspread, was 
hovering slowly over our heads, as if 
taking a reconnoisance of the crowd 
of persons collected near his lofty 
dwelling. The people knew him well 
as their mighty and dreaded neigh- 
bour. The pride and pest of the 
parish, who had built his nest upon a 
lofty, inaccessible cliff, and had often 
carried off many a young lamb and 
kid from the pasture ; yet he had 
never before suffered himself to be 
viewed so near, and all gazed with cu- 
riosity upon his slow majestic flight, as 
he sailed over their heads, then sud- 
denly made a stoop, and next instant 
rose again, and, on powerful pinions, 
hastened to his lofty dwelling. 
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At this moment a shrill piercing 
shriek, that froze the heart in every 
breast, thrilled through the air; a mo- 
ment’s death-like stillness followed, 
and then a loud and universal cry, 
wailing and screams of horror, accom- 
panied with agonizing moans, as if, 
during the hour of prayer, a temple 
had fallen in upon the heads of its as- 
sembled votaries. “ Molly Lammond ! 
Molly “Lammond! the eagle has car- 
ried away Molly Lammond’s child !” 
exclaimed innumerable voices ; all 
sprung up, young and old, and hasten- 
ed to the well-known rock, where 
already from the distance could be 
seen the eagle’s nest, placed on its 
dizzy eminence. 

The way to the rock occupied half 
an hour over hill and dale, over loose 
gravel and fierce chafing torrents, 
through morasses and tangled brush- 
wood ; and yet, in an incredibly short 
space of time there thronged to its base 
many hundred anxious beings, weep- 
ing, wailing, wringing their hands and 
pacing to and fro, in helpless misery. 

We, too, were carried away by the 
crowd. Lady Matilda seized me and 
my friend by the arms, and thus has- 
tened forward between us, without 
once halting, being half carried by us, 
so that her feet scarcely touched the 
ground. Deadly pale and breathless, 
without heeding any obstacle, she 
urged us, with a faint voice, to hasten 
on; and now we were standing there 
not less moved and agitated than the 
rest, and gazed with aching vision at 
the pair of eagles, for both the grown 
birds were now visible aloft, almost 
appearing to touch the clouds as they 
sat together on the highest edge of the 
cliff close by the nest, and looked 
down, without stirring, upon the help- 
less beings that, in their erring pride, 
style themselves lords of the creation, 
running to and fro amongst each other 
like an overturned ant-hill. 

There are moments through life in 
which every one, even the mightiest, 
feels sensible of the nothingness of 
such pride, and this was one. “ Oh! 
what feeble creatures we are,” ex- 
claimed an old highlander near us, 
whose Herculean form, still unbowed 
by age, strongly intimated what he 
must have been in youth ; “ what is all 
our strength and wisdom in such dis- 
tress as this? What can we do but 
pray?” Those words had an electrical 
effect upon the multitude ; fathers and 
mothers thought of their own children; 
every one sunk upon their kuces, Lady 
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Matilda amongst them ; whilst loud, 
and fervent, and heart-rending ascend- 
ed to heaven the ery and prayer of 
anguish, as if it would needs compel 
attention, 

At the moment no one thought of 
Molly. The pity for her which had 
seized every soul when the eagle flew 
away with her baby in its rapacious 
clutch, was stifled by a still more 
agonizing feeling, excited by a view of 
the shuddering place where:the inno- 
cent tender being was now lying, torn 
to pieces perhaps by their fearful beaks 
and claws, or, if still living, helpless 
and unprotected, exposed to the fury 
of the fiercest birds. 

Meanwhile, Molly sat motionless 
upon a piece of rock, the blood frozen 
in her veins, with glaring tearless eyes 
lightened by the phrenzy of despair, 
gazing earnestly at the eagles—* my 
sweet little boy !” murmured she un- 
consciously, with pale parched lips, 
“ Last Sunday he was baptized in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit.” At this word a train of holy 
recollections rushed upon her darken- 
ed mind. She sprang up as if a spirit 
of strength were suddenly come upon 
her; she flew, as if her feet had wings, 
down from her rocky seat ; downwards 
over fen and brake, over large masses 
of rock to the steep height which now 
bore her all; and now up, up, the 
sheer steep wall; higher, higher, con- 
tinually higher; faster than the cha- 
mois-hunter in pursuit of his prey, and 
more fearless than the chamois that 
sports on the edge of the deep chasms 
which the eye cannot penetrate. 

A loud scream arose from the crowd 
in the valley underneath, soon as they 
perceived Molly, as, with increasing 
boldness, she sprung up the steep and 
trackless way, at that dizzy elevation. 
“She will tumble, and be dashed to 
pieces ; now—now she slips—she is 
falling—she must fall!” exclaimed an 
hundred voices; the females weeping 
aloud threw themselves with their 
faces to the earth, that they might not 
witness the appalling spectacle. 

“Is there, then, no help ?—none— 
none from God or man?” cried Lady 
Matilda wringing her hands in agony ; 
“jis there no man will dafe to follow 
the unhappy creature, and, as far as 
possible, save her from falling ?” cried 
Sir Thomas at the highest pitch of 
voice. 

“ Mark Stewart, the sailor, my 
daughter’s son ;” suddenly exclaimed 
the old highlander, who had continued 
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near us. “ Mark Stewart!” cried he 

in, so loud that it was echoed from 
the mountains, and, placing his thumbs 
in his mouth, he whistled so shrill and 
clear that even the eagle seemed to 
take notice of it. “ Mark Stewart! 
where is Mark Stewart?” was heard 
on all sides; “if any one can help her, 
it is Mark Stewart ; many a fort he has 
helped to storm ; and on the wild seas, 
when the waves were mountains high, 
and the tempest raging, it was sport to 
him to climb the tallest mast, and rock 
himself in the shrouds,” remarked the 
people to each other. 

A powerful, almost colossal, figure 
pressed forward and stood before the 
old man. “ I just came, and saw what 
has happened,” said he composedly ; 
“oh, help! help!” exclaimed every 
one pointing to Molly, who was still 
hanging on the rock between life and 
death. 

“ Take it—take it—and save her!” 
cried Lady Matilda, offering him her 
purse, watch, gold chain, ear-rings, 
and all the valuables she had about 
her, and which, in trembling haste, 
she had snatched together. ‘“ Take it, 
and twice as much besides, good man, 
if you will bring her down in safety.” 

“Keep your gifts, lady !” replied 
Mark Stuart, bluntly. “ My father’s 
son needs no hire when the life of a 
Christian is concerned ; pray rather 
that God may assist me; and you, 
father, give me your blessing on my 
way.” Therewith, he bent his knee 
before the aged patriarch, who laid 
his hand upon his dark curly locks, 
and blessed him, and then he hastened 
to commence his dangerous journey. 

Meanwhile, Molly, without an in- 
stant’s stay or pause, continued to 
clamber up the rock. She wist not 
whether she took breath or not; she 
looked not aside nor behind —her 
child—her child was her only thought; 
on what she trod, what she laid hold 
of with her hands, no mortal eye could 
perceive ; but the Infant’s Guardian 
Angel, that so often preserves them 
from the most urgent dangers, hovered 
round her invisible ; he held the tot- 
tering stone beneath her feet, and gave 
firmness to the broom-roots which her 
fingers clasped. 

All eyes were now fixed upon Mark 
Stewart. Fear, hope, and expectation, 
beat in every breast, whilst the bold 
youngster courageously continued his 
way, and bounded vigorously over 
stock and stone, and fearful chasms in 
the cliffs. Half the way, the less dan- 
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gerous indeed, now lay behind him 
when at once the Rocky Pyramid rose 
steep before him, like a tower wall. 
An overpowering dizziness and ghastly 
shuddering seized him ; his heart died 
within him ; courage and sense forsook 
him, whilst the sky and earth, the 
rock before him, and the gulf beneath, 
whirled doubly, triply, tenfold quicker 
and quicker, in fearful circles before 
his hazy eyes. How often, when the 
mountain billows poised on their sum- 
mits the straining ship, to dash her 
again into the abyss, and the wild 
hurricane raised his mighty voice, how 
often had he, at midnight, climbed to 
the highest point of the tallest mast, in 
order to furl the topmast sails, and 
now he stood trembling, and hid his 
face with both hands, unable to endure 
the horrid sight around him, or raise 
his eyes to the threatening height that 
rose still towering and insecure above 
him. 

We in the valley witnessed his des- 
pair, and our courage sunk with ‘his. 
The ery of horror raised itself once 
more, and we deemed as lost the 
heroic creature that, meanwhile, urged 
by a mother’s love, continued her fear- 
ful way without once looking around, 
and at length, as by a miracle reached 
the summit. Molly heaved but one 
deep-drawn breath, when there was 
heard a fearful rustling, and shadows 
rapidly flew past her. Both eagles, 
incensed at her appearance, had arisen 
and directed their flight towards her, 
she heard the flapping of their dread- 
ful wings, as they swept like a whirl- 
wind round her head, and almost 
touched her face ; close before her she 
beheld their angry eyes, their frightful 
curved beaks, and hideous talons ; 
she could count every feather in their 
monstrous wings, and gave herself up 
for lost. 

At once it seemed as if a preterna- 
tural dread had seized the mighty pair. 
Both eagles checked their flight, gazed 
once more on Molly, and then, with 
loud cries, turned from her, and flew 
away to the opposite side of the cliff, 
where the foaming torrent falls loudly 
roaring from the wild crags, and a 
thousand feet above it, a withered 
trunk of a tree projects from the black 
rock ; on this both eagles, in almost 
panic terror, alighted close to each 
other, and looked astounded, as it 
were, into the chafing flood beneath. 

Trembling betwixt joy and grief, 
hope and despair, the mother now 
threw herself upon the eagle's nest. 
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There lay the child fearfully bedded 
upon bloody bones, amid the horrid 
relics of mangled animals, dead—dead 
—assuredly dead! Molly dared not 
doubt it ; but yet, untorn, undisfigured, 
his tender limbs and lavely features 
spared by the cruel beaks and talons ; 
and still as completely covered by his 
little wrapper, as he was some hours 
ago, when laid so carefully on the soft 
fresh hay in the harvest field. 

Slowly and cautiously, as if afraid 
of awakening him from a soft sleep, 
she drew her infant from the cruel 
havoc that surrounded him ; it seemed 
as if she felt its little members move ; 
trembling she dared not credit it ; 
when a low cry struck her ear; no, 
not the melody of the hosts of heaven 
—not the music of the spheres them- 
selves—can fill the happy spirit of a 
saint, on entering the kingdom of 
eternal bliss, with higher rapture, than 
did this plaintive cry, the mother's 
despairing heart—* he lives—he lives 
—my child lives!” cried she, with 
loud convulsive laugh, and staring 
tearless eyes. Half frantic with joy, 
as just now with fear, she pressed him 
to her heart—tears she had none—but 
the source of life in the bosom of the 
mother was not yet exhausted, and with 
a rapture, and ecstatic feeling for which 
language has no name, she leant over 
the warm lively baby, who, in happy 
unconsciousness, of the dangers which 
threatened him, smiled fondly upon 
her. 

But that fearful excitement of the 
nerves, which alone had rendered it 
possible for her to accumplish this in- 
credible feat, now subsided—her senses 
returned, and with them too clearly and 
distinctly the consciousness of the sur- 
rounding horrors, which encompassed 
her on every side, she was now first 
able to see the utter helplessness of her 
situation, and again all the blood con- 
gealed in her veins. : 

“ How shall I ever get down with 
my child from this awful height?” 
cried she, shuddering. “ God, who 
has sustained me hitherto, will surely 
not suffer me to perish here, with my 
child on my bosom.” She wished to 
comfort herself with pious confidence, 
but her strength was exhausted, and 
her mind, fatigued by such unheard of 
excitement, and unceasing agony and 
torture, was unable to repose on the 
hopes which it caught at in despair. 

One glance she ventured downwards, 
but drew back shuddering ; close be- 
fore her, high and smooth as a tower, 
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was the rocky wall ; then cliffs, preci- 
pices, bottomless chasms, withered 
trees, and, far beneath, scarce visible 
to the eye, many hundred little beings 
running to and fro, in anxiety, her 
equals—human beings like herself— 
impotent creatures, none of whom 
could aid her in this emergency, and 
from this horrid depth there rose a 
murmuring sound ; was it the water- 
fall ? or was it human voices ? yonder 
scarce discernable small green strip 
was her own valley, and yonder stunt- 
ed copse, the aged elms, in whose 
shade her mother’s cottage lay, and in 
this cottage stood the cradle of her 
child in which the little sleeper should 
never rest again—in which her foot 
should never rock him more ! 

“ Here! here!” cried she in the 
uttermost despair ; “here must I pine 
and die; and, soon as the source of 
life is dried up in my bosom, my poor 
forlorn child dies too ; and yonder 
those fearful wings, those cruel eyes, 
and beaks and claws, will turn again 
and tear my child upon the breast of 
his mother, who can no longer protect 
him ; and then my own poor bedridden 
parent, who will assist her when I am 
gone ?” 

“ God,” whispered a voice distinctly, 
at least so it seemed to her. Molly 
thought she heard an angel, and look- 
ed up, as if it were to appear in bodily 
form, but all was void and drear; no- 
thing stirred but the stem of an old 
weather-beaten tree which, broken by 
its own weight, at this instant loosened 
from the stones, that partly rolled after 
it, with a presentiment of what so soon 
perhaps awaited herself, Molly follow- 
ed its fall with her eyes, thinking on 
her own fate. She beheld it glide 
slowly over the side of the rock, and 
far beneath, being caught by some 
projecting stone, remain lying upon a 
slight jutting out of the cliff, as if en- 
couraged by an higher power, she 
sprung up with animation, and with 
her kerchief tied her infant fast about 
her neck, how and when she did it she 
knew not; but for the moment her 
child was in security, and without he- 
situation, her eyes half closed, she 
forced herself after the wretched piece 
of wood, slid down the rock, as much 
as possible in its track, and, after some 
agonizing moments, felt beneath her a 
little speck of ground overgrown with 
roots, and just large enough to rest 
her foot upon. 

The tops of low stunted furze, that 
had fixed their roots in the rock far 
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beneath, projected over the edge of this 
small flat, where she found scarce room 
to stand; with inconceivable hardihood 
she forced herself over them, to con- 
tinue her perilous way ; as she glided 
down she held by thorns, briars, thistles, 
dwarf birch, heather, and wild broom, 
by every thing she could seize—her 
fingers had become, as it were, bands 
of iron. With astonishing presence of 
mind she observed every thing around 
her—a stone was loosened near her and 
fell into the abyss. She heard it fall, 
but could not mark when it reached 
the bottom—so fathomless at this place 
was the gulph over which she hung. 
She exerted herself to keep more to 
the other-side; the gravel there rolled 
more slowly down. She followed it 
insensibly—her foot reached a project- 
ing block of stone, on which she could 
for a moment rest. The shock was 
violent, but she felt no pain, her limbs, 
her entire body were turned to stone, 
hard as the very rock to which she 
clung. 

Yet, now her destruction seemed in- 
evitable ; she stood upon the brink of 
a fathomless abyss, into which the rock 
sunk precipitously down, smooth as a 
wall, without projection or trace of the 
slightest hold, or place to rest the 
foot. Anxiously examining it, she 
looked around her, and at once a ray 
of hope gleamed upon her—she espied 
an old decayed ivy, that had not, per- 
haps, been graced with a green leaf for 
a century, and was scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from the rocks which, in its 
vigour, it had climbed upon—it had 
then embraced the stone with thousand 
tendrils, which time had gradually con- 
verted into roots and branches, thick as 
the arm, and which being half embedded 
in the wall, and petrified like it, adapted 
itself to it, and in a thousand windings 
formed a sort of espalier, whose stems 
were scarcely broad enough for the 
extremity of the foot—a single slip or 
false step were instant death—Molly 
knew it well, and yet her spirits was 
undismayed. 

Composed and collected she loosened 
the kerchief by which her child was 
fastened to her breast, and tied it so 
that the child should now rest upon 
her shoulders, and then prepared her- 
self to descend the fearfal adder that 
was to lead her down the precipice. 
As she turned to the attempt, she cast 
a glance down into the valley. She 
could see more plainly than before, its 
inhabitants on their xnees at the foot 
of the rock, whilst the melody of a 
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psalm, in which all joined in earnest 
prayer for her protection, solemnly as- 
cended towards her, at such an height 
she could not distinguish the words of 
the pious song—but she knew it well 
—she herself had thousands of times 
joined in the psalm in her private de- 
votions with her mother, or in public, 
at church, in holy unison with this very 
congregation who were now imploring 
God in her behalf. Solemn earnest- 
ness breathed from those tones, which 
mounted with thrilling power towards 
the Throne of Grace ; but it was no 
mourning song, it spoke comfort and 
hope to her soul, and inspired her with 
a confidence she had not yet felt, of 
her own and her child’s preservation, 
at the very instant too that the danger 
appeared most appalling. 

Fearless as though she had wings, 
Molly commenced her dreadful way, 
at the mere sight of which the boldest 
would have trembled. She felt not 
that unheard-of excitement, with which 
slowly proving them she ventured each 
step and held by every thing her hands 
could reach. The march was at length 
accomplished. Molly felt once more 
the firm ground; still the path was 
dangerous, and it was more difficult 
than ever to chose which side to turn 
in order not to fall into the abyss and 
dangers which there might be no pos- 
sibility of surmounting as those above. 
The place where she now stood shut 
out the view of the valley, and the 
hymn which had before exalted and 
sustained her mind, was silent. 

There she stood musing, and now 
first trembling at the dangers she had 
overcome, she raised her astonished 
eyes to the towering cliffs from which 
she had descended ; no human foot had 
touched them before hers ; the thought 
of ascending them had never occurred 
to any one even in their dreams. The 
very eagles, whose instinct leads them 
to build only upon heights inaccessible 
to man, had often flown round them 
before venturing to alight upon the 
highest summit. The people in the 
valley had often seen the mighty birds 
with wary eyes closely examining this 
spot, and then, as if satisfied of its in- 
accessibility, begin to build their nest. 

Molly felt that a miracle alone could 
have brought her here, and her hopes 
arose that she should find an — 
from this danger also ; suddenly she 
heard quite near her a low, fearful, 
trembling sound, she Jooked around in 
surprise ; close beneath her stood a 
she-goat with her two kids, and Molly 
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gratefully acknowledged the guide 
which heaven had sent her. 

“ Those creatures will, indeed climb 
awful heights, but nature has still im- 
planted a mother’s love in the hearts 
of the dumb animals, and she will be 
sure to lead her young the safest way 
into the valley ;” so thought Molly, 
and kissed her child, and for the first 
time her eyes were moistened, whilst 
large heavy tear-drops relieved her 
overburdened heart. 

Deep chasms, huge blocks, dark 
caverns, and steep precipices, rendered 
the way which she was now to pursue, 
not merely difficult but highly danger- 
ous, and one from which even the 
boldest chamois hunter would have 
turned away shuddering. Nevertheless 
Molly with renewed courage followed 
her dumb guide, who from natural in- 
stinct ever found some place on which 
to rest, until she reached one of the 
little oases amid this waste, which the 
goats eagerly seek for on the mountains 
on account of the aromatic herbs and 
flowers that grow there. Further on 
those small green patches became more 
numerous and closer to each other, 
whilst small path-ways, made by the 
feet of the many goats that browsed 
here, shewed that the dam well knew 
whither she was leading her young ; 
and now they at length reached that 
part of the mountain which, though 
still steep and dangerous, yet was not 
deemed wholly impassible. Meanwhile 
some of the strongest and boldest lads 
of the valley had ventured hither, and 
now a few heads started up before 
Molly, as it were from the abyss. Mark 
Stewart was the first, two other young 
men followed him. Molly felt herself 
and her child preserved, restored again 
to life, and under the protection of 
friendly beings, and she who had just 
now so boldly encountered the most 
appalling danger was near sinking under 
the feelings of joy and gratitude that 
burst upon her. 

Words or breath she had none—her 
looks alone expressed what she felt— 
with entreating gesture she motioned 
those approaching to be silent ; pointed 
to heaven and the dumb animal that 
had conducted her steps in safety, and 
even the young men who came to meet 
her, were mute from pious reverence— 
they beheld the young heroic mother, 
when so near the goal, sink exhausted 
by the desperate struggle, and Mark 
Stewart, though still annoyed and 
ushamed to have shewn less courage 
than this feeble being, clasped her with 
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his powerful arm and carried her over 
height and hollow, through the low 
brushwood to a green hill rising above 
the torrent, and belonging to Glenorchy; 
here she sunk down ina state of deat ‘ 
like insensibility. 

Whilst the mother was pursuing her 
heroic way, there had been much weep. 
ing, sobbing, and loud screaming 
amongst us—delightful indeed was the 
moments in which we saw her reach 
the nest, and thrilling the cry of joy 
that greeted her, and the echo whereof 
was wafted to the dizzy height on which 
she stood ; yet our exultation was 
changed to anxious dread and silent 
agony, as we beheld her commence 
her still more terrible return. Scarce 
breathing, we followed with our eyes 
every step, every motion, whilst we 
abandoned her for lost ; and when we 
saw her in fearful solitude, hanging 
helpless betwixt earth and heaven on 
the smooth rock, without being able to 
perceive by what she held, our hearts 
could scarce endure the feeling of 
interest, which was now becoming in- 
tolerably painful. 

The minister of Glenorchy, a venerable 
old man, who beheld with us the hope- 
less yearnings of a mother’s love, at this 
moment commenced the hymn which 
cheered poor Molly on her arduous 
way, and the whole assembly sunk on 
their knees around him, and every 
voice joined with his in the solemn 
chorus that mounted to the clouds. 
Every heart felt the consoling power 
of prayer in times of urgent need. 
Courage and confidence returned to 
every individual; each one felt as 
though he were no longer obliged to 
look on, fettered and useless, at the 
struggle for life and death of two weak 
and helpless beings. When the hymn 
was ended, the pious old man bowed 
his head in silent prayer, and his con- 
gregation once more followed his ex- 
ample ; an anxious stillness reigned 
among the throng, broken only by the 
loud sobs of some females. 

“She lives! she lives! she and her 
child are saved!” suddenly resounded 
from the hill, as Mark Stewart shouted 
it aloud, with the same powerful voice 
with which he had often from the mast- 
head joyfully announced the sight of 
land. All sprangup; acry of joy, louder 
than their screams before, resounded 
on all sides, and was re-echoed far and 
wide from the mountain. Tears of 
pleasure glistened in every eye ; friends 
and acquaintances rushed into each 
others arms, as if each of them had 
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experienced a particular escape. Mo- 
thers pressed their babes to their 
hearts, and each one felt as if the dear- 
est member of his own family were saved 
in the person of the poor wretched 
being, who but a few hours before had 
been loaded with shame and ignominy. 

All now rushed in motley joyous 
throng to the hill, whereon Molly still 
lay in utter unconsciousness like a per- 
son dead. Even we, strangers, were 
now hurried along by the general 
tumult of joy, as just before by the 
general sorrow. When Lady Matilda 
saw Molly commence her return with 
her child, she could no longer look at 
her, she covered her face, and exhausted 
by weeping and anxiety, lay senseless 
in the long grass, When Sir Thomas 
and I announced to her the joyful 
tidings of Molly’s safety, she gazed in- 
credulously at us, but we were too 
much affected to allow long time for 
explanation. We assisted her to rise, 
and almost carried her up the hill, 
when she immediately rushed to the 
fainting Molly. So soon as she per- 
ceived her, she threw herself beside 
her on the grass—held her smelling 
bottle to her nose—supported her sink- 
ing head with her knees—and with her 
own shawl endeavoured to protect her 
from the drafts of wind—trying every 
expedient in her power to restore the 
poor creature to animation. “ Good 
people do not press so close ; give her 
a little more air,” said she, with her 
sweet voice, and mild benevolent look. 
The crowd respectfully drew back— 
they felt themselves bonored in Molly’s 
person, and willingly allowed to the 
noble strange lady her place beside the 
humble heroine of the day. 

The women meantime had possessed 
themselves of the child, The little crea- 
ture, which a few days before they 
would scarcely have touched, now pas- 
sed in happy unconsciousness from 
hand to hand; each mother caressed 
it as her own, and the most prudish 
maidens pressed around to cover it 
with kisses and with warm tears. 

“ Not a scratch either has it got, not 
a thorn or briar has injured the skin of 
the dear angel,” cried one neighbour. 
“The eagle struck his claws into the 
long plaid in which his mother wrapped 
him so carefully,” observed another. 
“ And blind! stone blind must they be 
who do not see the finger of God in 
the whole affair,” added a third. 

Tom and I were standing there, gaz- 
ing with silent interest on the affecting 
attentions of Lady Matilda to the poor 
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creature, that as yet exhibited no signs 
of life, when a sort of bustle among the 
men attracted our attention, we saw on 
the other side a young Highlander of 
tall, athletic frame, descending from an 
eminence with rapid strides, pale as 
death, with wild, distracted looks ; he 
hastened to the hill where Molly was 
lying in Lady Matilda’s arms. Scorn- 
ful gestures, and contemptuous hissings 
from the by-standers received him, but 
he heeded them not, he seemed not 
even to perceive them. Like a giant 
he shoved aside those who stood in his 
way, and stopped not until he stood 
opposite Molly, whose bosom was just 
slowly beginning to heave. 

Yet, at the first glance, his strength 
and courage seemed to forsake him; 
he staggered, as if stunned, against the 
rock, whilst a deep sigh, like a groan 
of fearful anguish, escaped from his 
labouring breast; his eye gazed with 
an expression of deepest despair upon 
the form that lay before him like a 
dying saint, whilst with both hands he 
seized furiously the rich dark brown 
curls that shaded his pale countenance. 

It was Roger Rowland. Some tra- 
vellers who wished to reach their dis- 
tant homes in good time, and who, in 
passing had witnessed the occurrence 
in Glenorchy had given him a confused 
account of it in a neighbouring wood, 
where his business had led him. Molly's 
name was not mentioned ; but his con- 
science and presaging his heart filled 
him with gloomiest surmises and urged 
him instantly hither. 

Loud imprecations, clenched fists, 
and threatening looks pressed himon all 
sides, whilst many a hand grasped the 
dirk ; but he thought not of defence, 
and allowed all to pass) He saw but 
Molly ; his spirit was broken, his heart 
sunk, but not from fear, the sight of 
the guiltless victim that lay as dead 
before him, and of his child, pierced 
like a two-edged sword into his heart, 
not yet completely hardened ; in deep 
and bitter remorse he would have 
gladly sunk into the earth to hide from 
God, from man, and from himself. 
Meantime Molly opened her eyes; her 
first glance fell on Rowland; it was 
the glance of a forgiving angel; a silent 
tear rolled down her pale cheeks, and 
a faint smile, replete with love, as in 
their happier days, played scarce visibly 
around her lips, that were beginning to 
blush once more. 

This was more then Rowland could 
endure ; his better nature again as- 
serted its influence, “ Neighbours !” 
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cried he, “do to me what you will, 
scorn! despise! kill me! you will not 
do too much, for my conduct to yonder 
angel.” 

His look grew wilder ; despair spoke 
in every feature. “ You know not,” cried 
he with frantic violence. “ You could 
not know what a villain [am. When 
I broke truth and trust, and every law 
of God and nature ; the foul fiends got 

ower over me, and I often heard them 
in the gloomy forest; they used to 
whisper to my heart the purpose of 
murdering my wife and child; and 
once my arm was already raised. But 
there is still time, I will expiate my 
crime—here on this spot I will give 
myself up to justice,” continued he, 
with increasing vehemence. “ There 
stands Allan Calder! Allan Calder I 
call upon you, take your prisoner into 
custody—I warn you of your duty— 
take me before a justice—drag me into 
prison— execute your commission ! 
Allan Calder,” cried he once more, 
with a broken voice, in deep contrition, 
and with a look and tone that changed 
at once all the wrath and hatred in the 
breasts of the spectators, into compas- 
sion and forgiveness, 

Those good worthy simple souls 
could not longer be angry with a man 
capable of such deep and earnest re- 
pentance, however proud, mean, and 
eveu reprobate he might have hitherto 
shewn himself. The good minister too 
pressed into the midst, and accosting 
the trembling penitent with mild words 
of consolation, succeeded in changing 
his wild despair into softer feelings. 
Led by him Rowland tottered like a 
child to Molly, and sunk speechless on 
his knees beside her. She also was 
incapable of words, but her eye spoke 
what her heart felt. The curate joined 
their hands together and blessed them, 
and then placed the child in the arms 
of the trembling father. Every heart 
melted at the sight, and eyes that had 
never known a tear, were now bathed 
in mild streams, that gushed from their 
warm overflowing hearts. 

The young men, meanwhile, in all 
haste prepared a litter covered with soft 
moss ; the girls hung it around with 
green garlands, and decked it with fresh 

lucked flowers. Molly was gently 
ifted into it—her infant rested on her 
lap. Lady Matilda walked beside her 
and supported her. Molly from time 
to time turned her grateful looks to- 
wards the kind lady ; but her eyes still 
hung. with an expression of deepest 
love upon Rowland, who accompanied 


her, holding her hand. The young 
men coutended for the honor of carry- 
ing her, and though fatigued almost to 
death, yet with an holy joy in their 
hearts, they bore her as it were in 
triumph to that home, which a few 
hours before she had left oppressed 
with shame, her mind bewildered with 
grief and sorrow, destitute alike of 
i and consolation. 

pass in silence the feelings with 
which her mother again beheld her 
child so honorably escorted, and those 
with which we after a few days, that 
Lady Matilda required to recover from 
the agitation she had suffered,- departed 
from this valley, in which during a 
single day, we had gained almost the 
experience of a life. The remembrance 
of it will never be effaced from my 
memory. 

Years have since passed, and I have 
often thought of the home of poor 
Molly, whose solemn union with hoes 
land I witnessed before leaving Glen- 
orchy. 

I used oftento doubt whether the vir- 
tuous impression made by that one 
agitating occurrence on the mind of 
Rowland, might not be again effaced, 
and whether Molly might not really be 
less happy than she deserved. Yeta 
letter from my friend Hill, received a 
few days ago, has given me the most 
wend information on that head. 

‘amily affairs induced Sir Thomas and 
his lovely lady, in the course of this 
summer to take a second journey to 
Scotland. They did not fail to visit 
the valley of Glenorchy (never to be 
forgotten by them, no more than my- 
self,) and Molly likewise. They found 
her a happy wife and mother of many 
children, ina very comfortable dwelling 
for her rank in life. 

Her mother lives with her, and from 
the happy change in her destiny, has 
oun quite young again. Rowland 

as become an excellent man ; he loves 
his wife dearly, and his grand relations, 
in consequence of the celebrity which 
Molly had acquired by that fearful 
journey, and the respect and kindness 
she enjoys with great and small, have 
forgiven the lowliness of her birth, and 
live with her on tolerably good under- 
standing ; she herself enjoys a bloom- 
ing health, and has great comfort in 
her children. Though the eldest boy 
has been, and continues the favourite 
of both parents. They and the whole 
neighbourhood call him “the eagle,” 
and he will probably bear this sirname 
to his grave. 
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The eagle’s nest, however, has been 
deserted since that memorable day, and 
is beginning gradually to decay ; but 
what occurred then will never be for- 
gotten, so long as the rock whereon 
the nest was built, exists. Molly’s 
daring adventure will probably in time 

ass into the realms of those marvel- 
= stories, which live for ever in the 
mouths of the people. For already no 
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stranger enters the valley without bei 
initiated in the history of Molly an 
her child’s wade preservation. 
The eagles never returned to their 
dwelling, in the vicinity of which the 
sight of a human form had startled 
them. They turned their flight inwards, 
and have never since been seen in 
the valley of Glenorchy. 





THE COURT OF MIRACLES. 


On the evening of the 17th of Nov. 
1810, as it struck five by the belfry 
des Accoules, an aged mendicant de- 
scended the street d’ Aix ; stopping at 
every step before the numerous shops 
which line that stree-—one of the most 
lively and most commercial of Mar- 
seilles. The old man seemed just ar- 
rived inthe town; his rags were covered 
with dust, as were also his shabby 
leathern gaiters, which, for want of 
straps or buttons, were fastened to his 
legs by bits of packthread. A broad 
hat, like those worn by the shepherds 
of Provence, concealed his white hair 
and wrinkled brow. He seemed to 
strive to give to his features, otherwise 
regular and noble, an expression of 
goodnatured eee and of suffering. 
With one hand he leaned on a strong 
hazel staff, and he extended the other 
to receive the alms, which he slipped 
into a cloth bag suspended saltier-wise 
under his left arm. 

Certainly he had no cause to com- 
plain of want of humanity in the people 
of Marseilles. His wallet was quickly 
filled with pieces of bread, with fruit 
and with pence ; yet he ceased not to 
repeat always his invariable expression, 
“For the love of God something to 
the poor man to buy bread.” 

When he reached the course he 
ceased to beg, quickened his steps, 
followed the street Noailles, and on 
the place of the same name stopped 
before a mansion of rich exterior— 
Servants seated before the gates chatted, 
laughed freely, and availed themselves 
of a day of farniente, allowed them, 
probably, by the absence of their 
master. The old mendicant approached 
them very near, and asked them for 
alms. “May God assist you,” said a 
maid to him. “ You cannot be given 
any thing,” said a lackey, eyeing him 
with a self-sufficient glance. “ There 
is nothing for you, you have been told,” 
growled the coachman. “ What the 








devil! in this accursed town one is 
ean by a pack of idle vagabonds ; 
eave us, good fellow.” The poor man 
departed ; but instead of seeming hurt 
by the insolence and harshness of these 
menials, he assumed an air of satisfac- 
tion, and muttered to himself, “ Very 
well, they have not recognised me.” 

Sume steps from the mansion he was 
addressed by a brother beggar, who 
dragged himself along on crutches, and 
whose head was wrapped with a large 
bandage which covered one of his 
eyes. 

“ Brother,” said the cripple, “assu- 
redly you are a new comer in this 
town, or else you never would have 
taken the trouble of stretching a hand 
to the people of that accursed house, 
which, may heaven confound !” 

“It is true, brother,” said the old 
man, “that I am arrived at Marseilles 
but this evening ; I am a poor peasant 
of the neighbourhood of St. Maximin ; 
the bad harvests have reduced me to 
beggary.” 

“So much the better for you; in 
our trade the harvest is always good.” 

“I have perceived that already ; 
look at my bag. I must confess it 
would not have its paunch so round, 
if I had happened to meet on the way 
none but houses of the wealthy like 
that whence I came. But if the rich 
are hard to the poor, in requital it 
seems to me that the people are very 
good here.” 

“The people, they are excellent,” 
said the cripple, with enthusiasm.— 
“ They are a blessed people, who would 
take the bread from their own mouths 
to give it to us. And the rich, too, 
were good, tron de Dieu, before that 
brigand Dessullamare took it in his 
head to make war onus. It is that 
dog of a noble, who lives in the house 
below there. Onlyimagine, there does 
not pass a uiceting of the town council 
that he docs not din into their ears a 
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storm of accusations against us: he 
makes us pass for worthless sluggards, 
who should be shut up or expelled the 
town.” 

“ He is a wicked rich man; heaven 
will not bless him,” said the aged 
beggar, with “a 

“ Could you believe,” said the cripple, 
as he hopped along on his crutches, 
“could you believe that no longer ago 
than three weeks, he had the face to 
ask money of them to build a mendicity, 
where they would imprison us like 
thieves—where they would force us 
to work like galley slaves? By good 
luck they did not listen to him; but 
nevertheless all these stories he tells 
about us have devilishly cooled the 
rich, and alms come to us no more 
from that quarter as before.” 

“But for my part,” said the new 
associate, gnawing a crust, which he 
had drawn from his wallet, “ I would 
not be displeased if there was such an 
establishment as you have just men- 
tioned. I would rather be received 
in a mendicity where I should find 
work, good feeding, and a good bed, 
than beg in the streets in the worst 
weather, and yet not be sure of gaining 
in the day a morsel to eat.” 

“Hold your tongue, you dote,” re- 
joined the paralytic, shaking his head 
with pity. “It is easy to see vou 
know nothing of the trade. When 
you have become acquainted with the 
people of Marseilles you will not be 
such a fool, I'll answer for it. This 
very evening I am determined that you 
shall change your notions. Are you 
much tired ?” 

“ No, not very,” said the old man. 

“Then come with me. The Abbe 
Rippert preaches the advent at the 
Church des Precheurs. He will speak 
on charity. Without going into the 
church we can judge if he has made a 
good sermon. Afterwards I will bring 
you to sleep with us at the Retreat, 
in our Court of Miracles, as it is 
called by that brigand, Dessullamare.” 

“May the Bon Dieu render you 
what you do for me,” said the old 
man. 

“Amen. Let us not speak ill of 
the Bon Dieu; he is a Bon Diable 
for the poor.” 

A shout of laughter accompanied 
this pleasantry. The aged mendicant 
did not let the effect it had on him 
appear. During this conversation the 
two beggars had passed through the 
steeet De l'arbre, and crossed the 
course. They were then in the old 
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town. The new comer, guided by 
the officious cripple, followed him in 
the labyrinth of the thousand dark and 
filthy lanes which compass the primi- 
tive Marseilles. After paddling for a 
quarter of an hour in the eternal mud 
which covers the pavement of that 
disgusting quarter, they reach a small 
irregular — planted with some aged 
elms, and at whose bottom appears 
the gloomy front of the Church des 
Precheurs. 

A numerous cohort of mendicants 
were already met before the door 
awaiting the end of the service and 
the coming out of the faithful, and 
disputing for the best places under the 
narrow peristyle. 

“Come this way,” said the cripple 
to his companion. “ Let us not place 
ourselves too near the door. | prefer 
choosing my men to addressing myself 
tothe crowd. One loses Jess time and 
words ; individuals are better than 
masses, aS says a certain scholar of 
our body, whom [ will shew to you 
this evening at the Retreat, and in 
that you will see that he is not 
wrong.” 

The great door of the church soon 
opened, and the crowd poured upon 
the place with a hum of a thousand 
voices, over which prevailed the shrill 
entreaties of the beggars, who perse- 
veringly followed the persons who were 
too slow in untying their purses. In 
this manceuvre the cripple was not of 
the least alert, nor of the least obstinate. 
He knew sufficiently his trade to be 
aware that importunity is often more 
efficacious than entreaty. The old 
man, though less skilled in the tricks of 
his profession, played his part very 
well, and maped an abundant harvest 
of pence and farthings. 

Vhen the pious crowd had dis- 
persed, the two brothers met again. 

“ Well,” said the cripple, “ what do 
you think of the preacher? Are you 
satisfied with him ?” 

“ He has preached like an apostle,” 
said the old man, in answer to the 
sally of the vagabond. “I begin to 
believe with you that in this town the 
profession of beggar is not so bad.” 

“TI told you true that from this 
evening you would be converted and 
disgusted with your mendicities.— 
Come, let us reach our court. I am 
confident that the miracles you will 
see there will complete your conver- 
sion.” 

Conversing thus they plunged anew 
into the streets, black, steep and tor- 
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tuous, which cross, mingle and entangle, 
like a ball of thread left to the paw of 
a cat. The darkness grew thicker 
every moment—the shops, whose pale 
and doubtful glimmer cast here and 
there a sort of light upon the ground, 
closed one by one, and left in the 
deepest obscurity those streets which 
were not yet gifted with the too costly 
benefits of lamplight. The passers-by 
were few, and avoided one another 
distrustfully ; they took care to keep 
close to the houses and doors, in 
order to obtain prompt aid in case of 
attack. L ; 

“Tyron de Dieu,” exclaimed the 
cripple suddenly, after a moment's 
silence, “if some evening I had here, 
in one of these corners, that bandit 
Dessullamare.” 

The old man started, but the deep 
shadow that enveloped him concealed 
his agitation, which was but momen- 
tary, and might have awakened strange 
suspicions in the mind of his com- 
panion, “ Come, come,” he said, “ let 
us, though poor, be honest ; let us beg, 
but kill no one,” 

“No!” replied the other, angrily. 
« When I think that we must, imme- 
diately, perhaps, quit this blessed trade, 
and this town, the only one good to 
the poor, or be shut up in a mendicity, 
a very bagnio, where officers will make 
us work by force of blows, and all for 
a bad soup of rotten beans—when I 
think of that—look you, brother—l 
feel that I would have pleasure in 
breaking my crutches on the scull of 
that dog of the town council.” 

“ Talking of crutches,” said the old 
man, to turn a conversation whose 
subject did not seem much to his taste, 
“talking of crutches, it is a quarter of 
an hour since I have heard yours.— 
Have you thrown them away ?” 

“ By no means: [ carry them on my 
shoulders a weapon at will.” 

“ You are not a cripple, then ?” said 
the aged beggar, in a tone of the ut- 
most astonishment. 

“No more than I want an eye,” said 
his companion, laughing at the sim- 
plicity of the question ; “ I have fore- 
warned you that you should see 
miracles; I could have made myself 
any thing else cul-de-Jatie, or blind, 
but I have preferred crutches, and a 
bandage on one eye ; it is less trouble- 
some, and that matters much, You 
will see plenty of others at the 
court.” 

“ Are we far from it yet ?” 


“ At farthest twenty paces, You 
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owe here quite near that shop 
ighted up: it is at the corner of our 
street, the famous street of St. Echelle. 
That shop which is yet open is the 
tavern of Father Tonnin. Fear not 
that he shut his door before we are all 
come. It is we who make him live— 
live, did I say? It is we who have 
made his fortune, for every one knows 
that his purse is as round as his paunch. 
That fine fellow was one of us, but he 
has become so fat, all while erying in 
the streets that he was dying of hunger, 
that need was he should give up the 
trade ; they would believe him no 
longer.” 

“I shall be well pleased to make his 
acquaintance,” said the oldman. “ Let 
us visit Father Tonnin ; we will take 
some bottles of capis to treat you this 
evening. It is just that you should 
profit by the pence which have dropped 
into my wallet, my worthy brother.” 

“T shall not refuse,” said the cripple, 
“the rather that I shall need to wet 
my throat ; it is dry with explaining to 
you the mysteries of our trade, of 
which you seem completely igno- 
rant.” 

They entered the shop of the ex- 
vagabond. Some beggars were leaning 
with their elbows on a table, and 
drained pots to the health of the 
dupes they had made in the day. 
Father Tonnin aided and encouraged 
them in the consumption. He rose 
and went to meet customers, striving 
to give to his enormous mass an air 
nimble and unconstrained. “ Hé adiou- 
sias, brother gay (lame),” said he to 
the cripple, with a laugh of coarse 
gaiety, which seemed immovably fixed 
on his broad face. “ Well, what have 
we done to-day? Must I serve thee 
there with the comrades? Of what 
tap wilt thou drink this evening ?” 

“No, this evening I will not drink 
the miegio (pint) with thee, my fat 
mouant de fam (dead with hunger.) It 
is a customer I bring thee. Give me 
four bottles of thy best cassis, and 
take care that it be not baptised—if 
you can.” 

“ Baptised!” cried the fat tavern- 
keeper; “dost thou believe me brigand 
enough to sell to my brothers, my 
colleagues, water for wine? Take 
that, my gay, and tomorrow thou wilt 
tell me news of it.” 

He thrust his bottles into the bag 
of the old man, who counted him the 
price in coins of all dimensions, from 
the liard to the twopenny piece. The 
two beggars then shook hands with the 
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fat shopkeeper, and promising him to 
return next day, left the shop. They 
turned the corner of the tavern, and 
entered a lane more black and narrow 
than any of those which they as yet 
had pursued. The pavement was 
covered with a thick and rich bed of 
rotten straw, which crackled under the 
feet, and exhaled a humid vapor and 
strong smell. From space to space, 
and at a certain height, beams crossed 
the street, supporting by their ends 
houses cracked, riven by age, and ready 
to fall but for that support, which pre- 
served to them a remnant of balance. 
These ruins, high or low, built irre- 
gularly, were pierced with shattered 
openings, which encreased daily by the 
fall of some stone, and served for 
window and entrance, without glass 
in the one or door in the other. The 
silence was profound in that lane, for 
the steps of the beggars, seeking their 
mysterious den, were deadened by the 
carpet of filth, which we have just 
mentioned. 

“It is here,” said the cripple, sud- 
denly, as he stopped before a dark 
alley toward the middle of the street, 
“take a corner of my coat, and walk 
with caution. Our friends have for- 
gotten to light the staircase, what hap- 
pens them regularly every evening 
through economy. Walk softly—take 
care you do not make the walls drink 
the cassis of Father Tonnin.” 

The old man, not without an internal 
feeling of hesitation and fear, followed 
his guide in that dark alley, where 
the latter walked with a firm and con- 
fident step. They descended a score 
of steps of stones, worn and unsteady ; 
a gate opened before them, and 
they were in the Court of Mira- 
eles. 

It was an immense low-vaulted 
chamber, formed by uniting the cellars 
of five or six houses, and which ex- 
tended under a part of the street. 
Some iron lamps, with long reddish 
wicks, burning in grease, were hung 
by hooks on the walls. Above their 
flickering flame long trains of smoke 
enrolled themselves, and formed thick 
clouds in the hall, which, besides, was 
better lighted by the resin of the pine 
branches, which sparkled on the hearth 
of a vast chimney. Broad worm-eaten 
planks, laid on tressles, old-joint stools 
of deal ; a score of chairs, crippled and 
without stuffing, composed all the fur- 
niture of this retreat. A great number 
of beggars, men, women, and children 
in rags, were already assembled in the 


hall when the two mendicunts entered, 
The women and children squatted be- 
fore the fire, had their eyes greedily 
fixed on a huge boiling pot, plentifully 

rovided with meat and vegetables, 

he men, after hanging on a nail their 
crutches, and all their diseases of the 
day, were ranged round tables ; some of 
them bellowed songs, while gorging 
themselves with wine, near them others 
played cards for heavy sums of money 
which one would have been far from 
rea | they possessed. Each in. 
demnified himself, according to his 
tastes and passions for the constraint 
of the part he acted during the day. 
Here they laid aside their mask of 
misery, suffering, and religion, and 
shewed themselves in their true colors, 
that is to say, hideous with vice, sloth, 
and impiety. 

At the arrival in the hall of the two 
beggars, whom we have followed, all 
eyes were fixed with curiosity and dis- 
trust on the newcomer. 

“ Brothers,” said the cripple, “it’s 
a comrade I introduce to you; very 
novice, though his head is grey; he 
comes to train himself in our court. I 
found him begging at the gate of our 
brigand of the town council.” 

“ May the yellow fever carry off the 
dog of an aristocrat!” cried the beg- 
gars. 

“ Amen,” said the cripple, “that the 
lightning may consume his mansion, is 
our morning and evening prayer.” 

They sat down at a table a little 
removed from the crowd ; the old man 
drew from his wallet the bottles of 
Father Tonnin, and poured out many 
bumpers to his companion. The latter 
inclined to loquacity by nature and the 
fumes of wine, developed to the old 
man the secrets of his ignoble profes- 
sion, not without frequent interruptions 
in eulogy of the cassis and of the 
honesty of the fat taverner, 

“ Tell me, my old brother, is there 
a trade like ours; while the labourers 
break their backs in working fifteen 
hours a-day, to earn a miserable one- 
and-eight pence, or half-crown; we, 
in mere idleness, without trouble, with- 
out toil, walking about, gain five or 
six times as much. You said to me 
this evening, that on getting up we 
were not sure but we might lie down 
fasting. I let you talk on; but look 
down there, under the third lamp, at 
those ten jolly fellows, who devour fine 
legs of mutton and good roast fowl ; 
think you that we would be regaled 
in that manner in the mendicity of 
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Desollamare ? And if all the brothers 
do not live so well, the reason is, that 
gome choose rather to drink or gamble 
away, some to hoard their pence. You 
can do the same in a few days.” ; 

« By our lady de la Garde! I will 
do so,” cried the old man, with feigned 
transport, “to the devil with the men- 
dicity—I will remain poor for to grow 
rich—your health.” : 

“Yours,” said the cripple, emptying 
his sixth tumbler of cassis, “ and of my 
fat Tonnin, the pearl, and the cream of 
taverners.” 

« You would do me a pleasure,” said 
the old man, “to teach me your prin- 
eipal tricks, that I may choose for my 
own use that which best will suit me.” 

“Most willingly, brother, and to 
commence with myself here in two 
words is my history. I was such an ass 
for fifteen years of my life as to live 
by m labour; at the end of that time 
Thad the good luck to fall sick, and 
nearly died. When | left the hospital 
I was obliged to ask alms, for my sav- 
ings had melted away, and I was too 
feeble to enter a work-shop. The first 
time I begged it pained me I confess ; 
but, basta, when I saw that the pence 
showered so fast, eh! I put shame 
aside, and continued the trade. At 
present, look you, so much am [| at- 
tached to it, that rather than work I 
would die of starvation.” 

“ And you have made yourself a one- 
eyed cripple, that no one may have 
the right to say ‘sluggard go work.’” 

“Just, precisely so. That stout boy 
who gambols in the corner with Marie 
‘la Gouge, and makes a huge mastiff 
bite his leg, guess what he is by day ?” 

“In faith,” said the old man, “I 
would have trouble to find in him an 
infirmity.” 

“ Well, that jolly fellow is a cripple ; 
in the morning he squats, and gathers 
himself into a little car—he binds his 
legs I know not how, and makes his 
dog draw him through the streets. As 
for Marie le Gouge, she is the mother 
of a family of six children, not one of 
whom belongs to her—she hires them 
—she borrows them—she claps two of 
them on her back in a sort of wallet, 
she keeps the third tied to her breast, 
in a piece of cloth, and she makes the 
others follow her. She travels thus 
the stalls and markets ; every time she 
begs the little ones begin to weep and 
ery, ‘I am hungry; when they don’t 
ery, she pinches them, to tanh them 
their parts.” 

“Fie, 1 like not that mean,” said 


the old man, indignant, “to make thesé 
poor children suffer.” 

“ Bah! that trains them,” said the 
cripple, ‘* besides one must earn one’s 
bread. At the gaming table,” he con- 
tinued, “ you see the class of the blind. 
That little old man, dry and black, who 
bites his cards like a mad dog, he is an 
artist ; he scrapes the fiddle like a stage 
musician, and sings like a serpent of la 
Major. He sings merry songs on the 
course, complaints in the markets, and 
canticles about the churches. The 
other blind man, he who plays against 
the musician, and apparently wins from 
him, is a jolly good fellow, of an extra- 
ordinary memory; he sits every morn- 
ing near the palisade of St. Aane, and 
recites aloud a hyrielle of prayers, which 
last until evening ; he knows by heart 
the seven —— psalms, the four 
gospels, and all the litanies imaginable.” 

“TI feel that I never could contend 
with him,” said the old man, “1 onl 
know just my pater and my ave. Tell 
me who is that female beggar, yellow, 
dry, and wrinkled, who sits on the 
ground near the chimney, and speaks 
to no one.” 

“Oh, that one,” said the cripple, 
‘she is a miraculous woman, and cele- 
brated in the town ; her name is Madon 
the Resuscitated.” 

“ And how did she obtain that extra- 
ordinary surname.” 

“By an extraordinary adventure, 
which happened her last year. She 
fell into a lethargy so profound, that 
they believed her dead, and she 
was carried to the cemetery. At the 
moment of their opening her bier, ac- 
cording to custom, before letting her 
down into the grave, she awoke, and 
returned to the town on foot. The 
devil knows all the pence that this 
miracle has been worth to her. She 
would be, beyond contradiction, the 
richest of any of us, if the old witch 
had not the mania of ruining herself in 
the lottery. Iam certain she dreams 
of a terne or a quine. Oh! I spoke to 
you this evening,” said the cripple, “of 
a certain scholar that we have at the 
court. That is him you see stretched 
down there near an overturned pitcher, 
which he took care to drain before 
falling asleep. You ought to consider 
his dress tolerably fine in fashion. His 
black coat is, indeed, as threadbare as 
possible, but still always it is a coat ; 
besides it is now good six years that 
this faithful dress is attached to him ; 
it was the costume of his former profes- 
sion, of a school-master, and as yet it 
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very well suits his part of a genteel 
beggar. At noon he leaves the street 
de l’Echelle, and goes to sit in the 
Course Bonaparte, on a stone, with a 
large handkerchief held by a corner 
under his hat, and entirely concealing 
his face. He does not beg, he contents 
himself with jingling a liard in a saucer 
when any one passes near him. In 
the evening he pockets his handker- 
chief—he buttons his coat—he boldly 
accosts those who pass, ‘excuse me, 
sir, I am not in the habitude of beg- 
ging—I am a poor father of a family— 
I have encountered misfortunes —I 
have not bread to give my children,’ 
Rarely do they refuse him alms, or 
even give him less than two or three 
livres. At nine he returns to the rest 
with his pitcher full, he pours it down 
his throat, and falls asleep. Is not 
that a very regular life ?” 

“He is an excellent customer for 
Father Tonnin,” said the old man, 
“but you forget your glass.” 

“ Pardi, true, colleague, reparation 
to the cassis of mouart de fam!” said 
the cripple, swallowing the liquid at 
one pull. 

“Have you nothing remakable to 
shew me among those other drunkards 
who make such an uproar at that table.” 

“The man on this side, who roars 
like a furious wolf, as he beats time 
with a bottle, is one deaf and dumb ; 
the other, who grasps the pitcher in 
his two huge hands, wants his right 
hand in the day time. Near him is his 
companion, who performs epilepsy with 
remarkable talent, he foams and rolls 
his eyes to perfection. The fourth, 
whose nose is as red as a firebrand, 
and his face as white as plaister, is the 
brother of the epileptic ; this is his 
way of begging ; at night-fall he drops 
in a street of the quarter of St. Jean, 
or des Carmes, making plaintive cries ; 
the good women surround him, ques- 
tion him, he answers ‘I have eat no- 
thing for three days.’ They then carry 
him into the nearest shop, make him 
eat and drink, contribute to raise for 
him a small sum, and go themselves 
into the street to beg for the poor man 
who is dying of hunger.” 

“ The excellent people, the excellent 
people,” exclaimed the old man. 

“T tell you there is not their like in 
the world, and rather than separate 
ourselves from them—is it not so, 
brothers ?” said the cripple, rising and 
addressing the beggars, “1 swear to 
split the scull of that vagabond Dessul- 
lamares, and to cast him into the sea 


like carrion, below the steps of the 
Jaliette.” 

“Yes, yes,” roared the beggars in 
chorus, “down with Dessullamare! 
death to Dessullamare.” 

“ And you will be one of us, my old 
comrade,” said the cripple. 

“ Undoubtedly,” said the old man 
“if you slay that brigand, you may 
reckon upon my being there.” 

The loud imprecations growled long 
under the vaults of the den ; all, even 
to the little children, who led the 
pretended blind in the street, poured 
forth frightful oaths of vengeance and 
of death, against the jealous philan. 
thropist, who wished to cure that fair 
and industrious city of the hideous sore 
which disfigured it, that he might turn 
upon the true misery which suffers in 
concealment that plenteous stream of 
charity and pity, swallowed up until 
then by charlatanism and feigned dis- 
tress, 

The triumphant glance of the cripple 
wandered over that exasperated and 
furious crowd. 

“Oh! if we held him, if we held 
him,” he exclaimed to the old man. 

The latter replied but by a strange 
smile, which the cripple translated into 
a mute expression of astonishment and 
admiration. 

Suddenly a little voice, sharp and 
loud, pierced in the midst of the gene- 
ral clamour. It was that of a little 
old man, meagre and brisk, who had 
just entered the hall. His hair was 
bushy and grizzled—his eyes of a sur- 
prising mobility and vivacity—his dress 
was of cloth, very coarse, but not in 
rags—his hat alone, crushed and beat 
in, could betray his trade of mendicant. 

“Ah! Blessed Virgin qu’es aco ?” 
cried he, laughing, “ what’s the matter 
this evening, brothers, have you a hair 
of the devil across your throats that 
you roar in such a way.” 

“Its Joseph, its the poor Joseph,” 
said all the beggars, appeased as if by 
enchantment. They surrounded the 
little old man with a cordiality, which 
yet was somewhat reserved. The 
circle of beggars, united round the fire, 
opened before him ; they seated him 
near the hearth, on the chair the least 
broken in the hall. Every one loaded 
him with compliments—they offered 
him meat and drink. 

“ Thanks, thanks, my children,” he 
replied to all their offers, “I have 
gnawn my brown bread on the way, 
and you know that I never drink wine 
—I come just to pass the night with 
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ou, for to morrow I have some little 
affairs to settle at Marseilles at the 
Notary’s, to whom I have confided my 
poor pence,” . ‘ 

« And the marriage, the marriage of 
your Marguerite ?” said the beggars. 

« If it please God and the good mo- 
ther,” said the old Joseph, “ it shall be 
for next Sunday. It pains me that I can- 
not invite you, but never mind, I will 
regale you here—you shall drink to the 
health of bride and bridegroom, and 
of the poor Joseph—is it not so, 
brothers 2” ' 

« Long live the poor Joseph,” roared 
all the beggars, with the same vehe- 
mence that they had lately displayed 
in shouting “ Death to Desullamare.” 

Meanwhile the old man had ques- 
tioned the cripple about that singular 
oration. 

“Qh! the poor Joseph, the poor 
Joseph,” said the cripple, “he is the 
model of us all. We all aspire to the 
lot he has obtained in our trade. Ima- 
gine to yourself that he is richer than 
many wealthy merchants of the town, 
who give him their pence and their 
farthings, His daughter, whom he 
marries to-morrow to an inn-keeper of 
the neighbourhood, will have a dower 
of 30,000 frances, and we are certain 
that this is not the half of his hoard.” 

“ What,” said the old man, stupified, 
“more than 60,000 francs ; and, good 
heavens, how has he managed to amass 
all that.” 

“Nearly as ourselves, for twenty 
years ; he goes from farm to farm, from 
village to village, and for one penny 
he makes three jumps and throws his 
hat in the air. Only instead of gamb- 
ling away his pence, he has hoarded 
them, and laid them out with a Notary 
of this town.” 

As he finished this explanation, the 
beggars arose, and passed with old Jo- 
seph into a neighbouring hall, covered 
with straw beds and mattrasses, it was 
the dormitory, a solitary lamp illumined 
it. The cripple conducted thither 
his companion, bid him good night, 
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and telling him to do the same, threw 
himself on a mattrass. Soon the silence 
was broken only by snores, and by 
some vinous hiccups—the lamp went 
out. 

Next morning, on awaking, the crip- 
ple was much surprised at not finding 
near him his aged comrade. 

The same day at noon M. Dessulla- 
mare went to the Town Council, and 
displayed in a speech full of vehemence 
and indignation what he had learned 
and seen the previous evening, at the 
Court of Miracles ; he demanded even 
money to build a mendicity. A sub- 
scription was opened at that very sitting ; 
all the members of the council eagerly 
put themselves down onthe list for heavy 
sums, and the chief merchants of the 
town imitated their example. 

The mendicity was built at Aix, on 
the Course St. Lewis. Meantime a 
terrible effervescence had broken out 
in the den of beggars; the cripple, 
more furious than the others, at being 
duped by his mortal enemy—suspected 
of connivance and treason by his col- 
leagues, was murdered and thrown into 
the Port. The beggars drew up pro- 
testations, supplications, and reclama- 
tions ; they laid ambushes, formed 
fearful snares for M. Dessullamare, 
who owed only to extreme prudence, 
and the most active watchfulness, his 
escape from the fury of these madmen. 

When the mendicity was finished— 
when they saw that vengeance and re- 
sistance were impossible, and that they 
were about to be taken and shut up by 
force, they abandoned Marseilles, and 
even Provence. 

The mendicity became then useless. 
In 1812 they made a barrack of it— 
under the restoration they established 
there the Jesuits—uafter their expul- 
sion from France it became a barrack 
again, and it is one at this day. 

Beggary soon reassumed its right of 
citizenship at Marseilles—it flourishes 
there, or rather it sprouts at this mo- 
ment better than ever. 


a 
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CARLOW COUNTY. 
Horrisce Fanaticism—lIrisu Po- 
PERY.—A few days since, the son ofa 
man named Donnelly, a Roman Catho- 
lic, in the ewployment of Mr. Archibald 
Sly, died, and was interred at Clonegal, 
in this county. No sooner had the in- 


THE MONTH, 


terment taken place, than a priest of a 
neighbouring parish proceeded to the 
spot, accompanied by a body of fanatics, 
and ordered them to disinter the body 
and throw it on the road, that it should 
not be laid in consecrated ground, for 
two reasons—lIst, that the father of the 
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deceased was in Mr. Sly’s employment 
—and, secondly, because Mr. Sly had 
attended the funeral. 

CAVAN. 

Tue Priests.—At the late Cavan 
assizes, there were five records tried, 
and twenty-four civil bill appeals, one 
of which excited very considerable 
interest. The parties were Michael 
Magaghran, appellant, and the Rev. 
Cornelius Reilly, parish priest, res- 
pondent. The facts of the case were 
shortly as follows :—Magaghran, who 
was one of the respondent's parish- 
ioners, was tried at the Spring assizes, 
1837, tor an assault upon a female 
named Elizabeth Gaffney, and was ac- 
quitted, upon the most clear and satis- 
factory evidence. In the month of 
August following, he applied to the 
respondent, who is his parish priest, 
for the usual certificate necessary to 
entitle him to obtain a licence, in 
order that he might get married to his 
present wife ; upon which occasion the 
respondent refused to give him such a 
certificate, unless he deposited in the 
hands of his reverence a sum of £20 
as and by way of compensation, to be 
paid to Elizabeth Gatfney for the in- 
jury alleged to have been sustained 
both upon her person and character. 
To this Magaghran objected, stating 
that he had been honourably ac- 
quitted ; but no, this was not sufficient, 
and he was obliged to submit to his 
reverence, on the terms that that £20 
deposited with him should abide the 
determination of the next conference 
to be held in November, by the holy 
fathers, who, one and all, convicted 
poor Magaghran of the crime for 
which he had been acquitted by a jury 
of his countrymen. Magaghran, find- 
ing that he had been thus plundered, 
applied to his respectable attorney, 
who advised him to bring a civil bill 
process to recover back this sum of 
£20, which had been illegally plunder- 
ed from him ; and, accordingly, acting 
upon his directions, such civil bill was 
brought to the last April sessions ; but 
notwithstanding all Mr. Armstrong 
could urge in favour of his client, the 
assistant-barrister (Mr. Murphy) dis- 
missed the civil bill, to which the pre- 
sent appeal was heard before Baron 
Pennefather, who reversed the dismiss, 
and gave Magaghran a decree for his 
£20, thus observing at the conclusion 
of his very able judgment—* That it 
would be a most dangerous and la- 
mentable thing indeed, if, after a sub- 
ject had been brought to trial, and the 
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party accused had been acquitted 
the laws of his country, another sell 
constituted tribunal—no ‘matter how 
= their motives might be—should 
ave the power of bringing the parties 
before them in private, and there con- 
victing them in pains and penalties.” 
Magaghran’s counsel described this 
conference as an inquisition of the 
holy fathers, assembled together to 
take from the pocket of his poor client 
a sum of £20, without any right or 
authority. 

Tue Rev. Marcus Beresrorp.— 
The conspiracy aguiust this reverend 
gentleman has not been extinguished 
with the attempt on his life. The 
failure seems rather to have incited 
the blood-thirstiness of his enemies. 
The following is a copy of a notice 
put into the window of the parish 
clerk of Larah, on the night of July 
28 :—* Srn—Take notice, that if you 
use any more exertions in favour of 
that disinheriting bloodhound, Beres- 
ford, that you will share the same fate 
which he unfortunately escaped. So 
let this be a warning to you. Remark, 
I've heard of the Oranze den you kept 
in Ballaconnell.—E. C. E.” This no- 
tice was written in an excellent hand. 
— Mail. 

COUNTY DERRY. 

Desperate Rippon Ovrrace.— 
Draperstown fair, held on the 6th of 
August, passed over quietly till about 
eight o'clock in the afternoon, when a 
strong body of Ribbonmen who re- 
mained congregated, proceeded to 
wreak their vengeance on a young 
man, a Protestant, who it seems had, 
during the day, given offence to some 
one or two of the brethren. The 
police promptly interfered, and, after 
a hard struggle, succeeded in arresting 
some of the most prominent of the 
party, whom they lodged safely in the 
barracks. A desperate effort was 
made by the mob to effect their rescue. 
—Derry Sentinel. 

COUNTY DONEGAL. 

Ovrrace.—On the night of Friday 
last, the the houses of several inoffen- 
sive persons (Protestants,) on the road 
leading from Bellesk to Pettigo, were 
attacked by a gang of ruffians, some of 
them disguised, who, not being able to 
effect an entrance, broke the windows, 
and threw large stones at the doors. 
A notice, of which the following isa 
literal copy, was sent to us for publica- 
tion, by a correspondent who took it 
down off a gate where it had been 
posted :—* Take notice that all per- 
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sons given ividence agen the brave 
fellys who went to Pettygo to defind 


there religion from the bludy orange 

icks on the twelft july will be 
kild as ded as ould bill they third— 
theit saint of orange king—by order 
of Capt. Starlight.” — Ballyshannon 
Herald 


Farr or Nasu.—The above fair 
took place on the 15th instant. After 
the tents were struck at six o'clock, a 
riot took place. The police, of course, 
interfered, and took three rioters into 
custody ; they were immediately at- 
tacked by an immense mob of infuriat- 
ed wretches, with stones, who tried to 
rescue them; but Mr. — the 
Chief Constable in charge of the Con- 
stabulary force at the fair, kept his 
three prisoners and took six more, all 
of whom he conveyed into New Ross, 
and placed them in the bridewell. An 
investigation was held on Tharsday, 
in New Ross, at the Court House, 

tain Rathburne in the chair, Mr. 
Usher and Dr. Howlett on the bench, 
when all the prisoners were fully iden- 
tified by the police. The wretches, 
during the affray, repeatedly shouted 
out Carrickshock.—Wezford Conserva- 
tive. 

COUNTY OF DOWN. 

Horriste AtrempT at AssassiI- 
wation.—We have heard with much 
pain of an abominable and truly alarm- 
ing attempt made on the life of a res- 
pectable gentleman in this neighbour- 
hood. It appears that on the night of 
Tuesday last, some cowardly ruffians 
foreed their way into the enclosed 
yard of John Marshall, Esq. of Anna- 
bane, in the parish of Donoughmore, 
within five miles of Newry, and dis- 
charged a gun, loaded with bullet and 
several pieces of pot metal, into the 
bed-room where Mr. Marshall lay 
asleep! The contents of the gun ac- 
tually through the curtains of 
the and lodged themselves in the 
plaster of the wall on the opposite 
side. No possible motive can be as- 
signed for this daring outrage. The 
diabolical spirit of the party is still 
further aggravated by the circum- 
stance, that on the same night one of 
Mr. Marshall's cows was maimed, by 
cutting off the tail in the most savage 
manner. There are several other cir- 
cumstances connected with this case 
which would seem to shew that the 
fiendish spirit of the south of Ireland 
had — Ulster ; and that even 
now, per while we write, “the 
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murderer's hand may be on the latch 
of the door.".— Newry Telegraph. 

Murper.—A young man, named 
Murphy, son of a bailiff employed by 
Mr. Courtney, of Mountbaily, was 
murdered on the new road, near Sil- 
verbridge, on Tuesday : the murderer 
has escaped.— Ibid. 

COUNTY OF TIPPERARY, 

Horrists Murper.—A most re- 
volting and cold-blooded murder was 
committed on Monday, within three 
miles of Nenagh, (and within. a mile 
of a police station). The wretched and 
unhappy victim was John Kennedy, a 
steward of Denis Canny, Esq. upon 
the lands of Currighanuddy. This un- 
fortunate man prosecuted a party of 
pacificators, about two years ago, for 
shooting at him and fracturing his arm. 
Ever since the party kept up a con- 
tinued service of Rockite notices, 
threatening poor Kennedy with all 
manner of deaths. Kennedy went out 
between four and five o'clock in the 
morning to look after the stock on the 
lands, and having remained out longer 
than customary, his friends became 
alarmed, and went in search of him. 
Their worst fears were awfully realised 
—in a borheen near the house they 
saw the mutilated body of Kennedy, 
every feature completely obliterated ; 
his jaws broken, and parts of the face 
literally cut off, and the head shattered 
to pieces. A more revolting spectacle 
never was beheld. Notwithstanding 
such an accumulated load of suffering, 
life was not altogether extinct. His 
friends carried him to the house, where 
he lingered afew hours in the most 
excruciating torture, until death termi- 
nated his sufferings. This Kennedy 
was fired at about two years ago, and 
his arm shattered with a ball; and 
within the last few weeks he was served 
with notice desiring him to prepare for 
death! Such is Mulgravised Tippe- 
rary !—Nenagh Guardian. 

On Tuesday morning, about ten 
o'clock, four fellows, well armed, with 
their faces blackened, proceeded to 
Hollyford, near Cappawhite, where the 
steward of the Anglesea road was su- 
perintending some work. Having 
placed him on his knees and presented 
their arms at him, they swore him not 
to hire labourers at a lower rate than 
ten pence per day. This is the third 
outrage, of a similar nature that has oc- 
curred in that neighbourhood, within the 
last three weeks.—TZipperary Consti- 
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On the evening of the 2nd of Au- 
gust, between the hours of eight and 
nine o'clock, six urmed men broke into 
the house of Thomas Stoney, Esq. of 
Aaron Hill, near Borrisokane, and 
plundered it of several stand of arms. 

A man named Shea was waylaid on 
his return home from the fair of Too- 
mevara, and his skull was badly frac- 
tured. A fellow named Maxwell, and 
three of the Ryans, have been arrested 
for the assault.—Nenagh Guardian. 

Murper.-—On last Thursday morn- 
ing, between the hours of five and six 
o'clock, as a man named John Toohy 
of Cappanamuck, near Borrisokane, 
was getting up, three men named De- 
lahay, Baskerville, and Herons, one a 
bailiff who had a decree against him, 
rushed into his house and shot him 
dead. Delahay has absconded, and 
the other men are in custody. 

Anotuer Murper.—A respectable 
young man, named Gleeson, when on 
his return from Nenagh, a few nights 
ago, was waylaid and his scull fractured 
by a blow of a stone. 

Rospery or AMMUNITION.—On the 
night of the 30th ultimo, four privates 
of the 48th Regiment of Foot, who 
were on their route to Cashel, were 
billetted on John Fahy, a publican in 
Nenagh. In the morning they found 
that 60 rounds of ball cartridge had 
been taken out of their pouches, and 
that a shell jacket and a white trowsers 
had also been stolen.—Jbid. 

Nothing in the history of the most 
feudal states of barbarism, could find 
a parallel to the savage scene, exhibited 
at a place called the Lough, two miles 
from the town of Templemore, on 
Monday last. On this spot, Mr. Cor- 
mack, one of the coroners of this 
county, summoned a jury to hold an 
inquest on the body of a man of the 
name of Rvan, who became accessory 
to his own death, by intoxication, and 
resisting, by brutal force, six police- 
men in discharge of their duty, con- 
veying him as a prisoner to the bride- 
well of Templemore. It is strange, 
that whenever the police are con- 
cerned, no matter how forbearing, 
how mild, and exemplary their con- 
duct may heretofore have been— 
the moment that the death of a civi- 
lian (however remote the cause) is as- 
sociated with their name, the savage 
cry of ruffianism and barbarism, is 
yelled and shouted out against them, 
and they are pronounced convicted 
murderers, even before trial. Such was 


the feeling at this memorable place of 
the -Lough, where the coroner, not- 
withstanding the mild repeated remon- 
strances of magistrates te the contrary, 
insisted on holding his court!! Here 
it was, that several respectable jury. 
men, from the town of Templemore, 
were summoned, who, the moment they 
made their appearance, were threaten- 
ed with assassination, and obliged to 
return home without the appearance 
of a single policeman or soldier to pro- 
tect them. On the arrival of Mr, 
Smith, the solicitor for the police, a 
general buzz spread through the whole 
field, and he was met at what is called 
the bawn gap, by about 1500 persons, 
who demanded his business there ? 
having answered in the mildest manner 
possible, that he came as the agent for 
the police, as he might in their own 
cases, he was ordered to retire imme- 
diately, or to abide the consequences. 
At this moment Mr. Trant, a chief of 
police, came to his protection, and 
enabled him to send a messenger to 
the coroner, explaining his situation, 
the threats against his life, and request- 
ing his presence, to prevent any con- 
sequences ensuing. This judicial func- 
tionary replied “that his hat was off, 
he was very warm, and was afraid to 
venture into the open air.” The same 
reply was given to a second message 
from Mr. Smith, whose situation be- 
came most critical in the extreme—for 
the mob had formed into a dense mass 
around him—and but for the assistance 
of Mr. Trant a second time, it is more 
than probable that the coroner would 
have had another subject to add 
to his bills of mortality at the next 
assizes. Mr. Smith at length reached 
the room, or kitchen, where the coroner 
held his court, and which baffles the 
power of human description. It was 
crammed to suffocation. There were 
half a dozen of attornies’ clerks assist- 
ing the friends of the deceased in 
striking the jury, yelling, bellowing, 
arguing, fighting, shouting, &c. Messrs. 
Tabiteau and Willington, magistrates, 
having quitted the room in disgust, 
afforded an opportunity to Mr. Smith 
to leave it also under their protection. 
After getting out he was again sur- 
rounded by a denser mob than on the 
former occasion, and threatened, in 
presence of the magistrates, that if he 
dared to go back again, to assist the 
police murderers, he would not come 
off as before. Mr. Tabiteau endea- 
vored, by reason, to convince them of 
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ir folly ; but the more he said, the 
ed Oar determination seemed fixed, 
and Mr. Smith had but the choice of 
alternatives left, to abandon his clients 
to their fate, or suffer a glorious mar- 
tyrdom on the plains of the Lough.— 
enagh Guardian. 


Rossery OF Fire-arms.—On last 
Saturday, between the hours of eleven 
and twelve o’clock, two men, armed 
with a case of —— each, forced 
themselves into the house of Joseph 
Palmer, Esq. near Bantiss. Mr. P. 
was at church, but there was a small 
boy, two maid servants, and the chil- 
dren in the house at the time. One 
of the fellows Pa a pistol at 
the narsery-maid, and ordered her to 
take the children into the closet, and 
not to either stir or speak a word or he 
would blow her brains out ; when he 
got them in he locked the door and 
put the key in his pocket. In the mean- 
time, the second ruffian disposed of 
the other woman in a similar manner. 
They then commenced searching the 
house. They broke open trunks and 
boxes, and ransacked drawers—took 
a case of pistols and a blunderbuss, 
with about twenty guineas. Though 
the police were soon on the spot, 
and made a vigilant search, no trace 
of the robbers could be discovered. 
Idem. 


Sprritep Conpuct oF Two Po.ice- 
mEN.—On Sunday night last, as two of 


the police stationed at Peak, near | 


Cashel, named John Murphy and 
Roger Fogarty, were proceeding to 
Thurles to attend an inquest, and 
when passing a place called Loch- 
hill, they heard the sound of several 
voices and approaching footsteps, and 
immediately concealed themselves be- 
hind a ditch ; presently eight armed 
men passed, and the police rushed 
from their ambush, calling upon them 
to surrender, but the party all fled— 
and after a pursuit of about a mile, 
Murphy and Fogarty succeeded in 
apprehending two of them, with whom 
they found a cavalry pistol, heavily 
charged, and a piece of a scythe fas- 
tened to astick. The police returned 
to Cashel with their prisoners, and 
lodged them in the city bridewell. 


On the night of last Tuesday, about 
a rood and a half of prime wheat, on 
the lands of Carney, and the property 
of Mr. John Burgess, of Finnoe, were 
maliciously broken off near the head. 
This outrage upon property, it is con- 
sidered, has been perpetrated on Mr. 


Burgess, on account of his being a 
Protestant, and having assisted in 
checking the sacrilegious conduct of 
the ruffians in Finnoe church-yard at 
the burial of Michael Shee. 
COUNTY LOUTH. 
A few —— ago a house, the pro- 
erty of Blayney Townley Balfour, 
Esq, was maliciously burnt by incen- 
diaries. Mr. Balfour is a Protestant 
magistrate, and of course obnoxious 
to the ribbonmen.—Drogheda Conser- 
vative. 
COUNTY CLARE. 

Horriste Murprer.—A few days 
ago a young man named O'Neill was 
barbarously murdered at Lisanore, 
county Clare, by a man named Darby 
Considine. ONeill, after receiving 
several blows, made an effort to escape, 
but being quickly pursued by Consi- 
dine, the latter overtook him in the 
middle of a potato garden, where he 
most’ barbarously kicked and struck 
his unfortunate victim. Not content 
with this, however, he seized him by 
the collar of the coat and dragged him 
out on the road, where raising a hurle 
above his head and striking him with 
it with his main force, he—horrible to 
relate—killed him on the spot at the 
first blow !! 

COUNTY LEITRIM. 

The week before last an attempt 
was made on the lives of the wife and 
child of a Mr. Potter, of Drumsna, 
county Leitrim, who was then in Dub- 
in. The crime of Mr. Potter is, that 
he is a Protestant, and engaged him- 
self actively in the registry in his pro- 
fessional capacity. He has been offi- 
cially informed that he was tried at 
the ribbonmen’s court and that he was 
condemned. 

COUNTY WEXFORD, 

On the night of Tuesday one of the 
windows of Rossdroit church was fired 
at with shot, and several panes broken. 
There can be no doubt that the out- 
rage was committed by some of the 
ruffians who interrupted the service of 
the same church on Sunday the 29th 
ultimo.— Wezford Conservative. 

More SacriLece.—On Sunday last 
a funeral entered the grave-yard of 
Rossdroit, county Wexford, during di- 
vine service. The mob composing 
the procession attempted, in the most 
insulting manner, to prevent the service 
of the day proceeding within the church 
—they succeeded in drowning the voice 
of the officiating clergyman, the Rev. 
Ephraim Hinson, and further outrage 
would in all probability have been com- 
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mitted had not several of the congregs- 
tion immediately risen to avenge this 
insult to the house of God. The scene 
now presented was appalling, several 
females were carried in a state of in- 
sensibility into the vestry, and the 
service speedily concluded. It is need- 
less to state that the dastards, who were 
foremost in the outrage, were also 
amongst the first. to retreat, and were 
chased to the company of their fellow- 
ruffians in the grave-yard. 
COUNTY MEATH. 

SacriLEGE.—The church of Ath- 
boy was entered on the night of the 
10th ult. and robbed of surplices, 
gowns, cushions, bibles, &c. Govern- 
ment has offered a reward of £380, 
through the chief constable of police, 
for information against the sacrilegious 
robbers.=-Correspondent of the Protes- 
tant Guardian. 

COUNTY OF WESTMEATH. 

A rockite notice was served on 
Patrick Boyhan, of Cloghan, in the 
parish of Rathconnell, on the evening 
of the 2nd, ordering him to discharge 
his journeyman blacksmith, or, if net, 
they would put him to more cost than 
his work, or that of the blacksmith’s 
came to, and that for doctor’s fees. 

KING'S COUNTY..- 

Horrip.AttemPr AT ASssAssINA- 
tion.«Last Saturday week the third 
son of D. Smith, Esq. of Oakwood, in 
the King’s County, a fine lad about 18 
years of age, was fired at from behind 
the demesne wall of Thomas Spunner, 
Esq. of Glasshouse, and part of his 


waistcoat carried away by slags, some 
of which were found in the lodge 
which he was in the act of ocking 
The boy fell, when a demoniac yell-of 
joy was heard to escape from the asi 
sassin’s lips, “Ha! Smith, you are 
down at last !”—His sole offence was 
prosecuting to conviction son 
whom he found milking aernaat a 
early hour some, morning previous.— 
Leinster Express. 
COUNTY OF WATERFORD. 

Arrempr To Murper.—On Satue 
day night last an attempt was made to 
take away the life of that most respect- 
able and justly esteemed gentleman, 
Robert Uniacke, at of Woodhouse 
county of Waterford, nephew of the 
Bishop of Kilmore. The assassins ap. 
pear to have been perfectly acquainted 
with the interior of the house and» with 
Mr. Uniacke’s habits. At half-past.ten 
o'clock, which is his usual hour for 
retiring to rest, Miss N. Uniacke and 
her. sister passed along the gellery 
leading to their, bed-room, which is im 
the same, direction as his sleepj 
apartment, and just as they had passe 
a window, through which the light 
their candle was seen, a shot was fred. 
and a ball struck an iron. railings 
front of the gallery. Mr. Uniacke 
providentially from home. The ladies 
very narrowly escaped. he ball was 
found mext morning in the passage. 
A meeting of magistrates has been 


convened to take steps to discovet thé 
murderers.— Evening Packet. 
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